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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. T. M. asks whether it is known who 
is the author of the popular ‘ Clavis 
Homerica.” It generally goes by the name 
of Patrick, but he was only an editor. 
The earliest edition mentioned by Mr. 
Moss, in his ‘‘ Classical Bibliography,”’ is 
that of Rotterdam, 1655, but Brunet men- 
tions one of Gouda, 1649. 

Oxp Carna.—The well-known mark of 
china made at Chelsea is an anchor. I 
have heard it stated that an earlier mark 
of the same manufacture was a fish-hook. 
T have recently seen a butter-boat, of some- 
what elegant design, which has thismark ? 
and I should be thankful if any corre- 
spondent of Mr. Urban would tell me 
whether it may be assigned to Chelsea, or 
to any other place. I do not find any such 
mark noticed in the first volume of Mr. 
Marryat’s History of Pottery. The butter- 
boat is designed of lettuce-leaves, with the 
stalk turned back to form a handle, and 
the mouth has a peculiar and elegant twist. 
The ground of the ware is white, studded 
with flowers and butterflies, which were 
apparently printed on in the first instance, 
and afterwards coloured. A larger butter- 
boat, in my own possession, of exactly the 
same pattern, has no fish-hook or other 
mark. 

I have recently seen a pair of inkstands, 
said to be of Lowestoffe ware. Their form 
is octagonal, having a large cavity in the 
centre for ink, and four holes around it for 
pens. The sides are painted with flowers, 
and the tops with birds, in blue. At the 
bottom of one is inscribed— 


Tohn Mill 
July the 4 
1766. 


At the bottom of the other— 
S. A. Curties 


th 
July. 4. 1766. 


These parties were married, it is sup- 
posed, at the date which is given: and the 
inkstands are still in the possession of 
their descendants. I should be glad to be 
informed of the preservation of any other 
similar memorials. L. N. 

Nevitie’s Cross (see p. 356.)—Mr. 
Longstaffe’s History of Darlington, which 
we review in our present Magazine, sug- 
gests to us that Neville’s Cross had existed 
on the spot long before the battle of the 
Redhills, and refers us to the following 
passage in the Rev. James Raine’s Legend 
of St. Cuthbert: “A cross was the usual 
boundary or march stone between lord and 


lord, and most especially where three lords 
might have met and shaken hands with 
each other from their respective estates. 
The Nevilies were owners of Brancepeth, 
and in all probability the old cross might 
have taken its name from the fact, that it 
stood upon the precise spot at which a 
man who was bound to my Lord Neville, 
of Brancepeth, would quit the great and 
much-frequented ecclesiastical way be- 
tween Durham and Bearpark. The cross 
of the Nevilles, I dare say the very saltire 
of their shield, would remind a young 
Lumley, or a Hilton, of the place to which 
he was going, and would prompt him to 
spur on his steed till he had reached the 
side of the Prior of Durham, in whose 
suite he had ascended the hill, and wish 
him solace at Beaurepaire, gently bidding 
him farewell.’ 

Mr. Ursan,—In your note to Mr. 
Noakes’s letter relative to the iron grave- 
slab, yourefer to Mr. Mark Antony Lower’s 
paper in the Sussex Collections, and men- 
tion one dated as early as 1621; surely 
you had forgotten the one in Burwash 
Church, 


ORATE P. ANNEMA 
JHONE COLINE 


mentioned in page 178, supposed from its 
general appearance and the Longobardic 
character of the letters of the inscription 
to be of the 14th century. The following 
is Mr. Lower’s remark upon it:—“ A 
curious specimen of the iron manufacture 
of the 14th century, and as far as my 
observation extends the oldest existing 
article produced by our foundries, occurs 
in Burwash Church. It is a cast-iron slab, 
with an ornamental cross, and inscription 
in relief. In the opinion of several eminent 
antiquaries, it may be regarded as unique 
for the style and period.’’ Yours, &c. 

Lewes. WIitaM Fige. 

The Worcestershire grave-slab (noticed 
in p. 366) was probably cast in the South- 
Staffordshire iron district, the trade of 
which had been developed in a surprising 
manner by the celebrated Mr. Foley, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century.— 
In the same page, for caviet read capiet. 

A Frequent Reaperasks for informa- 
tion respecting an ancient mansion called 
New House at Elmley Lovett, in Wor- 
cestershire. There is a tradition that it 
was built for the nephew of a Bishop. It 
formerly belonged to Mr. John Reynolds, 
who, having no male heir, sold it, and it 
is now divided into tenements, and partly 
destroyed. 
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MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 
Memoirs of Celebrated Characters. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 2 vols. 1854. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH, we 
are told, had just completed the last 
sentence of his History of the World, 
the composition of which had beguiled 
the weary hours of his imprisonment, 
when he rose from his seat to recreate 
himself after his labours of the pen 
with gazing on the busy scene below. 
Before long he saw two young gallants 
approaching from opposite quarters, 
one of whom in passing the other, either 
inadvertently or of malice prepense, 
jostled and bespattered him with mud. 
The injured person on the instant 
drew his sword, and running the other 
through the body, without more delay 
betook himself to his heels. A hue 
and cry was raised, but Sir Walter’s 
position necessarily prevented him from 
seeing the result. ‘The turmoil in the 
street had scarcely subsided, when a 
friend came to visit the imprisoned his- 
torian. No sooner had salutations 
been exchanged, than Raleigh eagerly 
inquired whether the homicide was 
taken. “What homicide?” inquired the 
friend. Raleigh narrated the incident 
that had just occurred. “You must be 
dreaming, Raleigh,” replied the visitor, 
“ or want of air and exercise has turned 
your brain. I have been sitting in the 
cutler’s booth opposite for the last half 
hour, and have seen no disturbance of 
any kind, though from my position 
nothing that occurred in the street 
could have escaped me.” Raleigh ex- 
postulated with him, but in vain, he 
persisted in maintaining his assertion. 
At last, in despair, the Historian took 
up the work on which he had expended 
years of labour and anxiety, and cast 
it into the fire that was blazing on the 
hearth. “ If you and I,” exclaimed he, 
“cannot agree as to an incident which 


took place before our very eyes within 
the last ten minutes, how futile is it in 
me to suppose I can narrate with any 
certainty events that occurred thou- 
sands of years ago in countries thou- 
sands of leagues from hence.” The 
MSS. thus destroyed are said to have 
contained the second and third books 
of his History, which he promised to 
his readers in the closing words of his 
first book, and thus it is that his pro- 
mise has remained unfulfilled. 

It may be remarked that this anec- 
dote, while sapping the authority of all 
History and Biography, undermines also 
itself: if we disbelieve everything, we 
shall not be inclined to make a po to 
exception in its favour, so that on reach- 
ing the end of it we find ourselves 
pretty nearly where we were at the 
beginning; but, be that as it may, every 
one must have remarked in the little 
incidents that have come under his 
own observation in his passage through 
life, that it is all but impossible to arrive 
at any certainty as to the facts, and 
quite so as to the motives of the per- 
sons concerned. Arguing from small 
things to great, it is evident that the 
conduct and feelings of those who play 
principal parts in the world’s drama 
are still more liable to misinterpreta- 
tion, the spectators in this case being 
more numerous, each of whom tells his 
tale as passion or interest guides him, so 
that in the conflict of statements cer- 
tainty is quite unattainable. In spite, 
however, of the ambiguity which thus 
casts a dark cloud over History and 
Historical Biography, it must be ad- 
mitted that no study is more generally 
seductive. 

To the principle implied in the anec+ 
dote we have narrated, M. de Lamar- 
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tine is manifestly a convert. Having 
satisfied himself that Truth is in a well, 
he heartlessly leaves her in her damp 
abode, without making the faintest ex- 
ertion to drag her to the upper air. 
Facts that have hitherto been unani- 
mously received as authentic, he silently 
sets aside to substitute for them the 
sports of his lively imagination. In 
fairness to his readers, indeed, he should 
have entitled his sketches the Romance 
of Biography, or something of the kind, 
that might prepare them to meet the 
rude shock they receive in finding all 
their long recognised notions trifled 
with and set at nought. These falla- 
cious Memoirs, we learn from the In- 
troduction, owe their origin to a gene- 
rous wish on the part of their author to 
elevate the moral condition of the lower 
orders of his countrymen. ‘The in- 
fluence of literature in this respect he 
has set forth in a passage, the sentiments 
contained in which will, we think, gain 
general assent and approbation :— 

It has been remarked with reason that 
the mediuia in which we live physically, 
no less than morally, never fails within a 
certain period to modify our constitutions 
and our minds. If, then, you allow a 
people to live in habitual and exclusive 
communion with the superficial philosophy, 
the low instincts, the false heroes, and the 
impure literature with which it is flooded 
in the workshop and cottage, what can you 
expect from your rising youth? Genera- 
tion will succeed generation in vice, with 
stupidity stamped on the forehead, un- 
belief on the heart, a sneer on the lips, 
prurient stories on the imagination, im- 
pure couplets on the tongue ; taking suc- 
cess for justice, cupidity for their god, and 
sedition for liberty ; a curse to themselves, 
the shame of their country and their time. 

The evils which our author has thus 

aphically portrayed he has bestirred 

imself vigorously to counteract, and 
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has set two engines at work for this pur- 
pose. In the first place, he has founded, 
he tells us, “a popular ae 
grave, philosophical, and political, in the 
highest acceptation of the term, endea- 
vouring to inspire the country with 
monthly ‘counsel,’ with true percep- 
tions of its moral dignity, and of its 
social duties.” Secondly, if we rightly 
understand the Introduction, which is 
here a little obscure* [vol. i. p. xxvi.], 
he has either founded, or designs to 
found, an association of wealthy persons 
“ for the purpose of publishing at their 
common expense a select, cheap, and 
corrected edition, with notes, in one 
small volume, on cheap paper, and with 
cheap type, of Homer, Tasso, Plato, Ta- 
citus, Cicero, St. Augustin, Bossuet, 
Fénélon, Racine, Corneille, Rousseau, 
Buffon, Pascal, Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
Chateaubriand, and others who have 
done honour to the human race in all 
countries and in all ages ; philosophers, 
poets, historians, orators, politicians, 
moralists, and novel-writers.” 

In the “ Civilisateur,” one of the 


journals started as above mentioned, 


and which now, we believe, is in the 
fourth year of its existence, the me- 
moirs first appeared which are the 
subject of our notice; that they found 
favour in the eyes of French readers, 
we may infer from many of them hav- 
ing been reprinted in separate num- 
bers in the Bibliotheque des Chemins 
de Fer; and now, having been col- 
lected, and translated into English, 
they have been so well received by the 
British public,—an insatiable devourer 
of this kind of lore,—as already to 
have reached a second edition. The 
biographies selected, as the name of 
the journal might lead us to expect, 
profess to be those of the great men 
who have in different ways chiefly con- 





* It is to be regretted that the translator has not stated in few words the name of 
the journal in which, and the circumstances under which, these sketches first appeared. 
His neglect to do this has placed M. de Lamartine in a position nearly similar to that in 
which Lord Brougham stood after writing to the papers au announcement of his own death. 
In the introduction to these volumes, which introduction is taken from the Civilisateur, 
M. de Lamartine has spoken of its being his last literary effort, or something of the 


kind; meaning, we presume, that the Civilisateur will be so. 


His wards, however, 


have been caught up by some reviewers, and applied by a not unnatural mistake to the 
volumes before us; hence pathetic expressions of regret, and entreaties to reconsider 
his cruel decision—regrets and entreaties, which, as the Civilisateur yet lives and 
flourishes, and seems likely to do so for many years more, are wholly unsuited to the 
occasion. The first volume of a Histoire de la Turquie, emanating from the same pro- 
lific pen, has also just been published, so that the fear expressed above may be deemed 


utterly groundless, 
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tributed to the advance of civilization ; 
but the list,f it seems to us, does not 
do much credit to the judgment of the 
author ; the memoir of Roostam the 
Persian, indeed, we owe to the fact of 
Madame de Lamartine’s finding a dé- 
lassement from her household cares in 
translating the Shah-Nameh or Book 
of Kings, and most of the others are 
doubtless assignable to some similar 
accident; in any case, the selection 
can hardly be considered as the result 
of deliberate choice. 

There being then little or no con- 
necting link between the different me- 
moirs, our remarks upon them will 
necessarily appear somewhat loose and 
disjointed. One observation we may 
make which is common to most of 
the sketches in these volumes, which 
is, that our author, in addition to 
his general carelessness about facts, 
makes no scruple of sacrificing both 
truth and | ogee 4 for the sake of 
dramatic effect. Thus, in the episode 


of Strafford’s death, which he intro- 
duces in his Memoir of Oliver Crom- 
well, not satisfied with the misfortunes 
that overwhelmed theill-fated Earl, and 


which one would think were in all con- 
science heavy enough, he adds to them 
a novel invention of his own, with the 
view, we presume, of setting before his 
readers a picture of perfect desolation. 
The beautiful and ambitious Lady 
Carlisle, he informs us, to whom scandal 
attributes an intrigue with Strafford, 
on finding the Bill for her lover’s at- 
tainder was likely to pass, forthwith 
transferred her aifections and her per- 
son to Pym, as being, after Strafford, 
the most rising man in the state. The 
Biographer is thus enabled to intro- 
duce one of those touches of pathos in 
which his soul delights, by represent- 
ing the Earl as “ abandoned by the two 
beings he had most loved and served 
on earth.” Now, though this lady’s 
character has been hardly dealt with 
by many of her contemporaries, it 
must always remain doubtful whether 
her intrigues were not rather political 
than those of gallantry. She has, in- 
deed, paid the penalty which those of 
her sex must be prepared to pay who 
venture to dabble in state affairs; for 
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out of that fiery furnace few men’s cha- 
racters for honesty, and few women’s 
for chastity, emerge entirely unscathed. 
For our own part, we have always 
been inclined to give Lady Carlisle the 
benefit of the doubt, and have attri- 
buted all appearances of guilt to the 
indulgence of a meddling disposition ; 
but, however that may be, for the extra- 
ordinary levity imputed to her by M. 
de Lamartine, there is, so far as we 
are aware, no evidence whatever; and 
we can only say that she must have 
been a “merry Greek indeed,” com- 
pared with whom Cleopatra was tem- 
perate, and the matron of Ephesus a 
model of prudence and discretion, if, 
in the short interval between the bring- 
ing in of the Bill of attainder and the 
execution of Strafford, she embittered 
the last hours of her lover by living in 
open adultery with the man who had 
been one of the most active in hunting 
him to his grave. 

Another instance of this straining 
after effect we find in the Memoir of 
Gutenberg, to whom the Biographer 
thinks fit to attribute a sense of honour 
and delicacy more exalted than is ordi- 
narily to be met with. In illustration 
of this, he tells us that Gutenberg 
having, when in prosperous circum- 
stances, entered into a contract of 
marriage with a young lady of station 
and fortune named Annette of the 
Iron Gate, found himself reduced to 
penury by the numerous experiments 
he tried before he could bring to per- 
fection his newly invented printing 
press. Under these trying circum- 
stances, what does the reader suppose 
was the conduct of this pattern of 
honour and delicacy? He released 
the lady from her engagement, will be 
the reply. This indeed would be the 
behaviour prescribed by most mo- 
ralists, but is not nearly exalted enough 
to satisfy the high-flown conceptions 
of M. de Lamartine. Gutenberg, he 
tells us, thought it his duty, in spite of 
the most earnest suggestions on the 
part of the lady, absolutely to refuse 
the fulfilment of his own part of the 
engagement; upon which Annette of 
the Iron Gate had no resource left but 
in the law-courts of her native city of 


+ Vol. I.—Nelson, Heloise, Christopher Columbus, Palissy the Potter, Roostam, 
Marcus Tullius Cicero. Vol. 11.—Socrates, Jacquard, Joan of Arc, Oliver Cromwell, 


Homer, Gutenberg, and Fénélon. 
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Strasburg ; the result being, that judg- 
ment was given in her favour, and the 
model of honour and delicacy was 
dragged a reluctant victim to the altar. 
There is a story of the well-known 
Colonel Girgey, that when a young 
man, and residing in Vienna in indi- 
gent circumstances, he supported him- 
self by giving lessons in drawing and 
mathematics. One of his pupils—we 
presume in the former branch only— 
was a young and wealthy heiress, and 
the result which has so often happened 
in such cases did not fail to occur in 
this: the pupil fell in love with the 
tutor, and, having no one to consult 
but herself, made no secret of the 
state of her feelings, little expecting, 
as may be supposed, a refusal. The 
future Commander of the Hungarian 
forces, however, explicitly declined the 
honour intended him, on the sole ground 
that the woman he married must owe 
everything to her husband. On hear- 


ing this anecdote, it struck us that Co- 
lonel Gérgey carried his fierté as far as 
it could possibly go; but now we con- 
fess that in this point he must yield the 
palm without a struggle to Gutenberg, 


of whom indeed, if the facts are as M.de 
Lamartine represents them, we cannot 
conceal our opinion that his behaviour 
was that of a very shabby fellow. 

Another charge we have to make, 
which however has no great weight 
with ourselves, and yet we are loath 
entirely to pass over. 

It has been laid down, and is, we 
believe, generally accepted as a law of 
biographical writing, that nothing shall 
be introduced which does not tend 
either directly or by contrast to set off 
the main figure of the piece. This law 
M. de Lamartine altogether ignores ; 
any will-o’-the-wisp, however faint and 
flickering, being sufficient to lure him 
from the straight path that lies before 
him. Thus, in his Memoir of Crom- 
well, he rambles into the episode we 
have already alluded to of Strafford’s 
trial and execution; and again, in that 
of Cicero, he entirely deserts the orator 
for many pages to follow the fortunes 
of the fugitive Pompey. The present 

e, however, is one in which laws of 
all kinds are subjected to revision, and 
frequent recurrence is had to first 
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principles: thus, some of our readers 
perhaps may object, “ Provided, from 
the episode you complain of, I derive 
either profit or pleasure, what care I 
how far it deviates from the matter in 
hand? If an episode is held to be an 
ornament to an epic poem, why should 
it be deemed a blot on a biography ?” 
If pressed for an answer, we confess 
that, though more may be said in de- 
fence of this than of many rules that 
for centuries have cribbed, cabined, 
and* confined the pen of the writer, 
yet we cannot find a reply altogether 
satisfactory. 

Turning from these general remarks 
to the individual Biographies, we first 
come to that of Nelson, which has 
gained great applause on this side of 
the Channel, for the impartiality with 
which justice is done to the merits of our 
great naval hero: and for this we admit 
thatall praise is due to M.de Lamartine. 
We must, however, express our regret 
that through inadvertence he has re- 
vived the idle tale, derogatory to the 
good sense of the subject of the memoir, 
that on the day of his last battle he 
wore on his breast the stars of four 
orders, thus making himself a con- 
spicuous mark for the riflemen posted 
in the tops of the French vessels. Dr. 
Arnold, in his Lectures on History, has 
cited this as an instance of the ground- 
less fables that have obtained universal 
acceptation and belief,* and we had 
hoped that having once been exploded 
it had withdrawn from the stage never 
to shew its unwelcome face again. 

Passing on to the memoir of Heloise, 
we venture to remark that though 
Abelard, as impersonating the spirit of 
inquiry in that age, may fairly lay 
claim toa place among the Heroes of 
Civilization, we have yet to learn 
what exertion on behalf of humanity 
has entitled his mistress to admission 
among that illustrious assemblage ; in 
any case it excites our astonishment 
that the brainsick fancies of that un- 
happy woman should be deemed by 
our Biographer fit moral pabulum for 
the French artizans and peasants for 
whom his work wasoriginally intended ; 
the mixture of religious emotion and 
erotic feeling displayed in her epistles 
reminds us indeed of nothing so much 





* Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History, p. 380, n. 
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as of the outpourings indulged in at 
the camp meetings of New England, or 
still more closely perhaps of the dis- 
closures made at the trial of the mur- 
derer Rush, which called forth the 
groans and hisses of a thickly crowded 
court; and it certainly appears to us 
that if the lower orders of France re- 
main sunk in the sensuality which M. 
de Lamartine so feelingly laments till 
the example of Heloise reclaims and 
amends them, we may as well despair 
altogether of their moral regeneration. 

The Memoir of Roostam, which, as 
we stated, is the production of the pen 
of Madame de Lamartine, and consists 
of little more than a summary of that 
part of the Shah-Nameh which relates 
to that hero, is interesting, as giving 
the reader some faint idea of the great 
Persian epic, which in this country is 
almost utterly unknown. The high 
tone of morality which it represents 
as pervading the admonitions of dying 
Shahs to their expecting heirs, some- 
times reminds us of the maxims of the 
wise son of Sirach, and even of Solo- 
mon himself. Like most admonitions, 
however, they seem to have gained but 
little attention, for the history of Per- 
sia is almost unrivalled in the frauds 
and atrocities that stain every page of 
its annals. 

In Roostam’s career there is one 
passage, his combat with his son Zohrab, 
each unknown to the other, and which 
terminates in the death of the latter, 
that has gained notoriety even in the 
Western world: a similar scene may 
be found in the Third Part of King 
’ Henry the Sixth, the writer of which 
drama gives an animated picture of 
the horrors of civil war, by intro- 
ducing on the field of Towton, first 
a son who has killed his father, drag- 
ging in the dead body, then a father 
who has killed his son, with the corpse 
in his arms (Act ii. scene 5); but with 
these two exceptions, if we may trust 
Mr. Keightley, there is no instance of 
this particular situation* to be met with 
in the whole range of history and fiction. 
Wemight have expected that Macpher- 
son, who, in his Ossian, has presented 
us with every other variety of this 
kind—friends slain by friends, brothers 
by brothers, disguised virgins by their 
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lovers — would also have hit upon 
this combination ; but somehow it has 
escaped him. With respect tothe death 
of Zohrab, however, it has lately been 
celebrated by Mr. Matthew Arnold * 
in strains not unworthy of the theme, 
and we think that our readers will 
peruse it with more pleasure in his 
verse than in Madame de Lamartine’s 
prose. Before parting with this lady, 
we may remark that she has made no 
attempt at sifting the few grains of 
truth which the narrative contains 
from the huge mass of fable in which 
they are enveloped. It is manifest 
that wherever the mantle of Niebuhr 
may have fallen, it is not on the 
shoulders of the fair writer whom we 
now have before us, who finds in Mes- 
mer’s magnetic pail an apt comparison 
for the magic mirror in which Bijen, 
at the bottom of his stone prison, is 
discovered to the wondering eyes of 
Guin. Proceeding on this principle, 
her readers must unhesitatingly accept 
—— part of the story; for, having 
swallowed such tough morsels as magic 
mirrors and magnetic pails, it would 
be mere affectation to strain at such 
trifles as babes brought up by eagles, 
or a Dive summoned by the scent of 
burnt feathers, who with more than the 
skill of a modern accoucheur performs 
successfully the Cesarean operation. 

We now turn to the Memoir of 
Cicero, from which we shall cite a pas- 
sage, as giving the reader a favourable 
specimen of the kind of reflection which 
from time to time ornaments our 
author’s pages, and as at the same time 
expressing an idea that has evidentl 
taken strong hold of the writer’s mind, 
for he introduces it a sécond time in his 
Biography of Fénélon (vol. ii. p. 343) : 

Poetry, the only flower of the soul, was 
the first to engage him [Cicero]. Poetry 
is the morning dream of great minds, fore- 
shadowing all the future realities of life; 
it evokes the phantasms of all things before 
the things themselves appear ; it is the pre- 
lude to thought, and the precursor of 
action. Overflowing intellects, like Cesar, 
Cicero, Brutus, Solon, and Plato, begin 
by imagination and poetry—the exube- 
rance of mental vigour in heroes, states- 
men, philosophers, and orators. Sad is 
his lot who once at least in his life has 
not been a poet. 





* The converse case of a son killing his father may be found in Tacitus, Hist. iii. 25. 
+ Poems by Matthew Arnold. London, 1853. 
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Cicero was a poet always ; early, long, 
and late. He became a transcendant orator 
only because he was a poet. Poetry is the 
orator’s arsenal. Open Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Chatham, Mirabeau, Vergniaud : 
whenever these orators are sublime, they 
are poetical. The fragments of their ora- 
tory, which we retain for ever, are images 
and sentiments worthy of being sung and 
immortalised in verse. (vol. i. p. 348.) 


Thus far we have no fault to find; 
but when our author goes on to assure 
us that Cicero was a great poet, and 
in that line surpassed all his prede- 
cessors of his own country, we beg 
leave to demur to his decree. Mr. 
Landor, if we mistake not, coincides 
in this opinion of M. de Lamartine ; 
but, in spite of these high authorities, 
we can only say that the few remains 
of the orator’s efforts which are left to 
us seem rather to require excuse than 
to merit approbation. 

Oliver Cromwell next attracts our 
attention, and here we cannot help 
perceiving that in the course of writing 
this memoir our author has wavered 
in the view which he takes of this 
much debated character. His sketch 
commences with these words: “ ‘The 
name of Cromwell up to the present 
period has been identified with ambi- 
tion, craftiness, usurpation, ferocity, 
and tyranny: we think that his cha- 
racter is that of a fanatic.” (ii. 131.) 
In accordance with this, our biographer 
goes on to tell us that “ Robert Crom- 
well, the father of Oliver, brought up 
his family in poverty on a small estate 
on the banks of the river called Ely ;”* 
then, laying down the proposition that 
“ fanatics generally proceed from such 
sterile countries,” by way of proof 
he makes a hasty induction, drawn from 
the instances of Mahomet, Luther, and 
Calvin, and winds up with the conclu- 
sion that “as is the place so is the 
man: the mind is a mirror before it 
becomes a home.” From all this and 
more of the same kind, we inferred 
that M. de Lamartine regarded his 
hero as a man of one idea, and was 
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going to deal with him accordingly, 
and we perused many pages without 
finding any reason to suppose we were 
mistaken; but latterly, as events be- 
come more complicated, a new light 
seems to break in upon our author, 
and, after giving some extracts from 
what he aptly terms the “rambling 
jumbles of incoherency” that served 
Cromwell for speeches, he conveys to 
us in the following passage an opinion 
entirely inconsistent with that which 
he originally expressed. 

These speeches (says he) lasted for hours. 
It is very difficult to follow their meaning. 
In the same voice we recognise Tiberius, 
Mahomet, a soldier, a tyrant, a patriot, a 
priest, and a madman: we perceive the 
laborious inspiration of a triple soul which 
seeks its own idol in the dark, finds it, 
loses it, finds it again, and keep its audi- 
tors floating to satiety between terror, 
weariness, and compassion. 

Here we find that the soul, which at 
first was one and undivided, has sud- 
denly become triple, and, if the term 
used had been octuple or more gene- 
rally multiple, perhaps a nearer approxi- 
mation would have been made to the 
truth. Now between these two con- 
ceptions, the ill-considered one of an 
entirely simple character, and that of 
a character mixed and complex in no 
ordinary degree, which was the result 
of his more mature deliberation, M. de 
Lamartine, to borrow his own felicitous 
expression, “ floats to satiety” through- 
out the whole course of his narrative. 
If we may be permitted to contribute 
our mite to the huge store of argu- 
ment that has been expended on this 
subject, we would say that the character 
of Cromwell is one we not unfrequently 
meet with, the leading feature that 
marks it being a love of excitement. 
Mr. Cobden tells us that everybody 
must have excitement, and will have 
it one way or another. Oliver Crom- 
well required it in an eminent degree. 
This craving for excitement he in early 
life attempted to satisfy by sensual 
indulgence, being for many years what 





* The reader, however slightly acquainted with the topography of Cambridgeshire 


and Hunts, will immediately discover here some mistake. 


From the translation it is 


difficult to say whether it is to the estate or the river that the name of Ely is applied, 


but in either case the writer is in error. 


t It would not be difficult, if we contented ourselves with three instances only, to 


make an induction with a directly contrary result. 


The fanaticism of George Whit- 


field was, if we mistake not, nursed in the sadness and sterility of the tap-room of an 


inn at Gloucester. 
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is now called in colloquial language a 
“fast man :” then, finding this career 
weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, 
he next sought to fill up the aching 
void by strict observance of the re- 
quirements of an austere form of reli- 
gion; but, this being equally insufficient 
for his restless spirit, he plunged into 
the turmoil of state affairs, having 
certainly the interests of his country 
at heart, but as certainly not unmixed 
with aims of personal aggrandizement. 
That he was at least at one time sin- 
cerely devout, and that latterly he him- 
self very deeply suspected he had 
ceased tv be so, we think clearly appears 
from the conversation which on his 
deathbed he held with his chaplain.* 
Thus in our opinion he was not merely 
an ambitious man, a religious man, or 
a patriot, but all of them at once: 
sometimes each of these feelings pre- 
dominating in turn,—sometimes all of 
them conspiring and acting in concert, 
and sometimes conflicting and causing 
an appearance of uncertainty and va- 
cillation in his conduct. Every one of 
our readers, we think, must have more 
than once come across persons of a 
character like this, who probably being 
of capacity infinitely inferior to Crom- 
well’s, and not being equally favoured 
by opportunity, have not succeeded, 
indeed, in affecting the welfare of na- 
tions, but, nevertheless, for the most 
part contrive in their own little circles 
to exercise a sway hardly less arbitrary 
than that with which Cromwellruled the 
destinies of his country, and influenced, 
in no slight degree, those of all Europe. 

We must quit, however, this tempt- 
ing theme, and will only further say 
of this Memoir that, of all in the 
collection, it is most thickly studded 
with trifling blunders. 
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This heap of small absurdities, how- 
ever, quite sinks into insignificance 
compared with one large one that comes 
next in the book, and passes under the 
title of a biography of Homer. Such 
a farrago of childish fables as this pre- 
sents to us, it has seldom been our lot 
to peruse. Of the author of the Iliad 
and Odyssey nothing whatever is known 
with any certainty, neither his age nor 
his country, nor whether he was one 
man, or, “like Cerberus, three gentle- 
men at once,” or three hundred; every 
— is in doubt and obscurity ; yet 

ere M. de Lamartine gives us a de- 
tailed and particular account of his 
loves and his hatreds, his wanderings 
and his sufferings, as minutely as if 
the bard had held a portfolio in the 
Provisional Ministry of °48, and had 
made a bosom friend and especial con- 
fidant of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
If we are to take this sketch as a spe- 
cimen, historical criticism is indeed at 
alow ebb in France. To enable us, 
however, to swallow this unctuous 
morsel, the writer has supplied us with 
one grain of salt, in a spirited passage 
(ii. 267), in which he enumerates the 
qualifications necessary for him who 
aspires to play the lofty réle of the true 
poet, of whose duties and responsibili- 
ties M. de Lamartine evident ¥ enter- 
tains an exalted opinion, regarding him 
not in the light of one who amuses 
our leisure hours, but rather as a 
moraland religious instructor,—in fact, 
assigning to him the place which the 
Greeks gave to their aowdc, the Romans 
to their vates,f and the Celtic nations 
to their bard. This is certainly a pur- 
pureus pannus, but even here we are 
not sure that the French writer can 
sustain a comparison with our own Dr. 
Johnson, who, in his Rasselas, puts a 





* Th one of his lucid intervals, he asked his chaplain, Sterry, if it were possible to 


fall from grace. On his replying in the negative, “ Then,” said he, ‘ I am safe, for I 
am sure I was once in a state of grace.”’—Keightley’s Hist. of England, vol. ii. p. 248. 
+ The distinction between the poeta and vates is frequently marked by Virgil. Thus 

the shepherd Thyrsis (Eclog. vii. 28) speaks of himself as one who is already a poet, 
and may hope in due time to grow into a vates,— 

Pastores, heder4 crescentem ornate péetam, 

Arcades, invidid rumpantur ut ilia Codro : 

Aut si ultra placitum laudarit, baccare frontem 

Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 
See also Eclog. ix. 32; and we may remark that in the sixth book of the Aineid the 
vates only is admitted into the Elysian fields amongst the benefactors of the human 
race. 


Quique pii vates et Phoeho digna locuti.—vi, 662. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XLII. 31 
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similar description into the mouth of 
the enthusiast Imlac. 

Having up to this point had divers 
occasions to find fault, we rejoice to 
turn to a which we can 
bestow praise. hatever may be said 
of some in the collection, the Memoirs 
of Columbus and Fénélon will assu- 
redly be found pleasing. From the 
former the reader will gain as clear an 
idea of the adventures of the discoverer 
of America, as he would from the 
lengthier work of Washington Irving, 
which, in some parts, runs too much 
into detail for ordinary readers; be- 
sides which, the semi-poetical diction 
of M. de Lamartine is peculiarly well 
suited to the narration of events which, 
though real, are so wonderful as to 
seem almost to exceed the bounds of 
reality. 

We now come to the memoir of 
Fénélon, and our author's critique on 
his great philosophical romance. By 
a painful perusal of the ornamental 
passages of ‘Telemachus—passages not 
a little childish and fade—the English 
reader was probably introduced to his 
knowledge of the French language, 
and is therefore hastily inclined to re- 
gard that work as neither intended 
nor adapted for minds of mature 
growth. He will, therefore, be sur- 

rised at the mighty influence which 
Nt. de Lamartine (ii. 366) attributes 
to it in bringing about the great 
events which, during the last three- 
quarters of a century, have convulsed 
not only France but the whole world. 
To the writings of Rousseau, indeed, 
it is well known that much of the 
good and something of the ill may be 
traced, that were effected by the first 
French Revolution; but that Rous- 
seau himself was inspired by the lucu- 
brations of the Archbishop of Cambray, 
we confess never entered into our 
mind. This, however, is a subject on 
which M. de Lamartine’s opinion will 
have more weight than those which he 
expresses on the “ honesty and fidelity” 
of our own Charles the First (ii. 140), 
or on the “handsome and majestic 
countenance” of his profligate son (ii. 
210, 215). 

There is, as we said, in this Memoir 
much to praise: there is, however, 
something to regret. The young Duke 
of Burgundy, who is described to us 
as originally little better than a wild 
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beast, was put under Fénélon’s tuition, 
who, in a few years, our author tells 
us, had “remodelled this rude nature, 
at first sterile and unproductive, but 
afterwards ductile and fruitful, into 
the Germanicus of France.” The pro- 
cess, however, by which the remodel- 
ling was effected the biographer passes 
over in silence, being of opinion that 
“the recital of the endeavours and 
successes by which the master achieved 
the transformation of his pupil, belongs 
rather to the studies of philosophy than 
the records of history.” Now here we 
cannot but lament that M. de Lamar- 
tine, who, on many occasions, as we 
have shown, takes pleasure in devia- 
ting from his path, should persist in 
plodding on straight forward. Indeed, 
we may go further, and say we cannot 
see in what respect a most minute ac- 
count of the transformation of a wild 
beast into a Germanicus by the subject 
of his Memoir, would be found incon- 
sistent with his plan. Education is 
surely the proper — of divines, 
and it was especially so in the case of 
Fénélon, who is chiefly known to pos- 
terity as the tutor of the Dauphin, and 
the writer of a work for the institution 
of his pupil in the elements of moral 
and political science. It would seem, 
then, that an account of the process 
he employed—and employed so suc- 
contig in education—would not only 
not be superfluous, but would be ab- 
solutely indispensable to give a com- 
plete idea of the man, which we take 
to be the true aim and object of bio- 
graphy. On the whole we fear we 
must class this Memoir, interesting as 
it is, in the same category with the 
celebrated performance ofthe tragedy of 
Hamlet in which the part of the Prince 
of Denmark was omitted. Now, as we 
hinted before, episodes, however super- 
fluous in our view, may be pardoned ; 
we can skip over them, if so inclined, 
and be none the worse ; but what shall 
we say of omissions? We know not 
how they can be dealt with: where we 
look for a whole, we find a mutilated 
object, and have no means of supply- 
ing the missing member. There is no 
law, so far as we know, that excuses 
them ; and, judging them without law, 
they are equally without defence. 

To conclude our remarks on these 
volumes: as Socrates brought Philo- 
sophy down from heaven, and made 
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her converse with men, so it seems to 
be M. de Lamartine’s object—and a 
high and noble one it is—to bring Lite- 
rature down to daily converse with the 
peasant and artizan. We do not, in- 
deed, suppose he has succeeded in one 
aim which he seems to have proposed 
to himself, that of conveying a specific 


knowledge of the facts of History to the © 


minds of his readers. The working 
man surely does not for the most part 
carry away any definite idea of the 
literature with which he solaces his 
leisure hours. Exceptions to this rule 
there are we know. Many mechanics 
subject themselves to a course of men- 
tal training no less. systematic and 
laborious than any pursued at the uni- 
versities, either of England or France; 
still, as a class, all that the lower orders 
look for in literature of any kind is re- 
laxation and pastime, and nothing else. 
Under these circumstances a general 
impression only of what is read re- 
mains upon the mind, and in this re- 
spect we fear that M. de Lamartine 
will share the fate of other less emi- 
nent caterers for the amusement of the 
many, and that these sketches will 


pass away from the memory of his 
readers almost like the baseless fabric 
ofa dream. Notwithstanding all this, 
how vitally important is it that the 
general impression produced should 
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be one of deceney, refinement, and 
order, and not that of coarseness and 
discontent! Ifthe French proletarian 
will but read what M. de Lamartine 
has provided for his perusal, instead of 
reading that it was intended to oust 
and replace, he will read somethin 
that may perhaps do him good, an 
abstain from much that will certainly 
do him harm. True it is that besides 
the little inaccuracies in matters of fact 
to which we have already alluded, M. 
de Lamartine has—at least in our opi- 
nion—given an entirely false colouring 
to his narrative of the civil wars bot: 
of England and Rome. ‘These pas- 
sages of history are, however, “still 
vexed,” like the Bermoothés; the 
expression of contrary views does 
no harm to the cause of Truth, and 
if our author can but once inspire his 
countrymen with a taste for this kind 
of reading, we feel sure there will be 
no lack of pens, almost as eloquent, 
and guided by somewhat better judg- 
ment, to give a fairer account of these 
portions of history. But to inspire a 
taste of this kind is the difficulty. This 
once effected, we will not fear for the 
result; and if M. de Lamartine can 
effect it, even though he effect nothing 
else, he will indeed be entitled to 
boast that he has deserved well of his 
country. 





A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF THE EARL OF STRAFFORD. 
THE CASE OF SIR PIERS CROSBIE, BART. 
By tHe Rev. Artuur B. Rowan, D.D., M.R.I.A., &c. 
(Continued from p. 329.) 


ANOTHER instance of Strafford’s 
arbitrary proceedings and of the readi- 
ness with which Sir Piers Crosbie coun- 
tenanced and aided all parties opposed 
to, or oppressed by him, appears in 
the following transaction. 

The Lord Deputy made a progress 
into Connaught, and held a Commission 
of Inquiry into the titles by which the 
lands in that province were held. This 
measure was intended partly to raise 
money for the King’s use, by taking a 
fine in the way of composition where 
any defective title was found to exist, 
and partly with a view to settle the 


tenure of property and quiet the minds 
of the owners through the kingdom. 
There was an ulterior but unavowed 
object of establishing a plantation in 
Connaught similar to that in Ulster, 
which, if it had succeeded, might have 
had incalculable influences on the after 
destinies of Ireland, but Strafford found 
himself baffled in his projects by the 
obstinacy of “the men of Galway.” 
In Roscommon, Sligo, and Mayo his 
plans met with good success, the juries 
without hesitation “finding a title in 
the King to all the lands granted in 
these districts ;” but in Galway, where 
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the natives greatly dreaded “a planta- 
tion,” the result was different. A jury 

.empannelled of the principal gentle- 
men of the county, met at Portunna, 
August 13, 1635, and found a verdict 
against the King’s title (a curious and 
interesting deduction of which is to be 
found in the Strafford Letters). When 
called on to declare by their verdict 
“in whom if not in the King the free- 
hold of the lands vested;” they de- 
clined to declare this. The Lord 
Deputy, thus baffled, took his usual 
“thorough” course with these sturdy 
recusants : he at once instituted a pro- 
secution against both jurors and the 
sheriff* who empannelled them, for a 
“ conspiracy to defeat the King’s right,” 
and on the 27th May, 1636, they were 
“fined 4,000/. each! to be imprisoned 
until paid, and to make public confes- 
sion in court of their offence in not 
finding as they ought to have found 
on the evidence.” Had Strafford’s po- 
licy triumphed, among other results it 
might have followed that Britons would 
no longer have had to boast of their 
right to “trial by jury.” 

This extreme sentence was after- 
wards remitted through the influence 
of Ulick Marquess of Clanricarde, then 
living as Lord Tunbridge (his title of 
courtesy during his father’s lifetime,) 
in much favour at the English court; 
but, pending the prosecution, the Gal- 
way gentlemen sent over three agents 
to plead their cause with the King, 
and in this matter, with which he had 
no apparent personal concern, we find 
the restless and revengeful spirit of 
Sir Piers Crosbie involving him. This 
appears from the Lord Deputy’s reply 
to the communication of Secretary 
Cooke with which the former part of 
this memoir concluded. He writes in 
the following satirical terms :— 


I remember I was spoken to by some- 
body, for Sir Piers Crosby’s going over, 
being purposed as I was told to achieve 
some great matters in foreign parts; which 
I assented unto, it being in my opinion 
not at all considerable whither he went, 
and if he had desired, he might have had 
my warrant also. Since his departure I 
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have neither heard of him, nor from him, 
more than that he vouchsafed, with Ais 
pretty composed looks, to give the Galway 
agents countenance and courtship before 
the eyes of all the good people that looked 
upon them, gracing and ushering them to 
and from their appearings before the 
Lords—there is no more to be added in his 
case, but these two lines of old Jeffrey 
Chaucer, 
a busier than he none was, 

And yet he seemed more busy than he was. 

Perhaps it had been better for all 
parties, if Strafford and his friends had 
acted on his words, “no more is to be 
added in his case.” Sir Piers, as we 
gather from the foregoing, at this time 
purposed to push his fortunes in foreign 
parts: it appears subsequently that he 
offered to engage his services to the 
French King; but the evil destiny of 
Charles and his luckless minister pre- 
vailed; and with the same fatality in 
which an embargo was laid on the ship 
which was on the point of conveying 
some of the most troubled spirits of the 
kingdom to the new world, so, on the 
18th of April, 1636, Sir John Temple 
writes to Lord Wentworth, 
An intended journey of Sir Piers~ 
Crosby into France was suddenly staid by 
a warrant from Mr. Secretary Cooke, and 
good security taken for his appearance at 
your Lordship’s arrival hither. 
Better had it been for master and 
minister to have acted on the prudent 
counsel which prescribes “a bridge of 
gold for a flying enemy.” 

The ground of this arrest was what 
Rushworth subsequently entitled 
The great cause in the Star Chamber 
between the King’s Attorney-General, at 
the relation of the Lord Deputy Went- 
worth, against Lord Mountnorris, Lord 
Esmond,t Sir Piers Crosby, Marcus 
Cheevers, and others. 
These gentlemen were charged by 
information for “ raising and divulging 
scandals of the Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land, giving out that he was guilty of 
the death of one Robert Esmond;” and 
the transaction out of which this 
charge grew, was so curiously charac- 
teristic of Strafford, that I give the 
details at length. 





* This was Mr. Martin D’Arcy of the family of Kiltolla. Hardeman’s Galway. 

t+ Lord Esmond’s enmity is accounted for by the 16th Article of Strafford’s Bill of 
Indictment by the Commons, which charges him with refusing to allow subjects to go 
out of the kingdom: ‘‘ He refused Lord Esmond leave to come to England to defend a 


suit.’’ 
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One Robert Esmond, who seems to 
have been master of a small merchant 
craft, was required by the Lord Deputy 
to carry a load of * the King’s timber,” 
but declined to do so, upon the ground 
that his bark was already laden with 
timber belonging to the Chief Justice, 
as also “that the King’s timber was 
too long for his vessel,” whereupon 
(according to the “scandal” and as 
testified by some witnesses for the de- 
fendants who were not credited,) the 
Lord Deputy called him “ Sirrah, 
sirrah,” struck him two or three or four 
strokes on the head and shoulders, and 
committed him to prison, where, during 
a sickness of which he ultimately died, 
Esmond daily complained (according 
to some) of the blows the Lord Deputy 
had given him, and told one of the 
witnesses “that the Lord Deputy had 
made him ‘ Knight of the Cane.”* 
That Esmond died is certain, and his 
wife, Margery, “making her moan to 
Lord Esmond,” her husband’s kins- 
man and patron, he being discontented, 
with Sir Piers Crosbie, and Marcus 
Cheevers (probably one of “ the men 
of Galway”), spread the report, or per- 
suaded the widow to do so, that Es- 
mond had died of the strokes given 
him by the Lord Deputy. Sir Piers 
Crosbie was said by one of his judges 
(the Earl of Manchester) to have 
“carried himself very closely in the 
affair;” in fact, the only part of the 
evidence which appeared to touch him 
at all was the statement of one “ Walter 
Fitzharris,” who, while he was admitted 
a witness against him, was at the same 
time sentenced to lose his own ears T 
in the pillory for his share in the 





* In the Star Chamber trial, the Attorney-General rested his rebutting case to the 
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transaction, and his testimony was to 
this effect, “that he delivered a mes- 
sage from Sir Piers to Margery Es- 
mond, that her complaint would be 
well received in England, and that she 
should have a thousand pounds to 
come over :” whence we may collect 
that the storm was already gathering, 
which shortly after burst on the Earl’s 
devoted head. 

Strafford seems at once to have laid 
this “scandal” at Sir Piers Crosbie’s 
door. His letter complaining of it to 
the King is not come down to us; and, 
from the tenor of Secretary Cooke’s 
reply, we might judge that he was dis- 

osed to take no further notice of a 
ibel circulated by one whom in a sub- 
sequent communication he styles “that 
tritle Crosby ;” but here the obstinate 
pride of Charles came in to edge his 
minister’s resentment. Cooke writes, 

Your request for Crosby is noble in your 
own particular, but cannot comport with 
the interest of government and justice; and 
therefore it being not impossible that he 
was the author, and proved that he was 
the publisher of that scandalous libel, be- 
sides his other carriage, his Majesty re- 
quireth you to proceed against him. 


It appears also, from a letter of the 
Earl of Nithsdale, that that nobleman, 
in an audience with the King, had told 
his Majesty that, so far as he could 
conjecture, Sir Piers Crosbie was a 
principal author of the libel. 

Sir Piers was arrested by warrant 
of July 8th, 1636, issued to the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms, 

To apprehend Sir Piers Crosbie, Kn‘ and 
Baronet, against whom an information was 
exhibited in the Star-Chamber for scandal- 


evidence of the defendants, on the improbability that the Lord Deputy would demean 
himself so as to strike Esmond as they described; but a reference to Strafford’s own 
account of his demeanour in the case of Annesley, his servant, mentioned hereafter, will 
shew that there was no violent improbability in the statements made against him. His 
words are: “ that which was pretended by the Lord Mountnorris to be the disgrace or 
affront to his kinsman was this, that his said kinsman being one of the Horse Troop 
commanded by us the Lord Deputy, in the time of exercising the said troop was out of 
order on horse-back to the disturbance of the rest then exercising, for which he the 
Lord Deputy then reproved him, in a mild manner, but as soon as we had turned aside 
from him, we observed him to laugh and jeer us for our deserved reproof of him, which 
we disliking returned, and laying a small cane we then carried on his shoulder, yet 
without any blow or stroke then given him therewith, told him if he did serve us so 
again, we would lay him over the pate.”’ 

t+ The view taken of this man’s character may be gathered from the terms in which 
one of the judges delivered his sentence. Lord Suffolk, in the Star Chamber, declared, 
‘* Fitzharris to lose one ear in England! another in Ireland! ! and a third, if he have it, 
in Scotland !’’ . 
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ising the Lord Deputy of Ireland, and who 
had withdrawn himself, and to deliver him 
up to a messenger of His Majesty’s Cham- 
ber, there to remain untill he should have 
answered the said information and inter- 
rogatories.* 

Sir John Temple, writing to Went- 
worth about the same period,j men- 
tions the great interest Sir Piers was 
making :— 

He works strongly for his indemnity, and 
leave to depart according to the pass he 
hath had in his hands this month from his 
Majesty. The power of the Queen’s Court 
he hath already engaged to intercede for 
him; and the King hath been earnestly 
moved, that in regard to the great charge 
he hath been at in his preparation, and 
the powerful recommendation he hath ob- 
tained from her Majesty to the French 
King, his journey may not be disappointed 
and frustrated, upon bare suspicions and 
groundless surmises of his miscarriage 
here. His Majesty’s answer was, ‘‘ that 
he would have him stay; and that he 
would take it into his care, that he should 
receive no prejudice thereby.”” Thus it 
stands for the present. 

This note mentions “the powerful 
recommendation” which Sir Piers Cros- 
bie had obtained from the Queen to 
her brother Louis XIV.; and a lettert 
from Wentworth himself to King 
Charles informs us of the undertaking 
upon which the adventurer had em- 
barked. After writing of the discon- 
tents in Galway, and a rumour that 
they meant to rebel, and call the Irish 
regiments out of Flanders to their as- 
sistance, Wentworth adds, “If Sir 
Piers Crosby, according to his under- 
taking, persuade those regiments into 
the pay of the French, that door will 
be shut upon them.” Crosbie’s good 
faith in this project was possibly sus- 
pected: and he might be thought cap- 
able of negotiating on the part of the 
Galway “discontents” rather than on 
that of the French King. 

It was at this period that Wentworth 
himself repaired to England, hoping 
by personal intercourse with his Royal 
Master to dissipate the hopes of those 
who were offended with his adminis- 
tration, and to gather fresh strength 
for his future career. He had, in fact, 
already conceived some alarm in the 
threatening aspect of the enmities he 
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had provoked. In the letter which he 
wrote from Wentworth Wodehouse in 
Yorkshire, on the 23rd August, 1636, 
to ask permission to “ wait at Court a 
day or two on his passage to Ireland, to 
offer, among other things,—some for the 
ag agp of the King’s affairs, some 
for his own defence and safety,—all 
fitter to be discoursed than written,” 
he mentions, among other complaints, 
that he was “charged by Sir Piers 
Crosby with a horrid murder—the silly 
man daily countenanced and fomented 
by some at Court in his senseless calum- 
nies ;” and that he himself was, “in a 
word, reported to all the world rather 
for a Basha of Buda, than the Minister 
of a pious and Christian King.” 

About this time Sir Piers Crosbie, 
seeing the ruin of his projects in the 
protraction of this Star-Chamber suit, 
would seem to have sought to appease 
Wentworth, and to have offered sub- 
mission. This I collect from a letter 
written by the Lord Deputy to the 
Chiet Justice Wandesforde, his con- 
fidential friend in Ireland :— 

Crosby hath laboured, by the means of 
the Lord Holland and Harry Jermyn, to 
get offthe business; offers me a submission, 
which I refuse; hereupon he kept out of 
the way. I could not get a subpoena served 
on him ’till I got him arrested by a Ser- 
jeant at Arms, in whose custody he must 
remain ’till he hath answer’d and been ex- 
amined. FirzHarris hath done both, 
and upon his oath set forth the whole mat- 
ter, as in his former Confession was said. 
Crosby hath only pleaded Not Guilty,— 
and the Interrogatories are ready: and 
there you have the state of that matter. 


From this time the suit appears to 
have proceeded with that “deliberate 
despatch” for which the law is so fa- 
mous. Sir Piers Crosbie was kept, if 
not in arrest, at least under serious 
bail, to answer the charge against him, 
and doubtless suffered in the delay 
great losses, both pecuniary and per- 
sonal, as the subjoined documents from 
the Crosbie MSS. testify. He seems 
to have been reduced to great pecuni- 
ary straits, and on this occasion parted 
with valuable estates in Kerry, con- 
sisting of the Abbey of Odorney, or 
Kyrie Elieson, with its dependencies, 
including several valuable advowsons, 





* Rushworth. 


+ Strafford’s Letters, vol. ii. p. 4. 
} Strafford Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 34. 
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which now form a principal part of the 
Crosbie estates in that county. These, 
under the subjoined cautiously granted 
permission, he sold to his kinsman 
Colonel David Crosbie, the second son 
of Bishop Crosbie ; and we shall see in 
a subsequent part of this narrative 
with how little scruple he endeavoured 
to regain possession of the lands he 
had parted with in the hour of his dis- 
tress. The following is his petition to 
King Charles for liberty to sell his 
estates :-— 


To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
The Humble Petition of Sir Piers 
Crossie£, Knight and Baronet, Your 
Majesty’s Servant, 
Most Humbly Sheweth, 

That whereas by Your Majesty’s Refe- 
rence of the Petitionannexed, Mr. Attorney 
was left to do any thing for the Petitioner's 
relief, altho’ the petitioner did offer him 
to assign some of his lands to the Value 
of £500 per Annum, to be made liable to 
a fine in case he should be censured in the 
Star-Chamber. 

May it now please your Sacred Majestie, 
to be now graciously pleased to give spe- 
cial orders that Mr. Attorney shall take 
assurance of the said lands to be liable to 
a fine as aforesaid, And to cancel the Pe- 
titioner’s former bonds, whereby he may, 
with your Majesty’s license, dispose of the 
rest of His Estate, to the payment of his 
debts, the freeing of his Sureties, and the 
relief of his present necessities. And as 
in duty bound he will 

Pray. 


Resolution on the foregoing at the Court 
of Greenwich, 19 June 1638. 

‘“‘ His Majesty is pleased to license the 
Petitioner to dispose of part of his land 
for the paiement of his dettes to the Value 
in the Annexed petition desired, if hee can 
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satisfie H. M. Attorney General, that he 
hath such other lands in his possession 
worth £500 per Annum at least, free from 
Engagements, that will be lyable to a fyne, 
in case he should be censured in His Ma- 
jesty’s Court of Star-Chamber. And for 
the Bond in the Petition mentioned, M* 
Attorney is to Certify his Majesty whether 
Any other Defendant in the like case hath 
been bound to appear at the hearing or 
not. Whereupon his Majesty will Signify 
his further pleasure in that particular. 
‘* FRANCIS WINDEBANKE.”’ 


Upon this permission Sir Piers Cros- 
bie disposed of the Abbey of Odorney,* 
together with the lands of Anlane, 
Killahin, and Ballybromin, in the 
county of Kerry, then valued at £300 

er annum, to his cousin David Cros- 
ie of Ardfert, for the sum of £2800. 

A new actor now appears in this 
transaction, and a new feature of Star- 
Chamber practice is exhibited to us, 
shewing the terrible power with which 
this engine could, in “thorough” hands, 
_ every confidence and privacy of 
ife to the torture, in order to obtain 
evidence against any obnoxious person. 
In a former letter, Lord Holland is 
mentioned as an ineffectual suitor to 
Strafford for Crosbie; he is now brought 
maps 4 into the Star-Chamber affair, 

y a monstrous attempt of Strafford 
to force him to give evidence as to the 
confidential communications which may 
have passed between him and Crosbie. 

Clarendon, in one of his spirited 
sketches, gives us a portrait of ew 
Rich, Lord Holland, whom he describes 
as “A very handsome man, of a lovely, 
winning presence, and gentil conver- 
sation.” He appears to have been 
statesman, soldier, courtier. The secret, 





* This suppressed abbey did not come to the Crosbie family immediately on its dis- 


solution, in the 43 Elizab. (a.p. 1601). 


It is described as consisting (in a lease among 








the Crosbie papers) of “One Chancel, one Church Yard, one Steeple, one Cloister, 
with divers Doctors’ Chambers, and other chambers, built with lime and stone. One 
Water-Mill, with Course of Water, the Town of Odorney, consisting of twenty-four 
Tenaments and Gardens, ten plough-lands of one hundred and twenty acres Arable, 
with the Parsonages, Rectories, and Tythes of Odorney, Molahiffe, Dysert in Clam- 
Maurice, Aglesh-na-Mannah, and the moiety of the parsonage, Rectory, and Tythes 
of Moglagh, all came first to the Crosbie family.’’ 

Queen Elizabeth, by letters patent, dated 22nd Feb. 33rd of her reign (a.p. 1589), 
granted these with divers other things to John Champion (alias Chapman) of Dingle. 

John Champion, by deed dated 15th February, 41st of Elizabeth (a.p. 1599), con- 
veyed all his rights to Sir William Lovelace, knight, in consideration of £100, good 
and lawful money of Great Britain. 

Sir William Lovelace, of the Grey Friars in the city of Canterbury, by the above 
lease of 43 Elizabeth (1601), assigned his right and title to Patrick Crosbie of the 
Maryborough, Gent. in consideration of £130 good and lawful money, half in hand, 
and half to be paid. 
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intricate, may we not add "snl treaty 
for the marriage of Charles and Hen- 
rietta Maria was committed to his 
management; and the details of his 
diplomacy in the affair are exceedingly 
curious. It was probably from this 
negotiation that he gained that inti- 
mate relation in which he afterwards 
stood in the Queen’s Court, as one of 
her most confidential advisers. The 
causes of discontent and dissatisfaction 
between him and Lord Strafford are 
somewhat obscure, at least at this day 
it is difficult{ to trace them: some 
jealousy Lord Holland appears to have 
felt at the Earl of Northumberland’s 
being preferred to himself for the place 
of Lord High Admiral; and there is a 
mysterious allusion§ in one of Straf- 
ford’s letters, which gives reason to 
conjecture that personal rivalry in 
some love affair may have widened the 
breach, and embittered the enmity 
between them. 

With Crosbie his relations are more 
apparent and intelligible. He had a 


command at the isle of Rhée, where 
Sir Piers had done such “good ser- 
vice,” and not improbably it was through 


Holland’s influence that Sir Piers ob- 
tained the good offices of the Queen’s 
party to protect him against Strafford ; 
and we now find the proceedings 
against the accused merging somewhat 
in the questions which arose upon an 
attempt to compel Lord Holland and 
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“ Harry Jermyn” to give evidence in 
the Star-Chamber against their client 
Sir Piers Crosbie. 

Strafford seems to have been pro- 
voked to cite Lord Holland to give 
testimony by some document, satirical 
or malicious, which fell into his hands 
as circulated by the latter; this he for- 
warded to the King, and the next 
mention we find of the affair is in a 
letter from Sir William Pennyman, an 
officer of the Star Chamber, who in- 
forms Lord Strafford that he “ finds 
Sir Piers Crosbie’s interest at 


court not a little, and his boasting great, 
as if he were so closely guarded that your 
lordship could not possibly hit him in 
your Starchamber suit. The Earl of Hol- 
land storms extremely that he should be 
examined on any private conference be- 
tween him and Sir Piers Crosby, and hath 
spoken something to my Lady Moore, 
which your lordship shall hear of as soon 
as I get into Yorkshire. 


The course which Strafford, under 
the King’s sanction, adopted in this 
matter, seems so contrary to all modern 
ideas of the honourable confidence 
which should be respected between 
man and man, that we may, or rather 
must, suppose the rules of honour, and 
the standard to which such matters 
were referred, to have been very dif- 
ferent in those days. ‘There is no 
reason to think that Wentworth, with 
all his faults, was not an “ honourable 





* I use this word “ fatal’’ in reference to its effects upon the destinies vf the house 
of Stuart. The Article (x1x.) of the Marriage Treaty giving Henrietta Maria the tuition 
of her children to the age of 14 years, sowed those seeds of Romanism which bore their 
fruit in after years,—in hypocrisy, or, where honest to their secret convictions, in their 
ruin. No one who has read Carte’s Ormond (vol. i. p. 254) can doubt that Charles 
the Second was a Romanist at his restoration. 

+ ‘All the while He (Lord Holland) was at Paris his observations were minute 
and particular, His addresses wary and reserved, his Workings on MapaAm'’s affections 
close and artificial, his Counterplots to the Spanish insinuations nimble and effectual.” 
— Loyd’s State Worthies, p. 988; for his Correspondence see the ‘‘ Cabala.’’ 

} ‘ Strafford had two professed Enemies, the Earl of Holland and Sir Henry Vane. 
The first could never forget or forgive a sharp sudden saying of his (for I cannot call 
it counsel or advice), when there had been some difference a few years before between 
his Lordship and the Lord Weston, in the managing whereof the Earl of Holland was 
confined to his house, ‘ that the King should do well to cut off his head,’—which had 
been aggravated (if such injury were capable of aggravation) by a succession of dis- 
countenances mutually performed between them to that time.’’—Clarendon, book ii. 

§ Referring to some matter in dispute between Lord Holland and himself, Strafford 
writes thus bitterly : ‘‘ Methinks his Lordship should desire to clear his hands of it, 
that at more leisure, and freer of thought, he might one day write a character, and 
another day visit Madame Chevreux—[a French favourite of the Queen’s]. He 
sure was lapped in his Mother’s Smock,—which sure enough was of the finest Holland, 
indeed,—that hath thus monopolised to himself, as his own peculiar, the affections and 
devotions of that whole sex.””—Strafford Letters, vol. ii. p. 174, 

2 
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high-soul’d man:” and the unhappy 
Charles, though his failings were not 
few, yet seems to have been “every 
inch a king,”—the fountain of human 
honour ; yet here we find King and 
noble concurring in an attempt to 
get at a species of evidence, which 
would be something tantamount to 
requiring a counsel to expose the con- 
fidences of his client; nay, more mon- 
strous still, we see Strafford making 
calculations of advantages to be ob- 
tained* from compelling Lord Holland 
toundergoan examination, a proceeding 
wholly subversive of the fundamental 
axiom of British law and justice, that 
“no man is compelled to criminate 
himself ;” in a subsequent letter, we 
find him actually speculating upon 
the possibility that Lord Holland’s 
examination might even “ administer 
matter enough to make his lordship a 
defendant in the cause !” F 

Even Laud, ordinarily such an ad- 
mirer of “ thorough,” and so unfavour- 
able to half measures, seems to have 
been startled at this attempt of his 
friend. His view of the matter ap- 
pears in the following letter :— 

I would I had been of your counsel be- 
fore you sent to the King for leave to 
examine the Earl of Holland in your case 
against Sir Piers Crosby. I find many 
men of quality relish it ill, and above the 
rest Holland is very much netled; and 
tho I know your lordship weighs not this, 
yet two exceptions take many; one, that 
you would offer this without a fair civil 
letter to my lord himself to show some 
necessity you had to examine him,—the 
other, that the interrogatories were much 
too general, and too much pressing upon 
him as a Privy Councillor. It was moved 
in the inner Star-chamber by my lord 
himself, and the interrogatories found unfit 
by the common consent of the lords.t 


This opinion of Laud is confirmed 
by a letter of the same date from the 

arl of Northumberland. 

A long and elaborate letter which 
Wentworth addressed to the King on 
the 12th February, in which he sought 
to justify the proposed examination of 
the Earl of Holland by a recent pre- 


> 
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cedent in which Secretary Cooke had 
been examined in a cause of the Bishop 
of Lincoln against the King himself, 
does not appear to have produced the 
desired effect. Probably Charles felt 
that the privileges of his councillors 
required to be protected as external 
barriers to his own; and Wentworth’s 
interrogatories were left as amended 
by the Privy Council to his great dis- 
satisfaction, so that he seems to have 
made a virtue of necessity, and de- 
clined to examine Lord Holland at all; 
but, with considerable adroitness, he 
made a merit of it to the Queen, as a 
resolution taken in deference to her. 
Matters standing thus, it would 
seem that about this time Sir John 
Wintour, a servant of the Queen’s, had 
writ to Strafford to signify her dis- 
pleasure at the course he had adopted 
towards her especial servants and fa- 
vourites. This letter lying long un- 
answered is at length 100. Boe I by 
Strafford, with many apologies for the 
delay, among the rest “that he had 
laid it up in a box where he kept let- 
ters most esteemed, and soonest an- 
swered,” and then proceeds— 


In that letter it was whereby I found 
her Majesty not fully satisfied with the 
desire I had to examine the Earl of Hol- 
land and others, through the misrepre- 
sentations of the persons interested; the 
truth being, for all that, that there was 
nothing unusual desired of me, nothing 
which could in justice be denied me, or in 
any sort prejudicial to them in point of 
crime ; and yet, in good faith, presently 
in contemplation of her Majesty’s, I gave 
orders not further to press the examina- 
tion of Mr. Henry Jermyn, which else, to 
confess a truth, of all the rest I should not 
have done, as well knowing the intelli- 
gences that had passed between him and 
that trifle Crosby. 

And here that I meet his name, I be- 
seech you favour me so far as humbly to 
certify her Majesty from me, that I un- 
derstand that gentleman pretends to raise 
a regiment for the service of His Most 
Christian Majesty. If such an action be 
really well-wished unto by her Majesty, it 
will be necessary to put the trust of it 
under some better qualified person for 





* See Banks’s ‘‘ History of Corfe Castle, and many who lived there,” as reviewed in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for October, 1853, p. 358, for a letter from Strafford to his 
counsel, Sir J. Banks, on the subject of compelling Lord Holland to give evidence. 

t See Wentworth’s letter to the King of the 12th Feb. 1638, and the same repeated 
in a subsequent letter to Secretary Windebanke. 

t Strafford’s Letters, vol. ii. p. 230. 
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command than this gentleman, who is not 
only altogether desperate in his private 
fortune, but of very mean judgment, held 
for very mean and slight by as many as 
truly and inwardly know him; all which is 
spoken out of my duty to her Majesty’s 
service, and the honour of the business 
itself, not with any aspect to him, being a 
THING to whom I shall never vouchsafe a 
controversy: so as, this much said, my 
faith is discharged, it is the most indif- 
ferent thing in the world to me how or 
which way it goes. 

This is the last notice of the affair 
which we can trace in Strafford’s cor- 
respondence, except an incidental al- 
lusion in a letter to Laud, which fixes 
the conclusion of the Star Chamber 
trial to the 10th of May, 1639, for in 
a postscript to a letter of that date he 
adds, 

By this time, were I near you, your lord- 
ship could tell me how I have sped this 
morning in the Star Chamber, after all the 
malice expressed to my contrary, and all 
possible encouragement given to those that 
persecute me continually, howbeit unjustly 
and wickedly as ever was. 


Strafford’s cause was as favourably 
“sped” in the Star Chamber as he 
could desire. ‘The details are given at 
length in Rushworth,* as are also the 
censures of the judges, to which refer- 
ence has been before made, and among 
which that of Laud was remarkable 
for its diffuseness, and as being en- 
livened by a quotation from Gregory 
Nazianzen! The opinion of the Lord 
Keeper (Finch) discloses the fact that 
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Sir Piers Crosbie had desired a sum- 
mons to the Lord Deputy to appear at 
his suit in a cross cause, but was put 
off, and ultimately refused. The evi- 
dence offered on each side was com- 
pletely contradictory, and the defence 
taken was what would now be called 
a “plea of justification,” namely, an 
attempt to justify the scandal, by sus- 
taining the fact of Esmond’s death 
being the consequence of the Lord 
Deputy’s treatment of him. This course 
of proceeding is generally considered 
imprudent, because, in case of failure 
of evidence, or disbelief of witnesses, 
such an attempt is considered an aggra- 
vation of the original offence. 

The sentence of the Court of Star 
Chamber was— 

Sir Piers Crosbie to pay a fine of 
4,0007. 

Lord Esmondt to pay a fine of 
3,0002. 

Marcus Cheevers{ to pay a fine o 
1,0002. : 

All three to ‘pay the Lord Deputy 
Jive thousand pounds damages: the two 
first to give such satisfaction to the 
Lord Deputy as the court shall direct ;§ 
the latter to acknowledge his offence. 
Walter Fitzharris, a minor accomplice, 
otherwise infamous, who was admitted 
a witness against Sir Piers Crosbie, 
was, neverthless, for his share in the 
transaction sentencod to lose his ears 
in the pillory. Here terminates the 
first act of this curious drama. 

(To be continued.) 


MASTER GUY. 


THE christian name of Guy was 
once an exceedingly popular name in 
the county of York. have never 
heard a reason assigned for this, but I 
think it may have originated in ad- 
miration of the deeds and the man 
whose appellation is pertinent to the 
season, and whose reputation has sur- 
vived to our times. I do not allude to 
Guy Faux; that young gentleman was 


* Historical Collections, A.p. 1639, vol 

+ Also declared unfit to serve the Lord General. 

t The first publisher of the report. 

§ On the 26th of June, a p, 1639, “ all three severally made their acknowledgments 
at the bar of the Star Chamber, as pen’d by the judges.’? Rushworth. 


the father of perverts, but by no means 
the first of the Guys. 

The “ Master Guy” of whom I am 
treating here, or rather about to treat, 
was a youth whose family originally 
came from Northumberland. That 
family was, in one sense, more noble 
than the imperial family of Muscovy, 
for its members boasted not only of 
good principles but of sound teeth. 


iii. p. 888. 
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The teeth and principles of the Ro- 
manoffs are known to be in a distressing 
state of dilapidation. 

Well, these Northumbrian Guys 
having lived extremely fast, and being 
compelled to compound with their 
creditors, by plundering the latter and 
paying them zero in the pound, mi- 
grated southward, and finally settled 
in Warwickshire. Now the head of 
the house had a considerable share of 
common sense about him, and, after 
much suffering in a state of shabby 
gentility, not only sent his daughters 
out to earn their own livelihood, but, 
to the intense disgust of his spouse, 
hired himself as steward to that noble 
gentleman the Earl of Warwick. “My 
blood is as good as ever it was,” said 
he to the fine lady, his wife. “It is 
the blood of an upper servant,” cried 
she, “and my father’s daughter is the 
spouse of a flunky.” 

The husband was not discouraged, 
and he not only assumed his office in 
his patron’s castle, but he took his only 
son with him and made him his first 
clerk. This son’s name was Guy, and 
he was rather given to bird-catching, 


hare-snaring, and “ gentism” gene- 
rally. He had been a precocious youth 
from some months previous to his birth, 
and had given his lady-mother such 
horrid annoyance that she was always 
dreaming of battles, fiery-cars, strong- 
smelling dragons, and the wrathful 


Mars. “ Well,” she used to remark to 
her female friends while the gentlemen 
were over their wine, “I expect that 
this boy—(she had made up her mind 
tothat)—will make a noise in the world, 
draw bills upon his father, and be the 
terror of maid-servants. Why, do you 
know .»” and here she became con- 
fidential, and I do not feel authorised 
to repeat what she then communi- 
cated. 

But Master Guy, the “littlestranger” 
alluded to, proved better than was ex- 
pected. e might have been con- 
siderably worse, and yet would not 
have been so bad as maternal prophecy 
had depicted him. At eight years,— 
but I hear you say, “ When did all this 
occur? Let us start from a chronolo- 
gical station, and then you may pro- 
ceed like greased lightning.” Well, it 
was ina November morning's “ Morning 
Post” that announcement was made of 
the birth; and, as to the year, Master 
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Guy has given it himself in the old 
metrical romance— . 


Two hundred and twenty years and odd, 
After our Saviour Christ his birth, 

When King Athelstan wore the crown, 
I lived here upon the earth. 


At eight years old, as I was about to 
remark, young Guy was the most in- 
sufferable puppy of his district. He 
won all the prizes for athletic sports, 
and by the time he was sixteen there 
was not a man in all England who 
dared accept his challenge to wrestle 
with both arms against him, using only 
one. 

It was at this time that he kept his 
father’s books and a leash of hounds, 
with the latter of which he performed 
such extraordinary feats, that the Earl 
of Warwick invited him from the 
steward’s room to his own table ; where 
Guy’s father changed his plate, and 
Master Guy twitched him by the beard 
as he did it. 

At the head of the earl’s table sat 
his daughter, “ Phillis the Fair,” a lady 
who, like her namesake in the song, 
was “sometimes forward, sometimes 
coy,” and altogether so sweetly smilin 
and so beguiling, that when the car 
asked Guy if he would not come and 
hunt (the dinner was at 10 a.m.), Guy 
answered as the Frenchman did who 
could not bear the sport, with a Merci, 


jai été! and, affecting an iliac seizure, 


hinted at the necessity of staying at 
home. 

The youth forthwith was carried to 
bed. Phillis sent him a posset, the 
earl sent him his own physician, and 
this learned gentleman, after much 
perplexity veiled beneath the most 
affable and confident humbug, wrote a 
prescription, which, if it could do the 
patient no good, would do him no 
harm. He was a most skilful man, 
and his patients almost invariably re- 
covered under this treatment. He 
occasionally sacrificed one or two when 
a consultation was held, and he was 
called upon to prescribe secundum are 
tem, but he compensated for this pro- 
fessional slaying by, in other cases, 
leaving matters to Nature, who was the 
active partner in his firm, and of whose 
success he was not in the least degree 
jealous. So, when he had written the 
prescription, Master Guy fell a dis- 
coursing of the passion of love, and 
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that with a completeness and a variety 
of illustration as though he were the 
author of the chapter on that subject 
in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
The doctor heard him to the end, 
gently rubbing one side of his nose the 
while with the index finger of his right 
hand, and when his patient had con- 
cluded, the medical gentleman smiled, 
hummed “ Phillis is my only joy,” and 
left the room with his head nodding 
like a Chinese mandarin’s. 

By this time the four o'clock sun 
was making green and gold pillars of 
the trees in the neighbouring wood, 
and Guy got up, looked at the falling 
leaves, and thought of the autumn of 
his hopes. He whistled “Down derry, 
down,” with a marked emphasis on the 
down; but suddenly his hopes again 
sprang up, as he beheld Phillis among 
her flower-beds, engaged in the health- 
ful occupation which a sublime poet 
has given to the heroine whom he 
names, and whose action he describes, 
when he tells us that 
Miss Dinah was a walking in the garden one day. 
Guy trussed his points, pulled up his 
hose, set his bonnet smartly on his 
head, clapped a bodkin on his thigh, 
and then walked into the garden with 
the air of once young D’Kgville in a 
ballet, looking after a nymph; which 
indeed was a pursuit he was much 
given to when he was old D’Egville, 
and could no longer bound through 
his ballets, because he was stiff in the 
joints. 

Guy of course went down on one 
knee, and at once plunged into the 
most fiery style of declaration, but 
Phillis had not read the Mrs. Chapone 
of that day for nothing. She brought 
him back to prose and propriety, and 
then the two started a-fresh, and they 
did talk! Guy felt a little “streaked” 
at first, but he soon recovered his self- 
possession, and it would have been 
edifying for the young mind to have 
heard how these two pretty things 
spoke to and answered each other in 
moral maxims stolen from the top 
pages of their copy-books. They 
poured them out by the score, and the 
proverbial philosophy they enunciated 
was really the origin of the book so 
named by Martin Tupper. He took 
it all from Phillis and Guy, whose de- 
seendants of the last name were so 
famous for their school-books, This 
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I expect Mr. Tupper will (not) men- 
tion in his next edition. 

After much profitable interchange 
of this sort of article, the lady gently 
hinted that Master Guy was not in- 
different to her, but that he was of 
inferior birth, yet of qualities that 
made him equal with her ; adding, that 
hitherto he had done little but kill 
other people’s game, whereas there 
were nobler deeds to be done; and then 
she bade him go in search of perilous 
adventures ; winding up with the toast 
and sentiment, “Master Guy, eagles do 
not care to catch flies.” 

Reader, if you have ever seen that 
prince of pantomimists, Mr. Payne, tear 
the hair of his theatrical wig, in a fit 
of amorous despair, you may have 
some idea as to the intensity with 
which Master Guy illustrated his own 
desperation. He stamped the ground 
with such energy that all the hitherto 
_— aspens fell a shaking, and their 

escendants have ever since maintained 
the same fashion. Phillis fell a-crying 
at this demonstration, and softened 
considerably ; after a lapse of five 
minutes, she had blushingly directed 
Master Guy to “ speak to papa.” 

Now, of all horrible interviews, this 
perhaps is the most horrible. Nelson 
used to say that there was only one 
thing on earth which he dreaded, and 
that was dining with a mayor and cor- 
poration. Doubtless, it is dreadful ; 
but what is it compared with looking 
a grave man in the face, who has no 
sentiment in him, and whose first re- 
mark is sure to be, “ Well, sir, be good 
enough to tell me—what can you set- 
tle on my daughter? What can you 
do to secure her happiness ?” 

“Well,” said Guy, in reply to this 
stereotyped remark, “I can kill the 
Dun Cow on the heath. She's killed 
a tarnation many herself who've tried 
the trick on her; and last night she 
devoured three crops of clover, and 
twice as many fields of barley, on your 
Lordship’s own estate.” 

“First kill the cow, and then ——,” 
said the Earl, with a smile; and Shak- 
spere had the echo of this speech in 
his ear when he began the fifth act of 
his Othello. Now, Guy was not easil 
daunted. If I cared to make a “ 
might easily have said “ cowed,” but in 
a grave and edifying narrative this 
loose method of writing would be ex- 
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tremely improper. Guy, then, was 
not a coward,—nay, nothing is hidden 
under the epithet. He tossed a little 
in bed that night as he thought the 
matter over; and the next morning, 
made sheets of paper as crumpled as 
the cow’s horns, as he rejected the 
plans of assault he had designed upon 
them, agd sat uncertain as to what he 
should do in behoof of his own fortune. 
He at length determined to go and 
visit the terrible animal “ incognito.” 
It is the very word used by one of the 
biographers of Guy, an anonymous 
Northumbrian who published the life 
on a broad sheet, with a picture of 
“Master Guy” which might have 
frightened the cow, and which is in- 
finitely more ugly. Neither the black- 
letter poem, the old play, nor the 
pamphlets or ballads use the term in- 
cognito, but all declare that Guy pro- 
ceeded with much caution, and a steel 
cuirass over his jerkin. I mention these 
things because without correctness my 
narrative would be worthless. Iam not 
imaginative, and would not embroider 
a plain suit of fact upon any account. 
Guy’s carefulness is to be praised. 
Here was a cow that had been twenty 
times more destructive than ever Red 
Riding Hood's wolf was,—that wicked 
Count Wolf who used to snap up young 
maidens, and lived as careless of re- 
spectability as was to be expected of a 
man attached to a “marching regi- 
ment.” The cow was twelve feet high 
from the hoof to the shoulder, and 
eighteen feet long from the neck to 
the root of the tail. All the dragons 
ever heard of had never been guilty of 
such devastation to life and property 
as this terrible cow. Guy looked at 
her, and did not like her. The cow 
detected him, and rushed at her prey. 
Guy was active, attacked her in front 
and rear, as the allies did the forts of 
Bomarsund; very considerably con- 
fused her by burying his battle-axe in 
her skull; hung on by her tail as she 
attempted to fly; and finally gave her 
the coup de grace by passing his rapier 
rapidly and repeatedly through her 
especially vulnerable point behind the 
ear. In proof of the fact, the scene of 
the conflict still bears the name of 
Dunsmoor Heath, and that is a wider 
basis of proof than many “ facts” stand 
upon to which we are required by 
plodding teachers to give assent. 
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Besides there is a rib of this very 
cow exhibited at Bristol. To be sure, 
it is not a rib, nor of a cow; but out 
of reverence to the antiquity of the 
assertion which allegedly makes them 
so, I think we are bound to believe 
what is thus advanced. Not that I 
do myself, but that is of no conse- 
quence. Ihave a strong idea that the 
cow was not a cow, but a countess 
(not a Countess Cowper), who made 
war in her own right, lived a disrepu- 
table life, was as destructive to wealthy 
young lords as a Lorette, and won 
whole estates by cheating at écarté. 
Guy took a hand and beat her. 

Poor Master Guy, he was as hardly 
used as ever Jacob was, and much he 
meditated thereupon in the fields at 
eventide. The stern Earl would by 
no means give his consent to the mar- 
riage of his daughter with the young 
champion, until the latter had per- 
formed some doughtier deeds than this. 
The boy—he wasstill in his teens—took 
heart of grace, divided a crooked six- 
pence with Phillis, and straightway 
sailed for Normandy, where he arrived 
after meeting as many thieves by the 
way as if he had walked about for a 
month in the streets of Dover. But 
Master Guy killed all he met: there 
is a foolish judicial, not to say social, 
prejudice against our doing the same 
with the bandits of Dover. I cannot 
conjecture why: perhaps they have a 
privilege under some of the city com- 
panies, whereby they are constituted 
the legal Skinners of all sojourners 
among them carrying filthy lucre. 

Guy met in Normandy with the last 
person he could have expected to fall 
in with; no other than the Emperor 
of Almayne, a marvellously ubiquitous 
person to be met with in legends, and 
frequently encountered in the sea-ports 
of inland towns. The historians are 
here a little at issue. One says that 
Master Guy having found a certain 
Dorinda tied to the stake, and awaiting 
a champion who would stake his own 
life for her rescue, inquired the “ante- 
cedents” of the position. Dorinda, it 
appears, had been as rudely used as 

oung lady possibly could be “by the 
Duke of Blois his son,” and the Duke 


was so enraged at Dorinda’s charge 
against his favourite Otto, that he con- 
demned her to be burned alive, unless 
a champion appeared in time to rescue 
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her by defeating the aforesaid Otto in 
single combat. Guy of course trans- 
acted this little business — ; 
spoiled Otto’s beauty by slashing his 
nose; and so enchanted Dorinda, that 
she never accused her champion of 
doing aught displeasing to her. 

Anxious as I am touching the ve- 
racity of this narrative, I have re- 
corded what biographers state, though 
not in their own words. But I must 
add, that in some of the histories this 
episode anent Dorinda is altogether 
omitted, and we only hear of Master 
Guy appearing in panoply at a tour- 
nament given by the Emperor of Al- 
mayne in Normandy,—which is much 
the same, gentle reader, as if I were 
at your cost to give a concert and ball, 
with a supper from Farrance’s, and all 
not in my house butin yours. Never- 
theless, in Normandy the tournament 
was held, and the paternal Emperor of 
Almayne, having then a daughter, 
Blanche, of whom he wished to get 
rid, had set her up as the prize of the 
conquering knight in the tournament. 

I think I hear you remark something 
as to the heathenness of the custom. 
But it is a custom sacred to these times ; 
and our neighbours (for of course 
neither you nor I could condescend to 
such manners) get up evening tourna- 
ments of whist, quadrilles, and a va- 
riety of singing,—of every variety but 
the good and intelligible ; and at these 
modern tournaments, given for the 
express purpose which that respectable 
old gentleman, the Emperor of Al- 
mayne, had in view, when he opened 
his lists, the “girls” are the prizes 
of the carpet-knights ; so, gentlemen, 
Jaites votre jeu, as the philosopher who 
presided at Frescati’s used to say,— 
Jaites votre jeu, Messieurs, and go in 
and win. Perhaps, if you read Cow- 
per, you may be the better armed 
against loss in such a conflict. 

I need not say that Master Guy’s 
good sword, which gleamed like light- 
ning in the arena, and rained blows 
faster than ever Mr. Blanchard rained 
them in terrific Coburg combats upon 
the vulnerable crest of Mr. Bradley, 
won for him the peerless prize,—to say 
nothing of a dog and a falcon thrown 
in. Master Guy rather ungallantly 
declined having the lady, though her 
father would have given him carte- 
blanche. He looked at her, muttered her 
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name, and then murmured, “ Blanche 
as thou art, yet art thou but a blacka- 
moor compared with my Phillis,” and 
with this unchivalric avowal,—for it 
was a part of chivalry to say one thing 
and think another,—he returned to 
England, carrying with him the “ Spa- 
niel King’s Charls,” as French authors 
write it, and the falcon, with a ring 
and a perch, like a huge paroquette. 

Master Guy entered Warwick in a 
“Brougham,” as we now might say, 
and sorely was he put to it with the 
uneasy bird. At every lurch of the 
vehicle, out flapped the wings, elon- 
gated was the neck, and Master Guy 
had to play at “ dodge ” with the falcon, 
who was intent upon darting his terrific 
beak into the cavalier’s nose. At 
length, however, the castle was safely 
reached; the presents were deposited 
at the feet of Phillis the Fair, and Guy 
hoped, like the Peri, and also like that 
gentle spirit to be disappointed, that 
the gates of paradise were about to 
open. But not so. Phillis warmly 
praised his little regard for that pert 
minx, Blanche, all Blanc Espagne, 
as she wickedly added, and she patted 
the spaniel, and offered sugar to the 
falcon; and, after the dinner to which 
Guy was invited, she intimated in 
whispers that they were both “too 
young as yet,” (not that she believed 
so,) and that more deeds must be done 
by Guy ere the lawyers would be sum- 
moned by her papa to achieve some of 
their own. 

The youthful Guy went forth “re- 
luctant but resolved,” and he would 
have sung as he went along, 


Elle a quinze ans, moi j’en ai seize, 


of Sedaine and Gretry, only neither 
poet nor composer, nor the opera of 
Richard Cour de Lion, had yet ap- 
peared to gladden heart and ear. But 
the sentiment was there, and perhaps 
Sedaine knew ofit when he furnished the 
words. However this may be, Master 
Guy, though soft of heart, was not so 
of arm, for on this present course of 
errantry he enacted such deeds that 
their very enumeration makes one 
breathless. His single sword cleared 
whole forests of hordes of brigands, 
through whose sides his trenchant blade 
passed as easily as the sabre, when held 
y Corporal Sutton, through a dead 


sheep. Our hero was by no means 
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articular as to what he did, provided 

e was doing something, nor what cause 
he fought for, provided there were a 
cause and a fight. Thus we find him 
aiding the Duke of Louvain against his 
old friend the Emperor of Almayne. 
Heled the Duke’s forces, slew thousands 
upon thousands of the enemy, and, as 
though he had the luck of a modern 
Muscovite army, did not lose more than 
“one man,” with slight damage to the 
helmet of a second. 

Master Guy, not yet twenty, sur- 
passed the man whom M. Thiers calls 
“ce pur Anglais,” Mr. Pitt, for he 
became a prime minister ere he had 
attained his majority. In that ca- 
ard he negotiated a peace for the 

uke with the Emperor. The two 
potentates were so satisfied with the 
negotiator, that out of compliment they 
offered him the command of their united 
fleet against the pagan Soldan of By- 
zantium. They did not at all expect 
that he would accept it ; but then they 
were not aware that Master Guy had 
much of the spirit which Sidney Smith, 
in after years, discerned in Lord John 
Russell, and the enterprising Guy ac- 


cepted the command of the entire 
fleet with quite as entire confidence. 
He did therewith, if chroniclers are 
to be credited, more than we might 
reasonably expect from Lord John Rus- 
sell, were that statesman to be in com- 


mand of achannel squadron. Having 
swept the seas, he rather prematurely, 
if dates are to be respected, nearly 
annihilated Mahometanism,—and_ he 
was as invincible and victorious against 
every kind of pagan. It was in the 
East that he overcame in single com- 
bat the giant Colbron and his brother 
Mongadora. He was resting after this 
contest, and leaning, like the well- 
breathed Hotspur, upon his sword, at 
the entrance to his tent, when the 
Turkish governor, Eskalante, ap- 
proaching him, politely begged that ie 
might take his head, as he had pro- 
mised the same to an Osmanlie lady, 
who was in a condition of health which 
might be imperilled by refusal. Master 
Guy as politely bade him take it if he 
could, and therewith they went at it 
“like French falconers,” and Guy took 
off the head of his opponent instead of 
losing his own. This little matter 
being settled, Guy challenged the in- 
fidel Soldan himself, putting Chris- 
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—_ against Islamism on the issue, 
and thus professing to decide questions 
of faith as Galerius did when he left 
Olympus and Calvary to depend upon 
a vote of the Roman senate. Master 
Guy, being thrice-armed by the just- 
ness of his quarrel, subdued the infidel 
Soldan ; but the latter, to show, as we 
are told, his insuperable hatred for 
Christianity, took handsfull of his own 
blood and cast it in the face of his 
conqueror.—And no doubt here the 
writer had in his mind the true story 
of Julian insulting the Galilean. We 
thus see how history is made to con- 
tribute to legend. 

And now the appetite of the errant 
lover grew by what it fed upon. He 
mixed himself up in every quarrel, and 
he could not see a lion and dragon 
quietly settling their disputes in a 
wood, by dint of claws, without striking 
in for the lion, slaying his foe, and re- 
ceiving with complacency the acknow- 
ledgments of the nobler beast. 

He achieved something more useful 
when he met Lord Terry in a wood, 
looking for his wife, who had been 
carried off by a score of ravishers. 
While the noble Lord sat down on a 
mossy bank, like a gentleman in a 
melo-drama, Guy rescued his wife in 
his presence, and slew all the ravishers 
“in funeral order, the youngest first.” 
He subsequently stood godfather to 
his friend Terry’s child, and, as I am 
fond of historical parallels, I may notice 
that Sir Walter Scott performed the 
same office for a Terry, who if he was 
not a Lord, often represented one, to 
say nothing of monarchs and other 
characters. 

Master Guy’sreturn to England was a 
little retarded by another characteristic 
adventure. As he was passing through 
Louvain, he found Duke Otto besieg- 
ing his father in his own castle, “ go- 
vernor” of the castle and the Duke. 
Now nothing shocked Master Guy so 
much as filial ingratitude, and despite 
all that Otto could urge about nig- 
gardly allowance, losses at play, debts 
of honour, and the parsimony of the 
“ governor,” our champion made com- 
mon cause with the “indignant pa- 
rient,” and not only mortally wounded 
Otto, but, before the latter died, Guy 
brought him to a “sense of his situa- 
tion,” and Otto died in a happy frame 
of mind, leaving all his debts to his 
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father. The legacy was by way of a 
“ souvenir,” and certainly the governor 
never forgot it. As for Guy, he killed 
the famous boar of Louvain before he 
departed for England, and, as he drew 
his sword from the animal’s flank, he 
remarked, there lies a greater boar, 
and not a less beast than Otto himself. 
However, he took the head and hams 
with him, for Phillis was fond of both; 
and, as she was wont to say, if there 
was anything that could seduce her, it 
was brawn! 

When Master Guy stepped ashore 
at Harwich, or where that amphibious 
town now lies soaking, deputations 
from all quarters were awaiting him 
to ask his succour against some terrible 
dragon in the North, that was laying 
waste all the land, and biting in two 
all the waists which the men there 
wished to inclose. King Athelstan 
was then at York, hoping to terrify the 
indomitable beast by power of an army, 
which in combat with the noxious crea- 
ture made as long a tail, in retreat, as 
the dragon itself. 

Now whatever this nuisance was 
which so terribly plagued the good 
folks in the North, whether a dragon 
with a tongue thirty feet long, or any- 
thing else equally hard to imagine, it 
is matter of fact that our Master Guy 
assuredly got the better of it. On his 
return, he met an ovation in York; 
Athelstan entertained him ata banquet, 
covered him with honours, endowed 
him with a good round sum, and then 
all the new-born male children in the 
county became Guys. At least two- 
thirds of them received the popular 
name, and for many centuries it re- 
mained in favour, until disgrace was 
brought upon it by the proctor’s son, 
whose effigy still glides through our 
streets on each recurring 5th of No- 
vember. 

I will not pause on this matter; I 
will only add that the Earl of War- 
wick, finding Guy a man whom the 
King delighted to honour, accepted 
him for a son-in-law, and then, ever 
wise, and civil, and proper, he dis- 
ereetly died. The King made Guy 
Earl of Warwick, in his place, and our 
hero being now a married man, he of 
course ceased to be Master Guy. 

And here I might end my November 
legend, but that it has a moral in it. 
Guy did a foolish but a common thing, 
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he launched out into extravagant ex- 
penses, and suddenly he found himself 
sick, sad, and insolvent. Whether 
therewith his wife was soured, credi- 
tors troublesome, and bailiffs pre- 
suming, it is hard to say. One thing, 
however, is certain, that to save him- 
self from all three, Earl Guy did what 
nobles often do now, in the same pre- 
dicament, “ went abroad.” Guy, how- 
ever, travelled in primitive style. He 
went on foot, and made his inn o’nights 
in churchyards, where he colloquied 
with the skulls after the fashion of 
Hamlet with theskull of “poor Yorick.” 
He had given out that he was going 
to Jerusalem; but, hearing that the 
Danes were besieging Athelstan at 
Winchester, he went thither, and, in 
modest disguise, routed them with his 
own unaided hand. Among his op- 
ponents he met with the giant Colbron, 
whom he had previously slain in Orient 
lands, and the two fought their battles 
o’er again, and with such exactly simi- 
lar result as to remind one of the pe- 
culiar philosophy of Mr. Boatswain 
Cheeks. 

This appearance of Colbron in two 
places is a fine illustration of the 
“myth,” and I mention it expressly 
for the benefit of the next edition of 
the Right Reverend Doctor Whately’s 
“ Historic Fallacies.” But to resume. 

Guy, imparting a confidential state- 
ment of his identity and intentions to 
the King, left him to take up his abode 
in a cave in a cliff near his residence ; 
and at the gates of his own castle he 
received, in the guise of a mendicant, 
alms of money and bread from the 
hands of his wife. I strongly suspect 
that the foundation of this section of 
our legend rests upon the probable fact 
that Phillis was of that quality which 
is said to belong to grey mares, that 
she led Guy a life which made him a 
miserable Guy indeed, and that the 
poor hen-pecked man touk to bad com- 
pany abroad, and met with small allow- 
ance of everything but reproaches at 
home; and so he died!! 

A dramatic author of Charles the 
First’s reign has, however, resuscitated 
him in “A Tragical History of Guy 
Earl of Warwick,” enacted several 
times in presence of that monarch, and 
professedly written by a certain “ B. 
J.,” whom I do not at all suspect of 
being Ben Jonson. The low comedy 
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portion of this tragic drama is of the 
filthiest sort, dealing in phrases and 
figures which I can hardly conceive 
would now be tolerated in the lowest 
den in St. Giles’s, certainly not out of 
it. If Charles heard this piece more 
than once, as the title-page intimates, 
“more shame for him.” If his Queen 
was present, she haply may not have 
understood the verbaad summam caveam 
spectantia, and if a daughter could have 
been at the royal entertainment, why 
then the very idea revolts one, and pity 
is almost lost in indignation. That the 
author himself thought well of the piece, 
which he printed in 1661, is proved by 
the defiant epigraph, which says,— 


Carpere vel noli nostra vel ede tua. 


I must not devote much space to a 
retrospective review of this piece, par- 
ticularly as the action begins after Guy 
has ceased to be “ Master,” and when, 
on his announcement of going to Jeru- 
salem (perhaps to the Jews to doa 
little business in bills), Phillis makes 
some matronly remarks in a prospec- 
tive sense, and with a liberty of illus- 
tration which would horrify even a 
monthly nurse. 

However, Guy goes forth, and meets 
with a giant so huge, that his squire 
Sparrow says, it required four-and- 
twenty men to throw mustard in his 
mouth when he dines. From such 
giants Oberon protects the errant Guy, 
and with a troop of fairies wafts him 
to Jerusalem. Here he finds Sham- 
wrath of Babylon assaulting the city ; 
but Guy heaps miracle on miracle of 
valour, and produces such astounding 
results that Shamwrath, who is a spec- 
tator of the deeds and the doer, in- 
quires, with a suspicion of Connaught 
in the accent of the inquiry, “ What 
divel or man is this ?” 

The infidel is more astonished than 
ever when Guy, after defeating him, 
takes him into controversy, and laying 
hold of him as Dr. Cumming does of 
Romanism, so buffets his belief that 
the Soldan, fairly out of breath and ar- 
gument, gives in, and declares himself 
a Christian on conviction. 

During one-and-twenty years Guy 
leads a restless life through the five 
acts of this edifying tragedy, and when 
he is seen again in England, over- 
coming the Danes, he intimates to 
Athelstan that he has six years more 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XLII. 
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to pass in disguise ere a vow, of which 
we have before heard nothing, will 
be fulfilled. Athelstan receives all that 
is said in confidence, and promises af- 
fably, “‘ upon my word,” not to betray 
the secret. Guy is glad to hear that 
Phillis is “ pretty well,” and then he 
takes up his residence, as I have before 
told, according to the legend. He and 
an angel occasionally have a little ab- 
struse disquisition, but the most telling 
scene is doubtless where the bread is 
distributed to the beggars by Phillis. 
Guy is here disguised as a palmer, 
and Phillis inquires if he knew the 
great Earl, to which Guy answers, with 
a wink of the eye, that he and the Earl 
had often drank at the same crystal 
spring; but Phillis is too dull or too 
melancholy to trace her way through 
so sorry a joke. 

And now, just as the hour is at hand 
for the par. of the vowed time 
of his disguise, Guy takes to dying, and 
in that state he is found by acorn, 
the son, who knows him not. He sends 
a token by the young fellow to Phillis, 
who begins to suspect that the palmer, 
who used to be so particular in asking 
for “ brown bread” at her gate, must 
be the “ Master Guy” of the days of 
sunny youth, short kirtles, and long 
love-making. Mother and son haste 
to the spot, but the vital spark has 
fled. Phillis exclaims with much com- 
posed thought, not unnatural in a 
woman whose husband has been seven 
and twenty years away from home, and 
whose memory is good: “ If it be he, he 
has a mould wart underneath his ear,” 
to which the sonas composedly remarks, 
“ View him, good aan satisfy your 


mind.” Thereupon the proper identifi- 
fication of the “party” is established, and 
the widow is preparing to administer 
without will annexed, when Rainhorn 
bids her banish sorrow as the King is 


coming. The son evidently thinks the 
honour of a living King should drown 
sorrow for a deceased parent; just as 
a Roman family that can boast of a 
Pope in it does not put on mourning 
even when that Pope dies; the having 
had him being considered a joy that no 
grief should diminish. 

Athelstan is evidently a King of 
Cockayne, for he affably expresses sur- 
prise at the old traveller’s death, 
“ seeing,” says his Majesty, “ that I had 
appointed for to +. Sie Guy ;” to 
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which the son, who has now succeeded 
to the estate, replies in the spirit of 
an heir who has been waiting long for 
his inheritance,—that the death has 
happened, and it cannot now be helped. 
ut the most remarkable matter in 
this tragedy is that uttered by Time, 
who plays prologue, epilogue, and inter- 
lude between the acts. Whatever 
Charles may have thought of the piece, 
he was doubtless well-pleased with 
Time, who addresses the audience in 
verse, giving a political turn to the 
lesson on the stage. I dare say the 
following lines were loudly applauded, 
if not by the King, by the gallants, 
courtiers, and cavaliers generally. 
In Holy Land abroad Guy’s spirits roam, 
And not in Deans and Chapters’ lands at home. 
His sacred fury menaceth that nation 
Which hath Juda under sequestration ; 
He doth not strike at surplices and tippets, 
To bring an olio in of sects and sippets, 
But deals his warlike and dead-doing blows, 
Against his Saviour’s and his Sovereign’s foes. 
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How the royalist throats must have 
roared applause, and warrantably 
too, at these genial lines; and how 
must the churchmen in the pit have 
stamped with delight when “Time” 
subsequently assured them that Guy 
took all his Babylonian prisoners to 
Jerusalem, and had them properly 
christened by episcopally - ordained 
ministers. If the house did not ring 
with the cheers of the Church and King 
audience then,—why they were un- 
worthy of the instruction filtered to 
them through legend and tragedy. 

Such is the story of “ Master Guy;” a 
story whose incidents have doubtless 
meaning in them, but which were never 
turned to more practical he than 
when they were employed to support 
a tottering altar and a falling throne. 
—Reader, let us drink to the immortal 
memory of Master Guy. 


J. Doran. 





MEMORANDA ABOUT OUR LADY NOVELISTS. 


IT is not very lon o since the 
subject of the Lady Novelists of Eng- 
land came before us,* and furnished 
more than sufficient matter for specu- 
lation and cordial interest. Since that 
article was penned, several excellent 
works of fiction, by English women, 
have appeared, together with some of 
a doubtful, and here and there one of 
a really bad, kind. We are anxious 
not to let this subject drop. Our 
lighter literature is exercising pro- 
digious influence at this time. Our 
well-furnished railway book-stalls, our 
cheap reprints of novels, which, till 
lately, could scarcely reach even the 
middle classes, except through the cir- 
culating library and book-club, testify 
to the rapid and enlarged circulation 
of these works; and though we cannot 
if we would, and would not if we 
could, keep pace with them, a few pages 
may not be misemployed in giving a 
brief sketch of some of the most note- 
worthy of such productions. 

In the article to which we have al- 
luded notice was taken of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” an anonymous tale, gene- 
rally believed to be the work of a 


oung lady. Though far from fault- 
ess, the book is one of great promise. 
It contains many whole scenes of ex- 
traordinary beauty and power. Its 
deeply religious tone,—the manner in 
which some of its characters wind their 
way into the heart of the reader, and, 
still more, the experience we have 
since been happy enough to acquire of 
the deep root which its truths have 
taken in young minds, makes us recur 
to it here. It is certainly not one 
of those fictions which will be al- 
lowed to die; and its striking success 
has occasioned many inquiries after 
other and briefer works from the same 
pen. It is gratifying to find the last 
decidedly the best. The two tales, 
entitled “ Henrietta’s Wish,” and “ The 
Two Guardians,” have merit, but of an 
inferior kind ; and there is also an oc- 
casional painful impression of religious 
narrowness. Another, however, and 
far more worthy companion of “The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” has just appeared in 
the shape of a novel called “ Heart's 
Ease, or the Brother's Wife.” Not so 
painfully pathetic as its predecessor, it 
is more conversant with varieties of 





* In July, 1853. 
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life. There is nothing extraordinary 
in the story, but much of exquisite 
perception, and many delicate shades 
of moral beauty, are displayed in the 
unfolding of its different characters. 
First of our favourites is an uncle 
John, who, to the reader’s mortifica- 
tion, is dismissed to the West Indies 
far too early, in order, we suppose, 
that other people may get into mischief, 
unhindered by his manly and Christian 
influence. Then there is his friend, 
Percy Fotheringham, rough, satirical, 
clever, and magnanimous, who comes 
in to the rescue from any possibility 
of dulness. Of the female characters, 
Violet, the gentle heroine, is perhaps 
rather too blameless. Her extreme 
youth renders the anxiety and timidity 
imputed as faults utterly unavoidable. 
Theodora, though we dare not call the 
character unnatural, is too glaringly 
unamiable—inconsistently so, we hope: 
for we do not like to contemplate the 
spectacle of a woman perseveringly 
joining in the humbling and soothing 
prayers of the English Church every 
morning of her life, and remaining long 
so totally unimpressed for every prac- 
tical purpose :—her heart, for years, 
hardening under, or, at all events, in 
spite of such influences ;—her temper 
becoming less kindly, her jealousy 
amounting almost to hatred. The 
thought will occur to many a mind,— 
if such an absence of practical good 
effect can take place when the character 
is honest, generous, and free from 
hypocrisy, how will the worldly and 
careless triumph! and how deeply 
would such a result tell on minds 
already inclined to question, even in 
seriousness, the value of prescribed 
ordinances, and to expatiate on the 
greater efficacy of extempore and ir- 
regular services ! 

But the author, no doubt, will appeal 
to the final change, and impute it, per- 
haps, to the gradual operation of causes 
intimately connected with Church ordi- 
nances. Unfortunately, however, such 
will not, we think, be the ordinary im- 
pression. Love, and the influence of an 
amiable relation, are the marked agents 
in the matter ; the rest can hardly, by 
general readers, be considered as more 
than accessories. If we hesitate to give 
the preference to “ Heart's Ease” above 
“ The Heir of Redclyffe,” it is chiefly on 
account of this one character ; but we 
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also consider the two ultra-Puseyite 
ladies as displeasing and uninteresting ; 
and Mrs. Nisbet is wholly and unre- 
deemingly painful. In fact, we could 
have wished the volumes reduced by 
one-fourth, which might have left room 
for all the excellence, and omitted 
every defect, and enabled us to speak 
with entire approbation of a very beau- 
tiful novel. 

We now come ta Miss Sewell’s 
charming “Katharine Ashton.” A 
comparison between two authors so 
similar in general characteristics is 
almost unavoidable. Yet, amid the 
general similarity of principle, senti- 
ment, and talent, there are consider- 
able differences. Weincline to consider 
Miss Sewell’s as the most thoughtful 
and logical mind—her contemporary 
as enlisting our sympathies by a mix- 
ture of wit and of tenderness rarely 
equalled ; Miss Sewell reasons out her 
characters better, but rarely renders 
them engaging. Had she been the 
constructor of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
she would have found means of making 
the self-righteous and prudent Philip 
less difficult to read, less contra- 
dictory—the noble Amy less (if we 
may so say) a happy accident, and in 
her hands Theodora would have been 
both more natural and less offensive. 
But genius is not characteristic of 
Miss Sewell’s mind. The character 
of Aunt Sarah in “The Experience 
of Life” is one which perhaps best 
exemplifies her peculiar merits. The 
quick observation, the well-blended 
kindness and keenness, the sense, the 
spirit, and the deep faith by which the 
world and herself are overcome, are all 
peculiar to herself, and we doubt 
whether there is another living female 
writer who could have drawn such a 

rtrait. In “Katharine Ashton” we 
ame three principal figures, each ad- 
mirable in its kind—the heroine her- 
self, the too timid and oppressed Jane, 
and the proud husband; these are 
really master-pieces, and the incidents 
by which all are called forth and dis- 
plead are well contrived. Yet still 
there is not the power of Miss Sewell’s 
contemporary. 

We have taken note in the first 
instance of these two striking books, as 
they well deserved ; of others, we have 
not very much tosay. One, however, 
has come to us from America which de- 
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serves a fuller notice. The Shady Side, 
by a Pastor’s Wife, though brim full of 
local peculiarity, is much better written 
than most of these new-world Tales. 
It comprises the experiences of a good 
and laborious Christian minister and 
his wife in three several congregational 
churches in the United States. A pain- 
ful experience it is—though redeemed 
by some fine traits and touches of cha- 
racter; the selfishness of some members 
of the congregations being relieved by 
the excellence of others. Apartfrom the 
interest awakened by the view of trials 
so conscientiously borne and so well im- 
proved, there is much that is life-like, 
and highly curious, though sad, in the 
conflicts to which a state of manners 
and ordinary usages with respect to 
ministers among the congregationalists 
of New England give rise. All that is 
of universal experience among volun- 
taries is rendered more oppressive by 
the absorbing spirit of money making, 
so prevalent in America; the mean- 
ness, hollowness, and self-deception of 
the people bidding fair to ruin the use- 
fulness of an excellent pastor. Surely 
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such cases are not of ordinary occur- 
rence—we are unwilling tocontemplate 
them as being so—but that they may 
and do sometimes occur, we can hardly 
doubt. 

We are sorry that we can say little 
in praise of Clouds and Sunshine, by 
Mary Alicia Taylor. It is an unfair 
attempt to get rid of High Church 
views by representing them in the 
most exaggerated and odious light. 
Neither is it well written. 

The Village Millionaire, by Miss 
Lamont, is another novel of the season, 
and very clever are its occasional say- 
ings; but it fails in connected dramatic 
interest, and the perpetual shifting of 
the scene from India to England is of 
injurious effect. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Gaskell’s North and 
South contributes its weekly portion 
of strong sense and good writing to the 
Household Words. These are but a 
selection from the gifts of our Lady No- 
velists within the present year. ‘There 
are several of considerable merit which 
for the present we must leave un- 
noticed. 





ORIGINAL LETTER OF THE POET COWPER. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of 
the published letters of Cowper are 
addressed to his friend Joseph Hill, 
esq. a barrister in London, who fre- 
quently acted for him in matters of 
business. Mr. Hayley says, 

Mr. Hill has kindly favoured me with a 
very copious collection of Cowper’s letters 
to himself, through a long period of time ; 
and, although many of them are of a nature 
not suited to publication, yet many others 
will illustrate and embellish these volumes. 
The steadiness and integrity of Mr. Hill’s 
regard for a person so much sequestered 
from his sight gives him a particular title 
to be distinguished among those whom 
Cowper has honoured by addressing to 
them his highly interesting and affectionate 
letters. (Letters of Cowper, vol. i. p. 35.) 


We have been favoured with a copy 
of the following letter,* which is now 


in the possession of Mr. Mason of 


Chichester. Whether it was one of 
those addressed to Mr. Hill which 
were seen and omitted by Mr. Hayley 
it is not in our power to say; but we 
think that a portion of its contents are 
too important for him to have pur- 
posely passed them over, had that been 
the case. The price said to have been 
given by Johnson the publisher of Pa- 
ternoster Row for the copyright of 
Dr. Darwin’s Loves of the Plants, is 
worthy of remark, as well as Cowper's 
expression of satisfaction in his former 
transaction with the worthy biblio- 
polist :— 

(A receipt cut off, the amount of which 

was 401.) 


My dear Friend,—You heap kind- 
ness on kindness, and all on the head 





* We may take the opportunity of mentioning that the biography of Cowper by 
Mr. Bell, prefixed to his Works recently published in the Annotated Edition of the 
English Poets, contains two original letters addressed by him to Mrs. Balls, of Catfield, 
Norfolk (communicated by Wm. Bodham Donne, esq.), one of which, as it happens, 
was written only three days after the letter which we now publish. 
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of a pauper, who will never be able to 
make you any other return than the 
lean one of acknowledgments. I shall 
be glad to keep the nest-egg, if it can 
be cet, but I apprehend rather that 
the ee summer will go near 
to addle it. I will not however make 
free with that precious deposit unless 
constrained to it by necessity; a supply 
perhaps may in the meantime arise 
from some other quarter, and it is even 
possible that Homer himself may yield 
it, for the negotiation about price can 
hardly be a long one. You may de- 
pend on my doing nothing without first 
consulting Rose.* Apprized as I am 
of my own insufficiency in the art of 
bargain-making, I am myself the last 
man in the world in whom I would 

lace confidence on such an occasion. 
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ment. As to Johnson, I am still in- 
clined to think well of him, I mean as 
to the liberality of his character. He 
certainly dealt handsomely with me in 
undertaking to print my Task at his 
own risque before he had seen a line 
of it. Then again, he has a good re- 
port from all who know him; and 
thirdly and lastly he gave a handsome 
rice, viz. 800£., to Dr. Darwin for 
is Loves of the Plants. All these 
things put together make me hope well 
of him. A short time however will 
ascertain the question clearly. 
With my best respects to Mrs. Hill, 
I am, 
Most sincerel 


Indorsed on outside, 
27 April, 1791. 


yours, 
mM. CowPER. 


This, you will acknowledge, implies 


Wm. Cowper. 
some prudence, and even some discern- 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S VISIT TO YORK, IN THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH 
OR JAMES I. 


THE following verses have not, so far as we are aware, been ever printed before: 
nor are they entitled to publication for their elegance, or even for their satire, which 
is of the humblest quality. They are, however, remarkable as a picture of the manners, 
but slightly exaggerated, of the time when they were written, which was either in the 
closing years of the reign of Elizabeth or in that of James I. The hero of the tale is a 
youth who, although he had attained a beard, had never left his mother’s side; but now, 
having, like Don Quixote, read several romances of Knight Errantry, he determines to 
set out on his travels. He lived far in the North Country, and was resolved to visit 
London ; but he rides no more than one day’s journey, and gets no further than York. 
When walking about the northern metropolis, the object which strikes him as most 
wonderful is a monkey tied up at the Lord Mayor’s door, “‘ mowing at his clog ;’’ but, 
after drinking a penny pot of red wine at a tavern, he presently goes into a barber’s 
shop, and here we have a curious and faithful picture of the usages and manners then 
in vogue at such places of general resort. The professor boasts of the variety of ‘‘ new 
cuts’? which his art enabled him to place at the choice of his customers, and inquires 
whether his new employer would choose the French cut or the Dutch, the swallow- 
tail, the spade, or pic-au-devant.* 

Not understanding all these fantastic devices, the rustic declares he will have none 
of them; and the artist, in indignant revenge, resolves to shave off the young man’s 
beard altogether,—that being the most ridiculous trick that could at that time be 
played upon a person of his age. ‘‘ He knew not what that shaving meant, yet durst 
he nothing say ; but prayed him for to make some haste, for he had haste away.’’ The 
barber, however, was determined to treat him secundem artem ; and too much enjoyed 
his practical joke, to bring it to a premature conclusion. He polled his head; washed 
him with sweet-balls, rubbed and salved him, and then brought forth a terrible razor. 
To calm the fears of his victim, who now thought his throat was about to be cut, the 
barber bids his wife to bring a glass of agua vite, which was usually sold in such places, 
and the attendant boy was ordered to play one of his liveliest tunes upon his cittern, 
then a constant part of the furniture of a barber’s shop. All however is in vain; for the 
bumpkin falls to the ground in a swoon; and, having given much additional trouble, he 
relinquishes his design of more distant travel, and returns to his mother for consolation. 





* See the learned paper upon Beards by John Adey Repton, esq. F.S.A. in the 
Archeologia, and the accompanying figures of these several fashions, since copied into 
the Pictorial History of England. and other popular works. 
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We derive this trifle from the Birch and Sloane MSS. in the British Museum, 
No. 1489, art. 2, where it is headed ‘‘ The triming of Tom Nashe.”’ This title is the 
mere adoption of one already popular, from a well-known book, ‘“‘ The Trimming of 
Thomas Nashe, gentleman, by the high-tituled patron Don Richardo de Medico Campo, 
Barber Chirurgeon to Trinity College in Cambridge, 1597,” 4to. a publication which 
was directed against a celebrated dramatic author and satirist by his opponent Richard 
Leichfield. Our poem has clearly nothing more to do with Nash than that it is of con- 
temporary date, and that its author was desirous to attract attention by the assistance 
of his popular name. 


THE TRIMING OF TOM NASHE. 
(From Birch and Sloane MSS. fo. 1489, Art. 2.) 
Harke, harke, my Masters, and give eare, give eare, &c. 


Harke, hark, my masters, and be still, be still and give good eare, 
And I will singe as merrye a jeast as you have hearde this yeare. 
For mirth me thinkes this merrye tyme, shold not come out of season, 
If any then fynds any faulte, he lacks both wit and reason. 

Yet sing I not of Lorde or Knight, nor Squire of lowe degree, 

But of a warye Greeke who dwelt far hence i’ th’ North Countrye. 
Far hence i’ th’ North Country he dwelt, his name I have forgot, 
But sure he was foole neere akin to Mounsieur Don Quixot, 

And like him too as like could bee, in bodye, mynde, and face, 

And for his doughtye deedes in fight, not bating him an ace; 

And he as many authors read, as ere Don Quixot had, 

And some of them colde say by harte, to make the hearers glad. 

The valyand deeds ’i th’ Knight of the Swan, and Rossileer so tall, 
And Palmarinde of England, too, and Amadis of Gaul. 

Bevis of Hampton he had read, and Guy of Warwick stoute, 

Nuon of Bordeuxe, though so long, yet he had read him out. 

The 100 Tales and Scogging’s Jeasts, and Arthur of the Round Table, 
The 12 wysemen of Gotam too, and Ballads innumerable. 

But to proceed and not to make the matter long or garrishe, 

He was the onely onely youth that was in al our parishe. 

This gallant livde foole 20 yeares under his mother’s wing, 

And for to see some countryes straunge he thought to have a flinge. 
He sadled then his good gray mare, his mare as gray as glasse, 

The which cold carrye sackes to th’ mill far better than a asse. 

He tooke his leave of all his frends, but chiefest of his mother, 

Who swoare of al the barnes she had, she had not sike another. 

He mounted then upon his mare, and, shorte tale for to tell, 

His father’s bootes and an old spur did serve him passing well. 

His mother’s girdle for a scarfe did make him fine and gay 

With rustye morglay* by his syde, full brave he went away. 

He had not ridden halfe a myle, good lucke may him betyde, 

But he askte the way to London towne, for thether wolde he ryde. 
Yet was it never his good lucke, his good lucke to come there, 
Disastrous fortune kept him backe, as you shall after beare. 

But when he had ridden 20 myles, myles 20 at the moste, (Ellerby) t 
He at an ale-house did dismount, and thus began to boaste : 

“ If England bee as big each way, as I have come,” he sayde, 

“Then of the Spanyard, Turke, nor Pope, we neede not be afrayde.” 
But then to his Ostis spake he, “ Let me have for my money 

“ A daintye dish which likes me well, men call codlings and honey.” 
“In truth, Sir,” quothe she, “I have neither cake, nor pye, nor custarde, 
“ But I have a dish, a daintye dish, men call stew’d pork and mustard.” 





* Morglay. ‘‘ The sword of Sir Bevis of Southampton; so famous that it became 
a general name for a sword.”—Nares’s Glossary. 

t Ellerby. There are two places of this name in Yorkshire; one in the parish of 
Swine, 73 miles north-east by north from Kingston-upon-Hull, the other in the parish 
of Lythe, 7} miles west north-west from Whitby. 
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But when his pennye he had spent, and was aboute to paye, 

He spyde by chance, by chance he spyde, some riding on the way, 

To whom with cap in hand he said, “ Praye whither are you boune ? 

“ We ryde, fayre Sir,” quoth one of them, “ to Ebor's ancient towne.” 
“ And thether wold I ryde,” quoth he, “ if you ryde not to faste.” 

But to be breife, at Ebor’s towne, they alighted at the laste. 

He to an Oastler gave his mare, and bade him take some paynes 

To set hir up, to give her hay, and half a peck of graynes. 

The while he went about the towne, some marvailes for to spye, 

But first of all he wondred that the houses were so hye. 

But then he saw the strangest sight that ere he saw before, 

A monkey mowing at his clog tyde at my Lord Mayor's doore. 

He blest himselfe, and then did aske, what country man it was, 

“ A monkye, Sir.” “A monke,” quoth he, “ why then he can sing masse ?” 
“Nay, Sir, he’s neyther French nor Dutch, nor Protestant nor Papiste,” 
“Why then I am sure, I’m sure he is some slye outlandish Atheist.” 
But when he had gazed at each shop, and gazed at each signe, 

He at the taverne needs must drinke his pennye pot of wyne. 

When he had dranke the wyne so read, he was so animated 

That he wold to the Barber's goe to be matriculated. 

But when unto the shop he came, the Barber neat and trim 

Did bid him welcome heartylye, and thus he spake to him. 

“ Of what new cut wil you be cut, the French cut, or the Dutch? 
“For of the new cuts I have such store few in this towne have such. 

“ Wil you be cut the swallowtayle, the spade, or piccadaunte P 

“For all thes cuts to pleasure you upon my fingers haunte. 

“ Of other cuts I have in store, if you mislike of thos, 

“ The lovelye cut unto your frends, or cruel to your foes.” 

So much of cuts the Barber talkt my youth did like him worse, 

For why! he fearde one of thes cuts was he wold cut his purse. 

“T praye you clippe my hayre,” quoth he, “none of your cuts I crave.” 
“Tt shall be done,” the barber said, “ your bearde I'le also shave.” 

He knew not what that shaveinge meant, yet durst he nothing say, 
But prayde him for to make some haste, for he had haste away. 

He set him downe then in a chayre upon a cushen warm, 

And put a cloath about his neck ; al this was yet no harme. 

He polde his heade, and washte his face with bals that sweet did smell, 
He rubde and saued, he snipt and snapt, al this did like him well. 
Which being done the barber then prepares to shave his face, 

And with a razor sharpe and keene began to scrape apace. 

He being fearde, the barber said, “ I’le warrant ye, for a pin ;” 

But as he talkt he whitled stil juste underneath his chin, 

Which brysyed him so to th’ harte, that this I praye you note, 

Before he feared but his purse, but now he feard his throat. 

“ Plucke up your harte,” the barber said, “let nothing here afright ye, 
“ And, wyfe, bring hyther quickelye, quick, a little aqua vite. 

“ And you, Sir boy, come hither now, and on your citron play 

“Some merrye hunting or Scotch jig to drive his feare away.” 

But yet before the water came my youth was in a swounde, 

Nor musicke then cold banish feare, for he faulde to the ground. 

The barber swore, the wyfe cryed out, the neighbours in came running, 
And everye one to save the man did shew their skil and cunning. 
Some held burnt feathers to his nose, caste water in his face, 

Pourde aqua vite in his mouthe, and some did praye apace. 

But yet when all was done and said, their hope was almost past, 

Until by giving him some ayre hys lyfe retyrnde at last. 

But oh? the shop was so perfumde, each one did stop his nose, 

And he for feare, for feare alas! alas! had ** * ** * * 

Some laught, some smilde, and some sayde fye! but all made haste away, 
And he with shame and greefe, poore man, did for his trimming pay, 
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And went from thence unto the place from whence he came before, 
And vowde to God, to God he vowde, never to travel more. 
So home unto his mother came, and there you need not doubt 


But of all his travels made a rime, but of his cutin 
Thus have I done the best to please, the best that 


out. 
was able, 


Which if it please, then bid me drinke, and joy be at your table. 
FINIS. 





ON THE ARCHITECTURE AND MOSAICS OF WILTON CHURCH. 
By James E, NigutinGA.e, Esq. 


(Read at the Meeting of the Wiltshire Archeological Society at Wilton.) 


In an ordinary way there would be little 
to connect a body of Archzologists with a 
newly-erected church, but in the present 
instance we have the type of a style of ar- 
chitecture seldom seen in the North of 
Europe, and scarcely at all in England, 
except in that modified form known as the 
Norman style, and which preceded the in- 
troduction of the pointed arch. 

Accustomed as we are to the different 
phases of Gothic architecture—the off- 
spring of the North—comparatively little is 
known of the Byzantine and Romanesque 
styles which are found in Southern Europe. 
Now as we have in Wilton Church a well 
developed example of the latter style, 
differing so materially from our Northern 
Gothic-—although both came originally 
from the same source—I think it will be 
no loss of time if we take advantage of this 
building in the way of illustration of early 
Christian architecture, especially as it con- 
tains, besides ancient stained glass, some 
of the old Italian mosaics, specimens of 
which it would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to find elsewhere in this country. 

During the first three centuries of the 
Christian sera, churches can scarcely be 
said to have existed. The ordinary places of 
worship of the early Christians were con- 
fined to catacombs and other secret places. 
During this same period the architecture of 
the heathen Romans had gradually de- 
teriorated ; and this followed so regular a 
course that when the Emperor Constantine, 
in the year 323, embraced the Christian 
faith, Roman architecture was at its worst. 

An entirely new order of sacred architec- 
ture now arose. The Christian ceremonies 
required large spaces for the assemblage 
of the congregation at certain periods. The 
heathen temple was simply the shrine of 
the image of the Deity; the mass of wor- 
shippers assembled in front of the temples 
where sacrifices were offered upon the 
altars in the open air. 

But there was in use at Rome at that 
time another species of building whose de- 
sign seemed better calculated for the exi- 
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gencies of Christian worship, besides 
avoiding the form of the pagan temple. 
This was the Hall of Justice—the Basilica. 
If the buildings themselves were not ac- 
tually used for Christian worship, their 
forms and general arrangement were so 
well adapted to the purpose that they were 
imitated with little change. 

These buildings were oblong, and divided 
by a double range of columns into a cen- 
tral avenue and two lateral aisles. At the 
extremity was a transverse aisle or tran- 
sept, containing the semi-circular recess, 
called the tribune or absis, with a ceiling 
rounded off like the head of a niche. 

This part was raised a few steps above 
the rest of the interior; in front stood an 
altar, and behind it sat the judge with his 
councillors. 

If we divest Wilton Church of the cam- 
panile or bell-tower, we have, so to speak, 
an ancient basilica adapted to the purpose 
of Christian worship. The form of the 
central avenue allowed it to be easily con- 
verted into the nave or ship of St. Peter, 
the great characteristic of a Christian 
church; one of the lateral aisles, as in the 
courts of justice, was set apart for the 
males, the other for the females. 

The raised absis or tribune, which was 
peculiarly the seat of justice, became the 
presbytery or receptacle of the superior 
clergy. In its centre stood the throne of 
the Bishop, who might thence, like a true 
Episcopus, look down upon the congre- 
gation. Between the tribune and the 
body of the nave was the choir, surrounded 
by its cancelli or inclosures ; on either side 
of the choir arose the ambones, the pulpits, 
from whence the epistle and gospel were 
respectively read. The elaborate pulpit in 
Wilton Church may fairly represent one of 
these. In later times, when altars, no 
longer insulated, did not permit the bishops 
and clergy to be seen behind them, the 
presbytery was removed from the absis at 
its back to the choir in front. All the 
examples and fragments of these early 
ritual arrangements, which still exist in the 
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venerable church of San Clemente at Rome 
and elsewhere, are of richly worked marble, 
very generally adorned with mosaics, partly 
of glass and partly of precious marbles. 
The basilica, thus modified and adapted to 
Christian worship, contained the germ of 
the Ecclesiastical architecture of all Chris- 
tendom. 

Another style of Christian architecture, 
however, arose almost simultaneously with 
the adoption of the BasilicaatRome. The 
Emperor Constantine having transferred 
the seat of empire to Byzantium, there 
immediately sprung into existence a new 
form, which to this day is prevalent in the 
East. 

The Eastern Christians seemed to have 
taken the models of their churches from 
the great domed halls of the public baths. 
Instead of the long nave and transverse 
presbytery of the Roman basilica, four 
naves or pillared avenues of equal length 
and breadth were disposed at right angles 
to each other, so as to form the figure of a 
cross ; a dome or cupola was raised in the 
centre, resting on four pier masses ; and in 
the more sumptuous Byzantine churches, 
smaller cupolas were reared at the extre- 
mities of the four limbs of the cross. 

Another peculiarity consisted in the 
squareness of their buildings ; they did not 


delight in vistas ; the exteriors were im- 
posing only from the numerous domes 
which formed the roofs, and the multitude 
of curves and semi-circular arches in every 


direction. The capitals and columns of 
earlier buildings were used oftentimes with 
incongruous effect ; and, where new capitals 
had to be restored, no attempt was made 
to copy the classic examples. They be- 
came little more than square blocks, 
tapered down to the shaft, and decorated 
with foliage in Jow relief, or with a sort of 
basket-work, peculiar to the style. 

The Mosque of Santa Sophia, at Con- 
stantinople, as rebuilt by Justinian, in the 
6th century, may be considered the model 
of Byzantine architecture. The church 
of San Vitale, at Ravenna, also built by 
that Emperor, is interesting, as marking 
the first appearance of the Byzantine cu- 
pola in Italy ; to which may be added St. 
Mark’s, at Venice, which was mostly built 
by Greek architects, during the 11th and 
12th centuries. 

This style, under various names and 
modifications, has flourished to the present 
day wherever the Oriental churches or 
Mohamedanism exist. ‘The Arabs adopted 
it from the first. The Kremlin of Mos- 
cow, the Alhambra of Granada, the Sara- 
cenic remains in Sicily, and the tombs of 
the Memlook kings near Cairo, all claim 
the same unmistakeable origin. These two 
new Christian styles, then, which had risen 
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at Rome and Constantinople, were each 
destined to a long and uncontésted supre- 
macy, respectively in the East and West, 
and, in their combination, to become 
the parents of the architecture of Lom- 
bardy, and ultimately of the Pointed or 
Gothic. 

The influence of the Lombards in Italy, 
and the iconoclastic rupture of the 8th 
century (by which a multitude of Greek 
artists were scattered over the continent), 
gave a new impulse to Western Europe. 
Italy became politically independent of the 
Byzantine Empire, and the Church of 
Rome thenceforward independent of that 
of Constantinople. A more advanced style 
of architecture, with a complete and con- 
nected system of forms, soon prevailed 
wherever the Latin Church spread its in- 
fluence, and the associated body of free- 
masons powerfully contributed to its diffu- 
sion over Europe. It has been’ called 
Lombardic, or, perhaps, more conveniently 
Romanesque, connecting the Basilica of 
the Western Empire with the buildings 
destined for the same purpose in the East ; 
it forms a connecting link between the 
Classic and Gothic styles of architecture. 

It retained the cupola as well as the 
cruciform plan of the Byzantine style, not, 
however, iv the form of a Greek cross of 
four equal limbs, but by an elongation of 
the nave opposite the sanctuary, now dis- 
tinctively called the Latin Cross. The 
absis or tribune is retained, but generally 
pierced with windows, narrow in pro- 
portion to their height, as at Wilton. The 
columns of the nave round and plain ; ata 
later date, no longer isolated, but clustered 
so as to form compound piers. The 
smaller and moreornamentalare frequently 
polygonic, or fluted, or twisted together 
spirally or in zig-zags, as in the beautiful 
example of the cloister at Wilton, con- 
necting the campanile with the main 
building. Another characteristic of the 
Romanesque is the use of the arched win- 
dow, subdivided by a small central column 
into two smaller arched openings, as in the 
clerestory at Wilton. The capitals in 
general become compositions of scrolls and 
foliage, or combinations of animals and 
human beings, sometimes simply imitated 
from nature, in other instances monstrous 
and grotesque. A series of these elaborate 
capitals is found decorating the columns 
of the nave in Wilton church. 

The narthex or portico of entrance be- 
comes a highly decorated canopied porch 
supported by slender pillars resting on 
sculptured monsters ; of which we have a 
fine example at Wilton, as well as of the 
usual Katharine-wheel window above, in- 
closed in a richly circled rosette. The 
oldest Latin churches subsequent to the 
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basilica generally represent in their front 
the figure of our Saviour, or the Virgin, or 
patron Saint, in a niche or projecting 
canopy : at Wilton this is seen in the form 
of an angel giving benediction. The four 
figures emblematic of the Evangelists, 
usually disposed round this figure, are found 
in the frontispiece of Wilton church sur- 
rounding the wheel window below. I 
need scarcely add that the round arch is 
exclusively employed in pure Romanesque 
architecture. 

The campanile or bell tower is an im- 
portant adjunct to the Lombard churches, 
and forms a fine feature in the church at 
Wilton. 

This Romanesque style was never en- 
tirely superseded in Italy till the revival of 
Classical architecture, and, generally speak- 
ing, so many schools and styles had a con- 
current existence, that the data by which 
we judge of a building in England lose 
much of their certainty when here applied. 

On this side of the Alps the Romanesque 
is seen in most perfection at Cologne and 
along the banks of the Rhine ; it gradually 
spread over the North of Europe, under- 
going serious modifications or curtail- 
ments ; it reached England about the time 
of the Conquest, when it became what we 
usually term the Norman style. We have 
fine examples in the cathedral and church 
of St. Cross at Winchester, Romsey Abbey, 
and at Christchurch Priory, as well as in 
St. John’s and St. Mary’s at Devizes. 

The commencement of the 13th century 
brought with it a violent and remarkable 
change in the Ecclesiastical architecture of 
Northern Europe ; the heavy ponderous 
forms and details of the Northern Ro- 
manesque suddenly sprung up into the 
light and elegant lancet, the pointed arch 
succeeded the round, and then took place 
a complete deviation from, and contrast to, 
the whole spirit of Christian architecture. 
The most remarkable point of distinction 
was the substitution of the vertical for the 
horizontal principle. 

Instead of heavy massive members, 
square-edged projections, and the pilasters, 
cornices, and entablatures of the Roman 
style, we have elongated pillars variously 
clustered and combined, prolonged by cor- 
responding mouldings along the arches, 
and runningcontinuously into the vaulting ; 
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also the use of strongly projecting but- 
tresses, which shoot upwards and terminate 
in pinnacles, with a constant tendency to 
the predominance and prolongation of ver- 
tical lines. 

The question of the causes of the tran- 
sition from one of these styles to the other 
hasbeen much canvassed. The origin of the 
pointed arch has generally been put for- 
ward as the most important branch of the 
inquiry ; this, however, by no means em- 
braces the whole question, for it is possi- 
ble for a building to be decidedly Gothic 
in character, while it has scarcely a 
single detail which can be pronounced 
purely Gothic. The church of St. Eustache 
in Paris is an illustration of this. Besides, 
the pointed arch existed several centuries 
before Gothic architecture was known. 
saw not long since in Egypt a fully de- 
veloped series of pointed arches in a 
curious building at Old Cairo, called the 
Nilometer, probably of the ninth century ; 
and again, the mosque of Tailoom at Cairo 
has completely formed pointed arches in 
abundance ; this was built a.p. 879. 

The predominance of the vertical line, 
then, is the great distinguishing feature of 
Gothic architecture : it would be impossi- 
ble to have a more apt or beautiful illus- 
tration of this principle than in the 
glorious exterior of the cathedral under 
whose shadow we are now assembled.* 

Gothic architecture seems to have re- 
quired, as a condition of its existence and 
vitality, the principle of perpetual change. 
It will not be necessary to follow the differ- 
ent beautiful phases of this style which 
succeeded each other so rapidly, till, after 
the brief but brilliant period of the cinque- 
cento, it ceased altogether in the 16th 
century. 

Gothic architecture never took root in 
Italy. Several varieties and distinct schools 
may be found, and capable of certain rules 
and arrangements, as Professor Willis has 
shewn ; but they never seem to have suc- 
ceeded wholly in throwing off the influence 
of classical examples. The great cathe- 
dral at Milan, magnificent as it is, will 
scarcely bear the test of the principles of 
genuine Gothic; whilst the really fine 
Gothic church at Assisi—that storehouse 
of Christian art—is known to have been 
built by a German, Jacopo Tedesco. 





* The ground-plan of the Cathedral at Salisbury, like several of the large churches in 


England, is that of a Greek Cross with double transverse arms. 


This is more decidedly 


Oriental and Byzantine than the ordinary Greek Cross of four equal limbs ; it is found 


at Athens and in Mount Athos on buildings of a very remote period. 


gous exists in France. 


Nothing analo- 


M. Didron cites this fact as another proof of the existence of a 


certain Byzantine influence to be found in monuments in England. See ‘‘ Manuel 
d’Iconographie Chrétienne,’’ pp. 371, 382 ; and “Christian Iconography,” p. 380. 
(Bohn’s Ed.) Similar Byzantine traditions have been traced in monuments of an earlier 


period in Ireland. 
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As the architecture of the early Christian 
churches was an adaptation of a style pre- 
viously existing in ancient Rome, so too 
was the origin of their peculiar decoration, 
namely Mosaic. The tessellated pavement 
was popular throughout Rome and its 
colonies ; many fine examples have been 
found and still exist in this country: at 
Thruxton and at Cirencester, both on the 
borders of this county, magnificent speci- 
mens have been brought to light. 

From the time of Constantine down to 
the 14th century this art seems to have 
been practised almost entirely by the 
Greeks. A distinguishing feature in the 
churches of the Byzantine school is the pro- 
fusion and splendid display they present 
of mosaic work : the most gorgeous is the 
glass tesselation usually applied to walls 
and vaults ; the groundwork is almost in- 
variably of gold; figures, architectural 
forms, and conventional foliage are formed 
of irregular pieces of glass of all tones of 
colour. There aremanychurches in Rome, 
and in other parts of Italy, where these 
mosaics still exist in great perfection ; but 
it is in Sicily where they are seen in still 
greater splendour, in the Capella Palatina 
at Palermo ; and at Monreale every part of 
the interior is coated with this magnificent 
decoration. 


The parts, however, usually covered 
with this sumptuous incrustation consist 
of the semi-dome of the apse and the ad- 
jacent walls of the sanctuary within the 


triumphal arch. In the middle ages, when 
every part of a church had a symbolic 
meaning, this was figurative of the trans- 
ition through death from the Church mili- 
tant on earth to the Church triumphant in 
Heaven. Here, then, was usually repre- 
sented our Saviour in Glory, a colossal 
seated figure, giving the benediction, and 
surrounded by his Prophets, Apostles, and 
Saints. 

At the commencement of the 14th cen- 
tury the rapid improvement of painting 
under Giotto, and the superior resources of 
fresco, superseded what may be called the 
high art of the mosaicist. 

It is true we have none of this elaborate 
kind of mosaic at Wilton, but there are 
some good specimens of the same material 
as applied to the decoration of ambones, 
columns, &c., and usually called Opus 
Grecanicum. It will be found in and 
about the chancel in the form of twisted 
marble pillars, ornamented with a spiral 
branch of mosaic, also some panels of the 
usual geometrical pattern ; some smaller 
pillars are also used in the pulpit. It is 
formed of small cubes of variously-coloured 
and gilded ‘‘Smalto,” inserted to the 
depth of about half-an-inch into grooves 
cut in white marble ; these simple forms are 
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arranged in such geometrical combination 
as to compose the most elaborate patterns. 
The modern additions will easily be dis- 
tinguished from the old work ; they are 
interesting, however, as shewing something 
like a revival of the art. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of this 
kind of decoration as seen in the rich pro- 
fusion of some of the Italian churches, 
the most charming of all perhaps being the 
pillars of the cloister of St. John Lateran 
at Rome. 

The Wilton mosaics, however, have a 
considerable interest from their date and 
history being known. They originally 
formed part of a shrine set up in 1256, in 
the church of Santa Maria Maggiore at 
Rome. In the course of some alterations 
made there during the last century, they 
were purchased and sent to this country by 
Sir W. Hamilton, and remained at Straw- 
berry Hill till Walpole’s collection was 
dispersed a few years since. 

There exist also in Westminster Abbey 
some mutilated remains of a similar date 
and character, in the shrine of Edward the 
Confessor, finished in 1270, and in the 
tomb of Henry III., who died in 1272. 
Walpole supposes that these latter works 
in Westminster Abbey, and possibly the 
mosaics now at Wilton, were made by 
Pietro Cavallini, the well known mosaicist 
and painter, and pupil of Giotto; this, 
however, could not have been the case, as 
Cavallini was not born till 1259. The 
very interesting but dilapidated relics still 
in Westminister Abbey, were in all proba- 
bility made by Italian artists. 

There is still another kind of mosaic of 
great antiquity—the Opus Alexandrinum, 
ordinarily used for the pavement of 
churches, and composed solely of the three 
materials—porphyry, serpentine, and white 
or slightly coloured marble ; these are em- 
bedded in grooves cut in marble slabs, 
allowing a white line to develope the geo- 
metrical base of the pattern. 

A small but perfect example will be 
found in Wilton Church of the Opus Alex- 
andrinum ; it has been laid down in the 
pavement of the entrance porch, and was 
brought from Italy. 

A larger piece of this kind of mosaic, 
but of modern Italian manufacture, will be 
found in the pavement at the foot of the 
steps of the chancel, between the pulpit 
and the reading desk. 

The use of mosaic is unquestionably one 
of the most beautiful as well as the most 
enduring modes of church decoration. The 
variety of composition is endless, from the 
simple square and circle to the most intri- 
cate labyrinth of interlaced work; they 
display almost every variety and combina- 
tion of colour, from the most retiring drab 
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or gray to the gorgeous splendour of gold 
and purple. 

Some very interesting Glass of several 
different periods will be found in Wilton 
church. The windows of the central apse 
are mostly fitted with glass of the 13th 
century; in the smaller apses are some cu- 
rious pieces of the decorated and later 
periods ; several whole-length figures are 
remarkable for their good drawing and 
brilliancy of colour. In the side aisle win- 


SIR WALTER SCOTT AND 


In the memoir of Mr. Crofton Croker, 
which we gave in our last month’s Obituary, 
his personal introduction to Sir Walter 
Scott was mentioned as having taken place 
at a breakfast-party given by Mr. Lock- 
hart, in Pall Mall, on the 20th October, 
1826. The incident was noticed by Scott 
in his own Journal, who placed the “author 
of the Irish Fairy Tales’’ foremost in his 
record of the party then assembled, de- 
scribing him as “little as a dwarf, keen- 
eyed as a hawk, and of easy prepossess- 
ing manners, something like Tom Moore.” 
‘* Here were also (he adds) Terry, Allan 
Cunningham, Newton, and others.” 

We have been allowed to transcribe, 
from a letter written by Mr. Croker at 
the time to his sister, his own account of 
this breakfast-party: and have now the 
pleasure to place it before our readers, as 
an interesting scene in the great novelist’s 
visit to the metropolis. Mr. Croker, after 
stating how much his time had been re- 
cently occupied by writing and preparing 
for the Adelphi Theatre a Christmas pan- 
tomime from the renowned adventures of 
Daniel O’Rourke, by two or three meet- 
ings with Sir Walter Scott, and by some 
anxious experiments in lithography ‘under 
the direction of Mr. Coindet, one of the 
partners of Englemann’s house at Paris, 
who has lately opened an establishment 
here, which will be of the utmost import- 
ance to the advancement of the art in this 
country,’’ thus proceeds— 

“To tell half the kindness I received 
from Sir Walter Scott would be impossi- 
ble. The breakfast-party at Lockhart’s 
consisted of Allan Cunningham, Terry 
(the actor), Newton (the artist), a Dr. 
Yates of Brighton, Captain, Mr. and Mrs, 
Lockhart, Miss Scott, Mr. Hogg, and your 
humble servant. We had all assembled 
when Sir Walter entered the room. 
Maclise’s sketch does not give his ex- 
pression, although there is certainly a 
strong likeness—a likeness in it which 
cannot be mistaken; but I have a very 


Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Crofton Croker. 
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dow nearest the campanile, are arranged 
two portions of earlier windows of good 
cinque-cento work. 

I must now offer an apology for this im- 
perfect treatment of a subject which I dare 
say many of the members are more fully 
acquainted with than myself, and add one 
word in honour of the founder, who has so 
nobly dedicated the gifts he has received, 


Ad majorem Dei gloriam. 


MR. CROFTON CROKER. 


rough profile sketch in pen and ink by 
Newton, which is admirable, and which 
some time or other I will copy and send 
you. When I was introduced to the 
‘ Great Unknown’ I really had not the 
power of speaking; it was a strange feel- 
ing of embarrassment, which I do not re- 
member having felt before in so strong a 
manner, and of course to his ‘ I am glad 
to see you, Mr. Croker, you and I are 
not unknown to each other,’ I could say 
nothing. He contrived to say something 
neat to every one in the kindest manner, 
a well-turned compliment, without, how- 
ever, the slightest appearance of flattery, 
something at which every one felt gratified. 
After speaking a few moments to Mr. 
Terry and Mr. Allan Cunningham, he re- 
turned to where I stood fixed and ‘ mute 
as the Monument on Fish-street Hill ;’ 
but I soon recovered the use of my tongue 
from the easy manner in which he ad- 
dressed me, and no longer seemed to feel 
myself in the presence of some mighty 
and mysterious personage. He spoke 
slowly, with a Scotch accent, and in rather 
a low tone of voice, so much so, indeed, 
that I found it difficult to catch every 
word. He mentioned my Fairy Legends, 
and hoped he should soon have the very 
great enjoyment of reading the Second 
Volume. ‘ You are our—I speak of the 
Celtic Nations (said Sir Walter)—great 
authority now on Fairy Superstition, and 
have made Fairy Land your Kingdom ; 
most sincerely do I hope it may prove a 
golden inheritance to you. To me (con- 
tinued Sir Walter) it is the land of pro- 
mise of much future entertainment. I 
have been reading the German translation 
of your Tales, and the Grimms’ very ela- 
borate Introduction.’ Mr. Terry men- 
tioned having received from me Daniel 
O’Rourke in the shape of a Christmas 
pantomime. ‘ It is an admirable subject,’ 


said Sir Walter, ‘and if Mr. Croker has 
only dramatized it with half the skill of 
tricking up old wives’ tales which he has 
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shown himself to possess, it must be, and 
I prophecy, though I have not seen it, it 
will be as great a golden egg in your nest, 
Terry, as Mother Goose was to one of the 
greater theatres some years ago.’ He 
then repeated by heart parts of the con- 
versation between Dan and the Eagle with 
great zest. But really I blush, or ought 
to blush, at writing all this flattery: yet I 
must confess it was most sweet from such 
aman. But breakfast waits,’’ &c. 

We may take this opportunity of relating 
the origin of Maclise’s illustrations to the 
Fairy Legends. The artist, who had not 
then quitted his native city of Cork, was 
a frequent visitor to Mr. Sainthill (the 
author of ‘‘ Olla Podrida’’), at the time 
that the first edition of the work appeared. 
Mr. Sainthill read the tales aloud, from 
time to time, in the evening, and Maclise 
would frequently on the next morning 
produce a drawing of what he had heard. 
These were not seen by Mr. Croker until 
his next visit to Cork: but when he did 
so, he was so much pleased with them that 
he prevailed upon Mr. Sainthill to allow 
them to be copied for his forthcoming 
edition ; and this was done by Mr. Maclise, 
and the drawings were engraved by Mr. W. 
H. Brooke, who, however, translated them 
too much into his own manner, and 
Maclise’s name was not attached to them, 
but merely mentioned by Mr. Croker in 
his Preface (in the terms quoted in p. 399). 
Maclise’s original sketches are still in Mr. 
Sainthill’s possession. 

Besides the whole-length portrait of 
Mr. Croker, drawn by Maclise for Mr. 
Sainthill, in March, 1829, which we men- 
tioned in p. 401, Mr. Sainthill has also a 


profile portrait of him in wax by the late 
W. Wyon, R.A. a beautiful specimen of 
medallic portraiture. There is an etching 
in Fraser’s Magazine of “A few of the 
F.S.A.’s”’ in which the figure of Crofton 
Croker will be easily distinguished. 

The “ Irish verses ’ which we mentioned, 
at p. 398, as having been obtained by Mr. 
Croker at Gouganebarra in 1813, and as 
having subsequently attracted the notice of 
the poet Crabbe, were a Caoine or Coro- 
nach, the first of the collection which Mr. 
Croker afterwards edited for the Percy So- 
ciety in 1844, under the title of ‘ The 
Keen of the South of Ireland.’ Mr. 
Crabbe’s attention to this poem was, in 
fact, given at the request of Richard 
Sainthill, esq. now of Cork, who was then 
in correspondence with Crabbe on other 
subjects. The original translation,* as 
transmitted by Mr. Sainthill to Mr. 
Crabbe, was as follows :— 

‘¢ Cold and silent is thy repose. Damp 
falls the dew of Heaven; yet the sun shall 
bring joy, and the mists of night shall 
pass away before his beams; but thy breast 
shall not again vibrate with the pulse of 
life at the return of the morning; nor 
shalt thou wander more on thy native 
mountains, amid the scenes of thy child- 
hood, where first were awakened thy friend- 
ships, where first thou smiled in the play- 
fulness of infancy. Cold and silent is thy 
repose. 

“Thou wast dearer to me than the rays 
of the declining sun; and, when I turn my 
eyes on him, the thoughts of thee bring 
sorrow on my soul. Thou rose like him 
in thy youth, with the soft blush on thy 
cheek ; like him at midday, thou shone in 





* In Mr. Croker’s publication for the Percy Society, a version materially different is 
given. It is still more simple and more strikingly pathetic than the above, and appa- 
rently adheres more closely to the sense of the Irish original. Mr. Croker wisely fol- 
lowed Crabbe’s advice, to prefer such a translation to any in a more modern rhythmical 
form. We append it for the purpose of comparison :— 

‘¢Cold and silent is thy bed. Damp is the blessed dew of night; but the sun will 





bring warmth and heat in the morning, and dry up the dew. But thy heart cannot feel 
heat from the morning sun: no more will the print of your footsteps be seen in the 
morning dew on the mountains of Ivera, where you have so often hunted the fox and 
the hare, ever foremost among young men. Cold and silent is now thy bed. 

“ My sunshine you were. I loved you better than the sun itself; and, when I see 
the sun going down in the west, I think of my boy and of my black night of sorrow. 
Like the rising sun, he had a red glow on his cheek. He was as bright as the sun at 
midday; but a dark storm came on, and my sunshine was lost to me for ever. My sun- 
shine will never come back. No! my boy cannot return. Cold and silent is his bed. 

‘* Life-blood of my heart! For the sake of my boy I cared only for this world. He 
was brave ; he was generous ; he was noble-minded ; he was beloved by rich and poor ; 
he was clean-skinned. But why should I tell you what every one knows? why should 
I now go back to what never can be more ? He who was everything to me is dead. He 
is gone for ever ; he will return no more. Cold and silent is his repose.’”’ 

When Mr. Croker first wrote down this keen, in the year 1813, he was told that it 
had been composed some fifteen years before—that is, about the time of the Rebellion 
in 1798, by the mother of one Flory Sullivan, who had been hung,—for nothing in life, 
as was said, but singing some treasonable songs. 
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the splendour of manhood ; but early was 
thy fate clouded with misfortune, and 
thou sank beneath it; nor shalt thou rise 
again like him. No! thou shalt return 
no more. Cold and silent is thy repose. 

“ Thou wert to me as the nerve of my 
throbbing heart. For thy sake only was 
this world dear. Thou wert brave; thou 
wert generous; thou wert just ; thou wert 
loved by all. But why look back on thy 
virtues? why recall those scenes to me- 
mory that are no more to be beheld? He 
whose they were has passed away. He is 
gone for ever—to return no more. Cold 
and silent is thy repose.’’ 

Mr. Sainthill has now kindly favoured 
us with a copy of Crabbe’s letter, contain- 
ing his reply upon this occasion :— 

Trowbridge, 13 May, 1817. 

My pear Sir,—You flatter me by 
mentioning my absence from London as a 
disappointment to yourself. I am not yet 

repared as I wish to be when J take that 
journey ; but whenever it be taken, I hope 
to have the pleasure of meeting you. The 
interest you are so obliging as to take 
both in my verses and in my small pe- 
cuniary concerns, demands my gratitude, 
and has it. 

I thank you, too, for the translation from 
the Irish Lamentation ; it is pathetic I 
agree, and the more because there is none 
of the Christian consolation, none of the 
meeting again in some quiet country— 
though quiet is not in the Heaven of such 
heroes—but this is all unqualified grief, 
and certainly more deeply melancholy on 
that account. I doubt much if it would 
be improved by any versification. It is 
verse, at least it is in a certain degree 
measured ; the sentences are of nearly 
equal length, and the close is uniform. 
No! I do not think it improveable; but you 
have proof one way or other, and can judge. 
At any rate its simplicity must be in part 
sacrificed.* 


The writer you speak of has (no ques- 
tion) abilities. The Bridal of Triermain 
is surely avery fanciful, pretty poem. Such 
a poet should not strive to imitate any 
one.t I thank you for mentioning Chal- 
mers’ Discourses. I had heard of them, 
and will now order the book. 

Do you think Spenser is so little read ? 
Where he once takes hold he adheres 
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closely ; but I grant the kind of stanza, 
though very musical (yet being somewhat 
tedious), the uninteresting subject, and the 
allegorical personages, all tend to keep 
readers from an intimacy with the poet, for 
where that really commences he gains 
wonderfully, and creeps on like the influ- 
ence of his own Despair, whom he has made 
a very marvellous personage. 

Heaven bless you, my dear Sir! I thank 
you for this renewal of your kindness. I 
dare not fix any period for my movements 
in this year; but, having a call into Suf- 
folk, I shall try and get for myself a few 
days in town, before the purposed journey 
which will confine me there, and which, 
though I can think of as probable and even 
likely, yet can I assign no date to its com- 
mencement orits termination. But I make 
too consequential my own purposes, and 
must entreat your pardon for the egotism. 
Believe me, dear Sir, truly and grate- 
fully yours, Gro. CRABBE. 

I will attend to Harold the Dauntless, 
or any thing from that author. I should 
much like to know him. The Address to 
his Lucy is surely very well done. 


Addressed, Richard Sainthill, Esq. 70, 
Borough, London. 


The ‘‘ pecuniary concerns ’’ mentioned 
at the commencement of this letter were 
highly characteristic of the amiable dis- 
position of the writer. Mr. Crabbe had 
most benevolently assisted a perfect stran- 
ger with money, to save him from gaol. 
The rascal subsequently denied the debt, 
and refused repayment. Circumstances 
enabled Mr. Sainthill to recover the money 
for Mr. Crabbe: and, when he had received 
it, he wrote the following acknowledg- 
ment of its remittance, in which another 
instance occurs of the poet’s kindness and 
benevolence :— 


Trowbridge, 19 May, 1818. 

My pear Srr,—I was perfectly ac- 
quainted with your kind purposes, and, 
knowing your wishes to do me service, I 
had concluded that my claim on...., 
had been by some means of which I was 
not informed rendered invalid, and nothing 
remained for me but to sit down and be 
thankful that my loss was no greater, and 
to return my best acknowledgements to 
you for the friendly solicitations and trouble 
which you must have taken to procure the 





* In this anticipation, Mr. Crabbe was perfectly correct. I have before me eight ver- 
sifications of this Coronach ; several are truly beautiful as poems, but not one of them 


gives any idea of their original.—R.S 


+ It will be remembered that The Bridal of Triermain, and Harold the Dauntless, 
were published by Sir Walter Scott anonymously, and as an imitation of the style of his 


own previous publications. 


There was also in the same volume with the first-named 
work an imitation of Mr. Crabbe’s style, entitled, The Poacher. 
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payment of this bill. Your letter there- 
fore brought me not only satisfaction but 
surprise. In truth I felt so much profited, 
and willing to give comfort to one who 
stood more in need of that kind, I paid 
into the hands of an astonished Vendor of 
Pork and Sausages (to whom... . was 
in debt,) 25s. and the man blest the 
friendly power which so miraculously in 
his idea had enabled him to set down in his 
humble ledger so much on the Cr. side of 
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an account which he had many times 
turned over with anger against the debtor 
and lamentation for himself. Be assured 
that I am grateful, though I do not feel the 
gladness of the poor cook, to whom 25s. 
was an important sum; and you will feel, if 
I mistake not, no trifling pleasure in the 
consideration of the benefit so unexpectedly 
conferred upon one who probably wonders 
how such things come to be. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


The Highlanders in Northamptonshire in 1743—Irish State Records—Liber Munerum Hibernise— 
Itinerary of Richard of Cirencester—Proposed Yorkshire Glossary—Chaderton Family—Baguley 
Family—Places of Execution marked on Old Maps. 


Tue HiGHLANDERS IN NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, tN 1743. 


Mr. Ursan,— During the present 
month the following letter has appeared 
in the Times newspaper, to which I beg 
to reply in your more permanent and ac- 
cessible pages :— 

** Sir,—An intelligent old gentleman, 
who died some time about the year 1822, 
at nearly 90 years of age, a resident at the 
village of Brigstock in the county of 
Northampton, was accustomed to tell me, 
when a child, that he well remembered a 
volunteer regiment of horse, raised by the 
Dukeof Montagu, having marched through 
Brigstock in order to receive a party of 
Charles Edward’s forces, which had pene- 
trated into Northamptonshire, and were 
then encamped on a heath on the borders 
of the great forest of Rockingham, called 
Sudborough - green, distant about four 
miles from the small market-town of 
Thrapstone. I have frequently thought 
that I must be in error, or that my intel- 
ligent old friend’s memory must have been 
at fault, and that no portion of the Pre- 
tender’s army could have been so far in 
advance of the main body, which it is well 
known did not advance further south than 
Derby. Being, however, on a visit a few 
weeks since in the neighbourhood of Thrap- 
stone, I learned from a gentleman born in 
that vicinity, that he had frequently in his 
youth heard old people tell of their having 
seen the Duke of Montagu’s regiment 
march through Brigstock, and of their 
having made prisoners of the ‘ rebels,’ 
who had encamped on Sudborough-green, 
adding that the force consisted almost en- 
tirely of gentlemen, who were treated very 
cruelly by the royalist troops. Probably 
some of your historical readers, if you 
think the inquiry worth notice, may be 
able to tell us what portion of the Pre- 
tender’s army it was which penetrated so 


far southward, at so great a distance (not 
less than fifty miles) from its head-quarters, 
and what could be the object of such an 
unsupported movement, as no history with 
which I am acquainted makes any mention 
of such an incursion into Northampton- 
shire. The tradition in the locality is that 
this detachment consisted entirely of High- 
landers. 

‘¢ T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

 WitLiAM KNIGHT. 

*¢ Tamworth, Oct. 1853.”’ 

The circumstance to which this inquiry 
alludes took place not in 1745, but on the 
13th of May, 1743. A regiment of High- 
land soldiers which had been raised by the 
Earl of Crawfurd in the preceding year, 
had been required to march into England : 
an order which they received with extreme 
repugnance, having esteemed themselves 
to be a militia corps destined to serve in 
Scotland, or rather in the Highlands, and 
nowhere else. The manner of raising them 
seemed to countenance this. In order to 
secure the peace of the Highlands, the 
Jacobite Clans had been disarmed ; when 
their arms were given to those Highlanders 
the Government thought they could rely 
upon, whence this newly raised corps in- 
ferred they were to be the Guards of the 
Highlands. ‘‘To what purpose (they 
argued) are we to be clothed like High- 
landers, if we are not constantly to be 
employed in the Highlands? here indeed 
the dress is equally fit and commodious ; 
it has a martial air, and enables us to do 
our duty better; but all these reasons will 
cease elsewhere, and instead of looking 
like soldiers, we should in another country 
be gaped at as savages,’’ which they im- 
proved into an argument that it could not 
be intended that they should be employed 
in any other country. These sentiments 
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were manifested when they first received 
orders for marching into England, and it 
was with difficulty that they were persuaded 
tocomply. Even then it was published in 
some foreign gazettes that they had mu- 
tinied on the Borders, killed many of their 
officers, carried off their colours, and re- 
turned into Scotland. 

In their march through the northern 
counties of England, Cumberland, Dur- 
ham, and Yorkshire, they were so hos- 
pitably treated that they continued in 
perfect good humour, and it was believed 
that their love of their country was a little 
worn off; but when they drew nearer 
London, the scoffs and jeers of the English 
peasantry made them more gloomy than 
ever. The ignorant rustics gazed with 
astonishment, mixed with aversion, at the 
wild appearance, unknown language, and 
singular garb of the Scotish Clans. 

The Highlanders had fixed great hopes 
and built mighty expectations on their 
being present at the review before the 
Royal Family, May 14, 1743, where they 
were reviewed by Marshal Wade and se- 
veral persons of distinction, who were 
extremely delighted with the readiness and 
cheerfulness they expressed in the per- 
formance of their military exercises; how- 
ever, from that moment they determined 
to return to their own country, as they 
had picked up a story that they were to 
be sent to the West Indies, so opposite a 
climate to their own native plains. As- 
sembling in the night on the Wednesday 
following the review at Highgate, they 
began their march northward, keeping as 
near as they could between the great 
roads, and passing from wood to wood in 
such a manner that it was not well known 
which way they moved. 

The lords justices, for the King was at 
Hanover, issued their order to the com- 
manding -officers of the forces quartered 
in the counties between them and Scotland, 
and the Secretary at War published an 
advertisement, for encouraging civil officers 
to do their duty in making a vigilant in- 
quiry after them. All this, however, proved 
to no purpose for longer time than could 
well have been expected, since it was five 
o’clock in the afternoon on Thursday, May 
19, before any certain account was ob- 
tained of them, and then they had got as 
far as Northampton, and were thought to 
be marching to Nottinghamshire. 

General Blakeney, who commanded at 
Northampton, immediately dispatched Cap- 
tain Ball of General Wade’s Regiment of 
Horse, a man extremely well acquainted 
with that part of the country, to make 
inquiries and find them out; this the Cap- 
tain took great pains to do, and with a 
squadron of horse pushed as far as Stilton 
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and so got beyond them, but he had scarce 
reached that place before he received an 
express from the General, with advice that 
at three o’clock in the afternoon the High- 
landers had passed the River Nyne, not 
far from Wellingborough. Captain Ball 
from this rightly conjectured that they 
were marching towards Rutlandshire, and 
therefore continued his route towards Up- 
pingham, from whence he dispatched a 
keeper of Lord Gainsborough’s to discover 
how far they had advanced, being sensible 
that now he must be very near them. 

The Highlanders by this time had got 
into Lady Wood, which is between Brig- 
stock and Deanthorpe, about four miles 
from Oundle, somewhere about the spot 
mentioned by the Times’ correspondent, 
where they were discovered by Major 
Creed, one of his Majesty’s justices of the 
peace for the county, who immediately 
sent a despatch to Captain Ball, and the 
next morning, being Whitsunday, he went 
early in the morning and had a conference 
with the Highlanders, whom he persuaded 
to lay down their arms, and promised to 
intercede for a pardon. They received 
him with great submission, only insisting 
that as their lives were at stake they might 
be secure of a pardon before they parted 
with their arms. Major Creed promised 
to intercede with the Duke of Montagu, 
Master-General of the Ordnance. The 
letter states, ‘‘the Duke of Montagu’s 
regiment marched through Brigstock;’’ 
which was likely enough, as Captain Ball, 
in his interview with the mutineers, said 
they were entirely surrounded by the King’s 
forces, and if they continued obstinate an 
hour longer, and refused to surrender, they 
should all be cut to pieces, and assured 
them, for his part, he would positively 
grant quarter to none, when shortly after 
the whole body, ninety-eight in number, the 
rest being scattered through the country, 
laid down their arms and submitted. 

The letter mentions they were almost 
all gentlemen, and were cruelly treated by 
the royalist troops. This must be a mis- 
take; the highest among them was Cor- 
poral Samuel McPherson, who, being 
looked upon as the ringleader, with three 
of his companions, were brought to trial 
before a court-martial composed of the 
officers of the Guards, General Folliot 
being president, and condemned to be shot, 
which sentence was carried into execution 
on the Tower Green, July 18, 1743. As 
to their being cruelly treated beyond the 
above conviction of the four looked on as 
ringleaders, the account given is that they 
marched cheerfully to London, keeping 
up their spirits, and showed no marks of 
terror, even when brought to the Tower ; 
but when the four, conjectured to be prin- 
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cipals, were put into close custody, they 
appeared much dismayed. 

There is an engraved portrait of Samuel 
Macpherson, and alsoa plate, which some- 
times may be picked up at old print-shops, 
of the execution of the four Highlanders, 
muffled in their plaids, on the Tower Green. 

The march of the Highlanders from 
Highgate to Oundle has been compared by 
some of their countrymen to the Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand Greeks through 
Persia, by which, for the honour of the 
ancient kingdom of Scotland, Corporal 
Macpherson, who certainly was the most 
active in the expedition, was considered a 
second Xenophon. 

Surely this affair with the Highlanders 
must have had some influence with the 
rebels that penetrated into England as far 
as Derby in 1745, two years later, under 
the young Pretender, when at a council of 
war, held there on December 5, they de- 
termined to return to Scotland, greatly to 
the dissatisfaction of their young and daring 
leader ; this retreat being a virtual resig- 
nation of his lofty and towering hopes. 


Yours, &c. n.&.'W. 


Note.—We are obliged to our corre- 
spondent for this curious narrative ; but 
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regret that he has not stated the sources 
from which he has derived it. We find in 
our own volume for the year in question 
the following sequel to the history, under 
the date of the 6th Sept.:—‘ The High- 
landers in the Tower were escorted to 
Gravesend, to be shipped for the following 
places, 30 for Gibraltar, 20 for Minorca, 
20 for the Leeward Islands, 28 for Jamaica, 
and 38 for Georgia, which last had leave 
to marry and carry their wives with them.” 

It appears from this that the banish- 
ment they so much dreaded was fully car- 
ried into effect. It is not wonderful that 
service in the West Indies was then re- 
garded with so much dread, as it appears 
in an earlier page of the same volume 
that four soldiers of the Guards, sentenced 
to die for desertion, had been ordered to 
serve in the independent companies in 
Jamaica. 

Only three of the Highlanders were 
shot, two corporals named Macpherson, 
and Shaw, a private man. This sentence 
was executed within the Tower on the 
18th of July. (Ibid. p. 388.) 

The men, on their way to London, “ were 
at first secured in a church at St. Alban’s, 
and at Barnet in a barn.”’ (Ibid. p. 273.) 
—Enpirt. 


Irish Strate Recorps. 


Mr. Ursan,—As a reader of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, I have always consi- 
dered its information on subjects of anti- 
quarian research to be of authority. I 
trust, therefore, you will permit me to 
correct the erroneous statements, so far 
as this Court is concerned, that ‘‘ the 
records of any particular Court are not to 
be found in any one place or department ;” 
and further on, that ‘ those of the Com- 
mon Pleas are kept partly at the Record 
Tower, partly at the Rolls Office, and 
partly in the Common Pleas Offices.’’ In 
truth, the records of the Common Pleas, 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth down- 
wards, are in the record room of this 
Court. They are imperfect from Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign down to Charles the 
Second’s, but from that period to this day 
all our records are “ carefully preserved 
from injury,”’ and their “ safe-keeping is 
enforced’”’ under my constant superintend- 
ence and the special care and custody of a 
record assistant (an active and experienced 
Officer), and they are made ‘‘ accessible to 
all men,’’ not, as your paper suggests, “on 
payment of reasonable fees,’’ but without 


fee or reward of any kind. I beg leave 
to add that in these offices are contained 
records of judgments, fines, and recove- 
ries, together with several deeds relating 
thereto, which are of the utmost conse- 
quence to the title of all the landed pro- 
perty of this country, all in perfect order, 
with books of reference thereto; and every 
information is given to the public on every 
day in the year, excepting some half-dozen 
holidays. 

I have inquired, and find that none of 
the records of this Court of any sort are 
in the Rolls Office. Some very ancient 
ones are, [ believe, in the Record Tower. 
No locality can be more suitable than the 
present for the records of the law courts, 
and no greater attention could, in my opi- 
nion, be paid to the past and present 
records of this Court than they now re- 
ceive. Yours, &c. 

Cuas. Granpy Burke, Master of 
the Court of Common Pleas in 
Treland. 
Common Pleas Office, Dublin, 
October 16, 1854. 


Liper MunerRvuM HIBERNI. 


Mr. Urpan,—As publishers of the 
Liber Munerum Hiberniz, we beg you will 
permit us to correct the statement of “ F,” 
in your Sept. number (p. 266) with re- 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XLII. 


ference to its publication, by a statement 
of the facts. 
The Liber Hiberniz was first published 
on the 7th June, 1852, at the price to the 
3N 
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public at which it has ever since been sold, 
of two guineas ; and we are quite unaware 
that it has ever fetched a higher sum. 
We are therefore surprised to fiad your 
Correspondent stating that “till lately it 
was usually sold for twenty pounds !’’ 

All the copies intended for Ireland must 
in the first instance pass through our 
hands, and, the booksellers there being sup- 
plied on the usual terms as with other 
record publications, there is certainly no 
plea or justification for the trade charging 
other than the price of two guineas, any 
more than there is any reason in your 
Correspondent using the term ‘‘ favoured 
few,’’ as applied to the possessors of copies 
of a work so commonly known and so 
readily obtained at so moderate a price as 
the Liber Munerum Hibernie. 

These are matters within our own know- 
ledge and province, and of these alone we 
would speak. We admit at the same time 
we have no means of ascertaining what 
number of editor’s copies, if any, perfect 
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or imperfect, were delivered to the late 
Mr. Lascelles, the editor of the work; or 
what number of presentation copies were 
sent out prior to the period of publication; 
and how far the probable dispersion of the 
same at the death of such parties may have 
influenced the rare prices quoted by “ F.” 
in your Correspondence of September. 
Yours, &. BuTrerwortH & Son, 
Publishers to the Public 
Record Department. 
Note. We conceive that our former 
correspondent referred entirely to the 
prices given for the book at second hand, 
before the Government were pleased to 
publish it. On inquiry we find that a copy 
belonging to the late Mr. William Lynch 
was sold at an auctioneer’s in Anglesey- 
street, Dublin, for 20/.—the exact sum 
mentioned by F. Mr. Lynch was one of 
‘*the favoured few’? who had obtained 
this book, not by purchase, but by dona- 
tion, or other private arrangement with 
Mr. Lascelles.—Epir. 


Tue ITINERARY OF RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 


Mr. Ursan,—Your Magazine for Au- 
gust contains (among the Minor Corre- 
spondence) a letter from Mr. Britton, 
announcing an intention of producing a 
series of letters in his possession from Ber- 
tram to Dr. Stukeley relating to the nomi- 
nal work of Richard of Cirencester. 

I quite coincide with Mr. Britton’s 
remarks, that ‘‘ it is high time all doubts ”’ 
as to ‘the origin and authenticity ”’ of 
this work should “be settled;’’ but I 
would submit to the consideration of that 
gentleman whether any number of /e¢ters 
Jrom Bertram himself will “settle” the 
question. With regard to any evidence, 
wherewith the world has hitherto, so far 
as I am informed, been favoured, of the 
existence of a genuine ancient manuscript 
of Richard of Cirencester, beyond the un- 
supported assertion of C. J. Bertram, such 
a manuscript is as completely apocryphal, 
as are the fabulous inscribed golden plates, 
upon the professed authority of which the 
clever, but unscrupulous American, Joseph 
Smith, founded his extraordinary, and ex- 
traordinarily successful, “ Mormon ”’ im- 
posture. 

What is desired and demanded by those, 
who hesitate in giving credit to the history 
of the so-called Ricardus Corinensis, is, 
that some satisfactory testimony should be 
brought forward to corroborate the state- 
ments of Bertram. If the existence of an 
original manuscript and the nature of its 
contents are not confirmed by other evi- 
dence than the declaration of the nominal 
transcriber, I imagine that such facts 
would by no means be admitted in a court 


of law ; and surely we not only may, but 
ought to, be similarly scrupulous as to the 
authenticity of our recognised historical 
documents. At an earlier period anti- 
quaries as a class were ridiculed (not un- 
deservedly, it may be acknowledged) for 
their credulity ; at the present day much 
has been effected towards wiping off this 
stigma. Do not let us expose ourselves to 
the continuance of the reproach by reluc- 
tance to test the validity of any pretensions 
which lie under grave suspicion ; and such, 
in the estimation of many, is decidedly the 
case with respect to the alleged discovery 
at Copenhagen of about a century ago. 

I have Renate urged, that we must 
admit either the whole, or none, of the so- 
named Richard of Cirencester ; but since 
Mr. Britton speaks of ‘ The Itinerary ” 
alone, I will briefly revert to this matter. 

Does Mr. Britton then, like Mr. 
Hatcher, abandon the defence of the His- 
tory ? and if so, by whom does he suppose 
the forgery (for such it will be) of the latter 
was perpetrated ? And what probable ex- 
planation will he offer of the intimate 
association of the fictitious History with 
the genuine Itinerary? Moreover, as to 
the general rule for ascertaining the cha- 
racter of any literary performance, is it 
admissible to adjudge it to be, like the 
image in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream (Daniel 
ch. 2.), partly of iron and partly of clay ? 
Must we not rather, all being derived from 
the same sourse, and it being presented as 
one entire whole, pronounce that the seve- 
ral portions must stand or fall together ? 

1 trust the assurance will be unneces- 
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sary, that in the preceding observations no 
slight is intended to Mr. Britton, whose 
opinion, as that of a veteran in archeologi- 
cal pursuits, will be always entitled to 
respect. But he must himself agree with 
me, that the establishment of the TRUTH 
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is of paramount importance, and that, in 
the investigation thereof, something be- 
yond mere authority is to be relied upon. 
Yours, &c. ArtTHuR Hussey. 
Rottingdean, 11th October, 1854. 


Proposep YORKSHIRE GLOSSARY.—OLYPRAUNCE—MANTLETREE. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your notice of Miss 
Baker’s Glossary of Northamptonshire 
Words, you say (p. 356), ‘* There are 
many old words in this book whose ety- 
mology has never been properly ascer- 
tained. What, for instance, can be made 
of olyprance for a merry-making ? Why 
was the shelf above a fireplace called the 
mantelpiece ?’’ I have just finished a 
Glossary of Yorkshire Words, current in 
Whitby and the neighbourhood, amount- 
ing to about 2,170, among which I have— 

Hoty DANCE, ‘‘ We have been at a holy 
dance ;’’ the lively proceedings of certain 
modern religionists are so termed. We 
suspect, however, that the word may have 
a much older application, and may pro- 
bably refer to the “sacred mysteries’ 
which were dramatically represented at 
certain seasons by our Catholic forefathers. 

Ho.ty DANCE, a dance at “holly time,” 
or Christmas. We have the expressions 
Bull dance, Do-dance, on a foregoing page. 

MANTLETREE, the beam for the mantle- 
piece to the wide fireplaces of old-fashioned 
farm houses. See the description of Neukin; 
also Riygen-tree. 

RiGGEN-TREE is stated to be the long 
wooden spar which forms the ridge of the 
roof against which the rafters lean. “ The 
man astride the riggen-tree,”’ the person 


who holds the mortgage on the premises. 
The term Mantel-tree and Riygen-tree 
may have arisen from the length of beam 
required in the construction of both—the 
trunk of a whole tree. 

Thus far what I have written for my 
Glossary. 

May not, then, olyprance and holydance, 
or perhaps holly dance, be the same? to 
prance and to dance being analogous all 
the world over.* 

As to mantlepiece or mantletree being 
so called, may it not have reference to the 
capaciousness of the fireplaces in old- 
fashioned farm-houses, which form a re- 
cess with the long mantel-beam overhead 
sufficient to contain the whole family 
seated round the fire, which with us in 
many cases is still upon the hearth? As, 
then, the common word ‘ mantle’’ is an 
envelop or covering for the whole body, 
so does the old mantletree structure, as 
one covering or inclosure, hold the whole 
family within its warm embrace.+ 

This last interpretation may be too fan- 
ciful or far-fetched; but, if any of your 
Correspondents can supply a better, I shall 
gladly receive it. 

Yours, &c. Fras. K. Roprnson. 

Whitby, Oct. 18. 





* It does not appear unnecessary to caution our correspondent that something more 


is necessary in these inquiries than mere facility of conjecture. 


It is only when this is 


combined with careful research and judicious etymological comparison that it is likely 


to lead to decisive results. 


In Halliwell’s Dictionary we find only one quotation of 


olypraunce, and that from an ancient romance, where it seems to have nothing to do 


with anything holy. 


Of rich atire es ther avaunce, 
Prikkand ther hors with olypraunce. 


R. de Brunne, MS. Bowes, p. 64. 


t+ We observe in Richardson’s Dictionary that the term mantle-piece is supposed to 


be derived from the Italian, because Sir Henry Wotton says that *‘ From them [the 
Italians] we may better learn, both how to raise fair manéles within the rooms, and 
how to disguise gracefully the shafts of chimneys abroad (as they use) in sundry 
forms.’”’ (Reliquize Wotton. p. 37); and again, speaking of plastick, he says, ‘* The 
Italians apply it to the mantling of chimneys with great figures, a cheap piece of 
magnificence,’ (Ib. p. 63,) whereby they contrived to “convert even the conduits 
of soot and smoak into ornaments.” These passages, however, will not prove that we 
derived the term from Italy, both because we had our mantle-trees before we began to 
care for Italian architecture, and because we find the Italians themselves using a 
different term. Baretti gives, “ The mantle-tree of a chimney, /a cappa del camino.” 
(Dictionary, edit. 1829, ii. 297.) After all, the French seems to furnish the real deri- 
vation, as Palsgrave has it, “‘ Mantyltre of a chymney, manteau d’une cheminee.”’ The 
manteau, or mantle, descended, like a ‘‘ cloak,” to cover, to some extent, the column 
of smoke, which had formerly ascended to the chimney or louvre of the room as it best 
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THe CHADERTON FaMILy. 


Mr. Ursan,—lIn “ Notes and Queries” 
of 18th Sept. 1852, the descent of this 
family, whereof William Chaderton, Bishop 
of Chester and afterwards of Lincoln, was 
a member, is asked for, and a pedigree 
from Cole’s MSS. in the British Museum, 
vol. xi. p. 223, is there set forth. 

It is also stated that Browne Willis gave 
the Bishop the following arms: ‘‘ Argent, 
a chevron gules between 3 Z sable, on the 
chevron a mullet of the 2nd.” But Cole 
says this is a mistake ; and that, in a MS. 
book of heraldry belonging to King’s Col- 
lege Library, written by William Smith, 
Rouge Dragon, in 1604, they are ‘* Gules, 
across bottony nowed or; 2nd and 3rd, 
A. a chevron gules inter 3 Z sable.” 

I have been always led to understand 
that Lawrence Chaderton, the first and 
famous Master of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, was of the same family as the 
Bishop, and was descended from the eldest 
branch. He died at the age of 104 in 
1640, and was one of the translators of 
the Bible. 

In Ayscough’s Catalogue of MSS. in the 
British Museum, No. 4275. 46. amongst 
the ‘‘ Letters of Divines,’’ is one from 
Lawrence Chaderton to Lady Vere, dated 
Jan. 11, 1618. This letter is sealed witha 
crest, a demi-griffin rampant ; and another 
addressed to Sir Thomas Hobie is sealed 
with the arms of Chaderton of Chaderton, 
quartering with those quartered by Bishop 
Chaderton of the family of Nuthurst. 

In a curious MS. in the handwriting of 
Abraham Johnson (the son of Archdeacon 
Robert Johnson, the founder of Oakham 
and Uppingham Schools) and written io 
1638, it is set forth that Abraham John- 
son was placed by his father, the arch- 
deacon, at the new College of Emmanuel, 
Cambridge (founded by his neighbour and 
friend, Sir Walter Mildmay), whereof Law- 
rence Chaderton was Master; and that, 
being a widower when he was 28 years old, 
he (Abraham) married Elizabeth Chader- 
ton, the sole child and heir of Lawrence 
Chaderton, by Cicely his wife. The MS. 
thus proceeds :— 

‘* Lawrence Chaderton was then (in 
1605) but Bachelor of Divinity, but some 
foure or five and twenty years since made 
Doctor, and now living (1638) about c. 


might. 


years old, y° famous worthy Master of 
Emmanuel College, (made choice of by y* 
honourable founder,) who is a Lancashire 
gentleman of the auncientest or best house 
of y® Chadertons, of an auncienter house 
than was D'. W™. Chaderton, that was 
L‘, Bp. of Lincoln. 

“ His father’s name was Tho’. Chader- 
ton, Gentleman. And they were first 
Chadertons of Chaderton, a very faire 
house, which is in Oldham parish, and 
had when they were at y® best & highest 
about some thousand pound a year, and 
even his father in his time had iand at 
Leeze, & in other parts of Oldham parish, 
and in Manchester and in Lichfield in 
Darbyshire to the value of some 300/. or 
400/. a year, and he had wood so excellently 
growne in his lands at Lichfield, as, if he 
would have sold it, he mought then have 
had a thousand pound for it, and did inti- 
mate his purpose to have settled his lands 
in Manchester and in Lichfield upon this 
son Lawrence, though but his ¢hird son in 
birth (but by y® death of the second, 
about 80 years since childless Lawrence 
is become the second), but that he was 
displeased with him for his change of the 
papish religion into the pure true reli- 
gion, which after he came to Cambridge 
God opened his eyes to see and his hart 
to embrace, whereof he hath since been a 
most worthy and painful preacher and 
advancer, therein only (in any thing worth 
speaking of) having been in all his life 
disobedient unto him. And God hath so 
blessed him in that, though his father be- 
queathed or devized to him but poore 40s. 
a year during his life, he hath been better 
able to spare it and hath done so, than his 
brother that had the lands, or his son 
since him, hash been able to pay it, and 
hath not needed or received any helps 
thence, but hath been both willing and 
able to do them many curtesies, and so 
hath done. 

‘* After the impairing of the lands of 
the Chadertons of Chaderton, the Ash- 
tons having bought the house and the 
greatest part of the lands as some thou- 
sand marks a year there, it hath been ever 
since and now is called by the gentleman’s 
name that ownes it—Ashton of Chader- 
ton, a good part of which ancient lands of 


As for the term tree, it was common for most things made of timber, from 


treen platters to Tybourn éree: and did not necessarily imply ‘‘ the trunk of a whole 


tree,’’ as our correspondent suggests. 


We may further observe that Mr. Halliwell, in 


his Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, quotes what he terms a strange phrase 


from Wily Beguiled, 1623, ‘‘as melancholy as a mantle-tree.’’ 


The passages from 


Wotton furnish the probable explanation,—that the carved statues or demi-statues 
(also called termini or terms), which were sometimes sad specimens of sculpture, were 


themselves called mantle-trees.—Ep1T. 
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the Chadertons of Chaderton is Leeze, 
whereupon they were & are still called 
Chadertons of the Leeze. 

“And his (Lawrence C’s.) mother was 
Mrs. Joan Tetloe, a gentlewoman, daughter 
to Lawrence Tetloe of the Chamber, gen- 
tleman, in Oldham aforesaid ; and his 
(viz. Abraham Johnson’s) wife’s mother 
was Cicely Culverwell, daughter of Mr. 
Nicholas Culverwell of London, Queen 
Elizabeth’s Merchant for Wines.” 


The present William Augustus Johnson, 
esq. Lieut.-General in the army, of Wyt- 


Tue BAaGuLeEys 


Mr. Ursan,—In the Stanley Papers, 
or rather Derby Household Books, which 
were noticed at some length in your Ma- 
gazine for September, is a note upon the 
Baguleys, whom I have there styled ‘‘a 
family of ancient descent and good stand- 
ing in Meuchester.’’ 

I am desirous to know what connection 
existed between this Manchester family 
and the Rev. Humphrey Baguley, the con- 
fidential friend and highly honoured chap- 
lain of James seventh Earl of Derby. He 
accompanied that virtuous nobleman to 
the scaffold at Bolton-le-Moors in 1651, 
and is the author of the graphic and touch- 
ing narrative of his lordship’s heroic con- 
duct whilst in the hands of his enemies, 
and of his devout and sober Christian 
behaviour in the near prospect of death. 
(Brydges’ Peerage, vol. iii. p. 84, e¢ seq.) 
But nothing seems to have been preserved 
respecting him. Hulme, the founder of 
the valuable exhibitions at Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, bearing his name, is stated to 


PLACES OF EXECUTION 


Mr. Urnsan,—In his description, given 
in your Magazine for July last, of ‘‘ The 
Map of London a Hundred Years ago,’’ 
Mr. Waller seems to have fallen into an 
error. If I understand him correctly, he 
supposes all the gallows drawn on the map 
to indicate places of common execution, 
whereas I conceive some, probably most, 
of them to point out the spots where the 
bodies of deceased criminals were per- 
manently suspended in frames of iron as 
warnings to their surviving fraternity. 
Tyburn Turnpike was long a recognised 
place of general punishment, but that 
could not have been the case in all the 
other instances mentioned by Mr. Waller. 
‘‘Hanging in chains” was a portion of 
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ham on the Hill, Lincolnshire, is, as heir 
of his ancestor Archdeacon Johnson, he- 
reditary patron of Oakham and Upping- 
ham schools; and as heir of Lawrence 
Chaderton, from whom he is eighth in 
lineal descent, he now represents the fa- 
mily and quarters the arms of Chaderton 
(a cross bottonée), and he lately repre- 
sented the town of Oldham in Parliament, 
where his ancestors the Chadertons held 
their property. 


Yours, &c. W.H. 


Stamford, 27 Septr. 


or MANCHESTER. 


be the kinsman of these Baguleys (Derby 
Household Books, p. 202), and I wish 
their presumed collateral kinsman could be 
identified. 

At p. 200, Dr. Rutter is mentioned ; and 
it is worth while to observe that he is the 
good archdeacon alluded to by Baguley 
(Peerage, vol. iii. p. 87), and to whom the 
Earl of Derby ‘‘ drank a cup of beer,’’ and 
to whom he also sent a message by his 
chaplain that his lordship had ‘‘ said the 
old grace which the archdeacon always 
used.’ It would be very gratifying to 
know the ipsissima verba of this ‘old 
grace,’’ which would assuredly be some- 
thing widely different from the ‘ long 
prayers” used by the Bradshaws and 
Okeys, and was probably akin to the 
daily grace of old Wesley, the Rector of 
Epworth, in which both ‘‘ Church and 
King”’ were prominently introduced. 


Yours &c. F. R. RAtNes. 


Milnrow Parsonage, Rochdale. 


MARKED ON OLD Maps. 


the sentence awarded to notorious of- 
fenders considerably later than a hundred 
years ago, as I can myself testify. About 
a mile and a half beyond Farnborough, on 
the Weald of Kent and Sussex road, a 
man was thus served close to where he 
had robbed the mail, not very greatly, I 
believe, anterior to the year 1802, when 
I first travelled that route to and from 
school, and the timber was standing at a 
period long subsequent. Similar spectacles 
were to be found, I know, in various 
directions, though I am not now able to 
name any other from personal recollection ; 
and they would be especially numerous in 
the vicinity of London. 
Yours, &c. Arruur Hussey. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


An Architectural and Historical Ac- 
count of the Church of Saint Mary, Bury 
St. Edmund's. By Samuel Tymms, F.S.A. 
Hon. Secretary to the Suffolk Institute of 
Archaology and Natural History. Post 
4to. pp. 208.—Some ten years ago the 
magnificent church of St. Mary at Bury 
was placed under the architectural super- 
intendence of the late Mr. L. N. Cotting- 
ham, to undergo some very extensive re- 
pairs. The book now before us was sug- 
gested by that circumstance, Mr. Cotting- 
ham and his son undertaking to furnish 
drawings for its illustration: but the non- 
performance of their promises has hitherto 
delayed its completion. The deficiency 
having now been supplied by other hands, 
the fourth and last Part is placed before 
us. The literary portion has been exe- 
cuted with exemplary fidelity and dili- 
gence: and it will be obvious that a com- 
plete history of one of the two great 
churches of Bury is no mean contribution 
to the general history of the town, not 
merely as regards the church in its material 
structure, but also as affecting the history 
of the inhabitants, whose family memorials 


are embraced within its walls. Mr. Tymms 
has systematically discussed the several 
divisions of his subject under the follow- 
ing arrangement: 1. Churches before the 
present; 2. the Church before the Re- 


formation; 3. persons buried in the 
Church; 4. the Church since the Refor- 
mation ; 5. Ecclesiastical History ; 6. de- 
scription of the Church; and 7. Monu- 
mental memorials. 

Ascending into the very mists of anti- 
quity, Mr. Tymms devotes his first four 
pages to show that Mercury was wor- 
shipped in Bury under his Celtic name of 
Teith or Tot; founding the idea upon the 
fact that Martin of Palgrave in 1720-1 
speaks of two hills called Tutles hills, 
which at that time were removed from the 
abbey garden. Our author appears to have 
placed his confidence in the poetical 
notions broached by the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles in his Hermes Britannicus; and to 
imagine that ‘‘in almost every part of 
England the name Tot, in connection with 
some hill, attests the extent to which the 
worship of Teutates prevailed in Celtic 
Britain.’’ The argument would require a 
much longer discussion than we have room 
for in this place; and we can only say for 
the present that we do not believe a word 
of it. 

Neither do we give any credit to the 
fanciful etymology that has been suggested 
for Bedericsworth, the Saxon name of the 
vill in which the abbey of Saint Edmund 


was founded, viz. bede-ric-worth,—*‘ the 
chief place of public worship ;’’ for it is 
quite as clear that Beoderic was the per- 
sonal name after which the wurth was 
called, as that Brighton was the tun of 
a Saxon proprietor named Brighthelm. 
It may be generally remarked that the 
proportion of places which derive their 
names from early proprietors is not suf- 
ficiently estimated in local etymology. 
The ecclesiastical history of subsequent 
times is traced by Mr. Tymms from more 
authentic evidence, and he has derived 
much interesting illustration of his sub- 
ject from the wills preserved in the Court 
of the Commissary of Bury, a selection of 
which Mr. Tymms has already edited in a 
volume printed for the Camden Society. 
One of these, the singularly minute will 
of John Baret, made in the year 1463, af- 
fords a very remarkable example of the 
religious devotion of the middle ages, and 
reflects much interest on some of the most 
curious relics of those times which now 
remain in St. Mary’s church. We are not 
directly informed what was the trade or 
occupation of John Baret; but from cer- 
tain passages in his will we conclude that 
he was a dealer in the precious metals or 
banker, and that he had acquired very 
great wealth. His ambition appears to 
have been to devote this to a great variety 
of religious purposes, and, in the true 
spirit of the age in such matters, to pro- 
vide that his wealth should be: expended 
for the benefit of his own soul and the 
perpetuation of his own name through the 
period of a long futurity, if’ not in per- 
petuity. It seems that he was a principal 
benefactor to the magnificent timber roof 
of the nave of the church, at the end of 
which, over the spot where the Rood then 
stood, are still to be seen his “ resons’’ 
or mottoes, ‘“‘ God me gyde,”’ and ‘‘ Grace 
me governe.’’ Near this, at the east end 
of the south aile, was placed an altar de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary, which was 
commonly known as “ the lesser altar of 
our Lady,”’ to distinguish it from the high 
altar, which, in compliance with the rule 
of dedicating the high altar to the saint in 
whose honour the church was built, was 
also dedicated to the Virgin. John Baret 
desired that this Lady Chapel should be 
converted into achantry for his special 
behoof. He directed that his body should 
‘* be beryed by the awter of Seynt Martyn, 
namyd also our Ladyes awter, in Seynt 
Marye chirche at Bury, under the par- 
cloos of the retourne of the candilbeeme, 
before the ymage of oure Savyour, and no 
stoon to be steryd of my grave, but a pet 
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ORNAMENT OF THE ROOF-PANELLING, 


OVER THE MONUMENT OF JOHN BARET, 


in St Mary's Church, Bury St. Edmund's 
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to be maad under the grownd-sille there 
my lady Schardelowe was wont to sitte, 
the stoolys removyd, and the body put in 
as neer undyr my grave as may be with- 
oute hurt of the seid grave.’’ 

The monument appears to have been 
already erected by Baret in his life-time. 
It was placed between the piers of the last 
arch of the nave, being a table tomb sur- 
mounted by the figure of a corpse in a 
winding-sheet, whose feet, agreeably to 
invariable custom, pointed to the east. 
This monument is still existing; but was 
removed, at some unknown period, to the 
opposite window recess; and its very 
curious inscriptions were consequently 
placed out of sight. During the repairs 
of 1844 the effigy was turned round in 
order to admit of these inscriptions being 
read, and the feet are now consequently 
placed towards the west. The winding- 
sheet is laid open to exhibit the havoc 
which disease and death have made upon 
the body; and upon the head is inscribed, 
“‘ Ecce niic in pulvere dormio.’’ Under 
the head and along the side of the body is 
a long scroli thus inscribed in red letters 
with blue initials :—‘‘ D’ne secundii acti 
mei noli me judicare. Nihil digni 1 con- 
spectu tuo feci. Ideo deprecor magestaté 
tua ut tu deus deleas liquitaté meam. Iohn 
Baret.’’ On the end of the stone are these 
verses, in blue letters with red initials :— 


Ho that wil sadly beholde me with his ie 
May se his owyn merowr & lerne for to die. 


And underneath are these verses :— 


Wrappid in a schete* as a ful rewli recche, 

No mor of al myn good to me ward wil strecche. 
From erthe I kam, and on to erthe I am browht, 
This is my natur, for of erthe I was wrowht. 
Thus erthe on to erthe to gedir now is knet, 

So endeth each creature Q’d Iohn Baret. 

Qwerfor ye pepil in weye of charite 

Wt yor good payeris I prey yu help me, 

For lych as I am right so schal ye all be, 

And God on my sowle have m’cy & pite. Amen. 


The front of the tomb is divided into 
seven panels, the first and last of which 
contain the monogram of the deceased, a 
blue j crossing a red ; the second and 
sixth a shield of arms, from which the 
brass plates have now been removed; and 
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in the three central ones John Baret 
himself is represented, standing attired 
in his ordinary costume, wearing the livery 
collar of the house of Lancaster, and hold- 
ing a scroll of his motto, Grace me governe. 
He was very proud of that livery collar, 
and it either implied that he had been in 
some capacity employed in the royal ser- 
vice, or that he had been created an 
esquire by its imposition.t In the wall 
to the east of his tomb is a piscina, 
under a rich canopy, and its back is painted 
with the monogram jb encircled with the 
same collar. The same device is repeated 
in the roof-paintings of the chapel. 

The east end of the tomb has three 
panels; in the centre of which is the holy 
Lamb, elegantly designed, within a scroll 
disposed as a quatrefoil, which bears these 
words, alternately blue and red: Deus 
propitius esto michi peccatori. 

John Baret was not satisfied without 
redecorating the roof of the chapel in 
which his body was to be deposited, and 
it remains a very interesting example of 
that species of church decoration. It is 
divided into six panels, each of which is 
diapered with stars of lead gilt, and the 
monogram jp and collar of esses, as shown 
in the opposite engraving. 

The motto Grace me governe, in large 
characters, is disposed diagonally from 
north-west to south-east, the initial being 
of gold. At the intersections of the ribs 
are bosses with the arms of Baret, Argent, 
a bend sable between three buckles gules ; 
and at each corner of the foliated border 
within the panel was a tinsel star nailed 
to the wood-work. On the eastern face 
of the north-western principal of the roof 
is the text, In d’no gaudebit aia mea; and 
on the western face of the north-eastern 
principal: Laudens d’n’m gloriose. On 
the front of the north-western principal ; 
Que sursum sunt querite. Over the arch 
separating the nave aisle from the choir 
aisle, Orate pro anima Johanis Baret. 
Over the south window, Alleluia. Soli Deo 
Honor et Gloria; and over the nave arch, 
Nos cum prole pia benedicat Virgo Maria. 
Amen. The spandrils of the arch are pow- 
dered with collars of esses inclosing the 
monogram jb. 

The arms of Baret, as shown in the an- 





* This word has been misread ‘‘ selure,’ 


scription, and the word is clearly “‘schete.’’ 


is also to be corrected to Ecce.—Kev. 


? and Mr. Tymms seems to have supposed 
that it referred to that part of the shroud around tke head, We lately saw the in- 


The word ** Ego”’ in Mr. Tymms’s book 


+ Mr. Tymms states that when Henry the Sixth visited the abbat of Bury in 1433, 
and passed some months between the palaces of Bury and Elmswell, John Baret was 


one of the gentlemen assigned to attend the king. 
made an esquire by imposition of a silver collar on this occasion. 


It is not improbable that he was 
He is known to have 


been previously a gentleman of the household of the lord abbat of Bury. 
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nexed cut, are from a panel which formerly 
belonged to the parclose or screen of his 
chantry chapel. 

We must now return to the will in order 
to describe some other curious portions 
of this mausoleum which are no longer in 
existence. Baret desired that there should 
be written on the fore-part of iron about 
his gravestone these verses,—which are 
of not unfrequent occurrence in other 
places : 


Sis testis Xpe tumulus non hic manet iste 
Corpus ut ornetur sed sp’us ut memoretur : 


and, in some convenient place near, the 
day and year of our Lord of his departing 
from this world, and the pardon which he 
had purchased, were also to be commemo- 
rated therewith. He furtber directed that 
the bull and the bishops’ seals which he 
had got should be placed in a locker made 
of board, so that the seals might not be 
broken, made uniform with another locker 
that already stood near containing the 
leaden weights of the chimes,—in order 
that the same might be read and well 
known, ‘‘ to exorte the pepill rathere to 
prey forme.” He further bequeathed “ten 
marks that the reardos and table of Saint 
Mary’s altar should be painted with the 
story of Magnificat,” and “in the inner part 
of the lowkys withinne there be wretyn 
the balladys I made therfore, and the 
pardon wretyn there also, with other 
things which I graunte to seynt Marye 
preest, his chargees and his rewardys ex- 
pressed as folwith aftyr in writing, that 
hereaftyr it may be knowne for an evy- 
dence in the seid tabyll there.’’ It would 
seem from this that, besides his other 
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good deeds, Baret was a maker of “ bal- 
ladys,”’ but perhaps it will be difficult to 
decide whether the verses we have already 
copied were made by himself or by 
deputy. 

In the chancel of this church are two 
other ancient monuments, which are of 
considerable interest, inasmuch as they 
exhibit effigies of a date subsequent to 
the year 1500, at which period Mr. Gough 
limited his ‘* Sepulchral Monuments,’’ 
and because they are works of considera- 
ble art, at a time when excellence in sculp- 
ture was becoming rare. 

One of these is the monument of Sir 
William Carew, who died in the year 
1521, and Margaret his wife who died in 
1525. Its general appearance is shown in 
the accompanying woodcut. The effigies, 
which would probably have embellished 
Mr. Tymms’s book had he not been disap- 
pointed by the Cottinghums, we may here- 
after receive from the hands of the Suf- 
folk Archeological Society. The knight 
is represented in a full suit of plate-armour 
with his surcoat or tabard over it. His 
head rests on one of the ponderous tilt- 
ing helmets of his time, and his feet 
upon a lion. The lady is habited in a 
flowing kirtle anda mantle, and her head- 
dress resembles that seen in the portraits 
of Queen Katharine of Arragon. Her 
heads rests on a pillow, and at her feet are 
two dogs at play, a talbot and a grey- 
hound, each wearing a collar. This Sir 
William Carew was the fifth son of Sir 
Nicholas Carew, by Jane daughter of Sir 
Hugh Courtenay of Boconnoc, and after- 
wards wife of Robert de Vere, brother to 
John Earl of Oxford. He was made a 
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Seventh. His first wife was Jane, daugh- 
ter and sole heir of Henry Drury, esquire, 
of Ickworth in Suffolk; and his second 
Margaret, daughter and heir of Ched- 
worth, by whom he was ancestor of the 
Carews of Crowcombe in Somersetshire. 
The female effigy belongs to the latter 
lady: as is proved by an inscription, of 
which copies exist, though it is now no 
longer remaining. John Carew, son of 
Sir William, and Margaret his wife, were 
formerly commemorated by brass plates 
on a gravestone near his father’s tomb. 

The corresponding tomb on the south 
side bears the recumbent effigies of Sir 
Robert Drury, Knt. who died in 1535-6, 
and his first wife Anne daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Calthorpe. The knight is in a com- 
plete suit of plate-armour, with puckered 
lamboys representing drapery, worn as a 
skirt, over the thighs, an instance of rare 
occurrence on monumental effigies. His 
gauntlets are under his legs, and at his 
feet is a now headless greyhound, The 
lady is habited in the same style as Lady 
Carew, but the dress is more ornamented. 
Around her neck is a massive chain with 
a suspended cross ; and around her loins 
a girdle from which hangs an aulmonier or 
purse. At her feet are two dogs at play. 

Before we close this book we may re- 
mark that the chapter on Ecclesiastical 
History includes a passage of considerable 
importance, describing the origin of the 
remarkable sect of the Browneists, in the 
sixteenth century, from the preaching of 
Robert Browne, a minister of Bury. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Parish of Darlington, in the Bishoprick. 
By W. Hylton Dyer Longstaffe, esq. 
F.S.A. 8v0. pp. 374, cxxxiv.—This book 
is one of the fullest and most comprehen- 
sive in every department of information 
falling within the province of the local 
historian that it has been our business to 
examine. If ever the homely but expres- 
sive comparison which speaks of ‘‘ an egg 
full of meat” might be justly applied to a 
book, it fairly belongs to these close com- 
pacted and richly-stored pages. Nor is 
the arrangement of their contents less 
commendable than their copiousness : 
whilst a pleasant stream of entertaining 
anecdotes so percolates the more grave 
and dry details as will render the book at 
once agreeable and attractive to general 
readers. Mr. Longstaffe has caught the 
true spirit of our North-Country histori- 
ans. The learning, research, and accuracy 
of Whitaker and Hunter, of Surtees and 
of Raine, have not in vain irradiated the 
paths in which he has undertaken to follow 
the historic muse. At the same time, the 
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local field of his labours has been hitherto 
very inadequately illustrated: so that, in 
fact, the contents of his book have in great 
measure the value of originality. 

Dr. Dibdin, in his Literary and Bib- 
liographical Tour to the North, says that 
“ Upon the whole the county of Durham 
all through cannot boast, I think, a large 
aggregate of riches. Darlington would be 
nothing if it were not a post-town. Hartle- 
pool is a poor inconsiderable fishing-town; 
and, if it were not for the clerical revenue 
and patronage of Durham, I should think 
that Sunderland might buy the whole 
county.’”? This passage, as our author 
remarks, only shows how little Dibdin 
knew about Darlington. “It is true (he 
adds) that the new mode of transit has 
brought great wealth to some of its inha- 
bitants; but, independently of that, its 
markets and manufactures have ever made 
it a place of some consequence. In Le- 
land’s time it was ‘the best market-town 
in the Bishoprick, saving Duresme ;’ and 
in later times ‘the most noted town in 
England for the linen manufacture, espe- 
cially hugabacks ;’ nay more, if we adopt 
another writer’s zealous assertion (Uni- 
versal Magazine, 1749), for such manufac- 
tures it was ‘the most noted place in the 
whole world!” Thoresby, the antiquary, 
writing in 1703, attributes the prosperity 
of the trade of Darlington to the late 
Queen: “ where, by the encouragement of 
the late Queen Mary, is settled the linen 
manufacture ; they make excellent hucka- 
back and diaper, and some damask, &c.”’ 

The commercial history of the town is 
more gravely detailed in another place :— 

‘¢ At one time upwards of 1500 looms 
were employed in Darlington and the neigh- 
bourhood. Steam has changed the tune. 
Darlington and its collieries, however, are 
still no dwarfs in manufactures. In the 
Great Exposition of 1851, the material of 
the flags which from the exterior of the 
Crystal Palace fluttered a welcome to all, 
was made here by Messrs. Pease and Co.; 
the very iron was smelted by Pease’s coke; 
Mr. Pease’s fire-bricks gained a prize; 
patent fuel made at Middlesbrough, a 
council medal; and the Coburg cloth, 
manufactured here by Henry Pease and 
Co. carried away a prize against Halifax 
competitors, and numerous old houses 
which had considered themselves unap- 
proachable.”’ 

In the sixteenth century Darlington was 
the only place of any substance between 
York and Berwick-upon-Tweed. In 1545 
the Earl of Hertford states that the Lieu- 
tenant and Council of the North, with 
their trains, had lain there almost con- 
tinually for these three years past. Provi- 
sions, however, had ms consequence grown 
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so dear, that on that account, and because 
the plague had recently broken out in the 
town, the Earl could not then expect to 
find any long rest there, on his way from 
Berwick, “ where most part of the people 
of the town were dead of the same” disease, 
nor until he should arrive at York. This 
state of the country is confirmed by a letter 
which was written not ten years before. 
In 1536 Henry VIII. proposed to have a 
meeting with his royal brother-in-law of 
Scotland, and Lord Howard told the 
Scots that the meeting must necessarily take 
place at Newcastle, because his sovereign 
could not be furnished to his honour, either 
with sufficient carriage, or with victuals 
or lodging, betwixt York and Newcastle. 

After all, the country north of the Tees 
will naturally strike a stranger, as in the 
case of Dr. Dibdin, with a contrast to the 
densely-peopled and busy manufacturing 
districts of Yorkshire: though the mines 
of ‘‘ black diamonds,’’ and the improved 
agricultural advantages enjoyed since our 
final peace with Scotland, have formed 
almost a new creation since the days of 
bluff King Harry. 

Our historian admits that the advantages 
of railway traffic have materially advanced 
the modern prosperity of the town. But 
how extraordinary are the changes, not 
only there but everywhere, which the 
abridgment of time and travel in our 
means of internal communication has ef- 
fected, since those days when Darlington 
was chiefly remarkable as the best rest- 
ing-place between York and Newcastle! 
It is not in the mere act of locomotion, 
but in all the transactions and manners cf 
daily life, that these changes, in their rami- 
fied and varied results, are strikingly per- 
ceptible : leaving past customs and usages, 
as wrecks upon the shore of time, the ob- 
jects of curiosity and wonder to a new 
generation. To select, with judgment, 
those minute vestigia of the past which 
stamp a character upon the age, is now the 
office of the domestic historian; and this 
is peculiarly the business of one who un- 
dertakes to relate the history of a town, 
and not the mere descent of manors and 
territorial property. In these respects Mr. 
Longstaffe has shown himself alive to 
every possible source of information. Not 
only does he place in his alembic those 
local records which are the undeniable 
materials for such a work, but he has skil- 
fully availed himself of the hints that may 
be gleaned in the perusal of historical and 
biographical literature. He has not dis- 
dainfully rejected the incidental remarks 
of any passing traveller on the Great North 
Road, but, pardoning the partial ignorance 
and misapprehension which are natural to 
strangers, he has contrived to extract even 
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from their remarks some of the most inte- 
resting traits in his historic picture. 

We cannot refrain also from passing an 
encomium upon his research in respect to 
the once unaccountable pools of the Hell- 
Kettles, of which so many marvels have 
been told by our early writers: all of these 
he has searched out and detailed with sin- 
gular perspicuity, and they form a curious 
chapter in the history of by-gone philo- 
sophy. The account of the old chroniclers, 
which, though it has been treated with 
incredulity, there now appears to be no 
reason to doubt, is that these pools were 
formed by the sudden subsidence of the 
earth in the year 1178. After all the un- 
certain and marvellous conjectures that 
have been formed respecting these pits, a 
wider inquiry has now ascertained that 
they are by no means unparalleled, but 
that similar phenomena have occurred in 
other places, and some within the memory 
ofman. Aboutacentury ago, near Leeming 
the ground gave way, and a deep pond 
took its place. At Littlethorpe, near 
Thirsk, is the pool of Gormire, which was 
formed in like manner about 56 years ago; 
and another was formed at Bishop Monk- 
ton about 26 years ago. 

We need only allude to the carewith which 
Mr. Longstaffe has compiled a summary 
account of the rebellion of the Northern 
Earls in the reign of Elizabeth, as well as 
of every other historical event which has 
affected the locality of Darlington. We 
have already said that he is full and copious 
on every branch of his subject: but it is in 
his genealogies that he appears to place 
his chief boast. Listen to the enthusiasm 
with which he speaks of his labours on 
the knightly family of the Clervaux. “The 
race for generations slept in happy igno- 
rance of the real glories of their ancestors. 
Heralds contented themselves with a tall, 
wormlike, miserable adumbration of a pe- 
digree, in which a long file of misty war- 
riors peeped from the gossamer webs of 
fraud in which the heralds had enveloped 
it. Yet the Clervaux gave the most ex- 
tended and knightly state of any of the 
families on the Tees. Surtees and Baliol, 
Aslakby and Conyers, after a brilliant but 
transient succession of important repre- 
sentatives, departed like the thin shades 
of the morning; but from the time of 
Henry III. to the present day the herit- 
age of Croft has passed in only two names, 
{Clervaux and Chaytor], and in but 
one blood. It has been my privilege, 


and F feel it to be a proud one, to be the 
first man who has dared to sweep away the 
brilliant but false covering from the his- 
tory of Clervaux. If I have knocked off 
two centuries from the dull list of dateless 
names, I have, I trust, given an interest 
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ofa more abiding and of a much more 
important character to the subject. It has 
been my luck to be favoured with a length- 
ened use of a fine chartulary, containing 
copies of every document in existence at 
the period of Henry VI. which referred to 
the title of the widened estates of Cler- 
vaux at that time; and by the aid of the 
splendid array of evidences contained in 
that beautiful volume, and a huge selection 
of other family records, the wretched 
skeleton is now being clothed with healthy 
sinews.’’ 

The Clervaux who made the chartulary 
above mentioned was “ one whose veins 
flowed with the blood of the turbulent 
Nevilles and rash Percys,’’ and who yet 
** conciliated all dynasties and changes of 
advisers in six reigns of the Roses.’’ He 
appears to have made large additions to 
his estates, probably to have rebuilt his 
mansion at Croft, and adorned it with the 
stained glass which is described in the 
County Visitation of 1666; and at last he 
was buried under a ponderous grey-marble 
tomb, which still displays his arms sur- 
rounded by the Lancastrian collar of esses, 
and an inscription boasting not only that 
he was esquire for the body of King Henry 
the Sixth, but also of kin in the third de- 
gree to the fourth Edward and third 
Richard. 

Mr. Longstaffe has other elaborate pedi- 
grees of the families of Hilton, Allan 
of Blackwell Grange (the present owner 
of which has, with hereditary zeal for 
historical antiquities, largely contributed 
to the promotion of this and other works 
of a kindred character), Barnes (bailiffs of 
Darlington, one of whom was a Bishop of 
Durham,) and many others. Among his 
biographies are those of the antiquaries 
Allan and Cade, the mathematician Emer- 
son, a very full and interesting one of 
William Bewick the painter, and several 
other persons of more or less merit or 
notoriety : including the two Countesses 
of Darlington, the favourite ladies of 
James II. and George I., and the beauti- 
ful Mary Clements, daughter of the Post- 
master of Darlington, and grandmother of 
the late Duke of Gloucester. 





Collectanea Antiqua. Etchings and 
Notices of Ancient Remains, illustrative 
of the Habits, Customs, and History of 
Past Ages. By Charles Roach Smith, 
H.M.R.S.L. &c. &c. Vol. UI. Part iv. 
8v0.—We are happy to announce the com- 
pletion of the Third Volume of this inte- 
resting and valuable series of archeological 
records. It commences with some account 
of a visit to the Roman Castra at Rising- 
ham and High Rochester, on the Roman 
Wall, made in the company of Dr. Bruce, 
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the historian of that great work of our first 
civilisers. The next article relates to the 
Faussett Collection of Anglo-Saxon Anti- 
quities, upon which Mr. Smith is now pre- 
paring a distinct publication, This paper 
contains some stringent and well-directed 
animadversions upon the unpatriotic con- 
duct of the Trustees of the British Museum 
in regard to that collection. The next de- 
scribes a Romano-Gaulish vase now in the 
Louvre, and which probably came from 
Tournay, which is inscribed GENIO TVR- 
NACESIV.; and an inscribed fragment of 
Roman pottery found at Leicester, and 
now preserved in the museum of that town, 


‘This bears the names of VERECVNDA 


LVDIA . LVCIVS GLADIATOR, and, having 
a hole bored through it for suspension, is 
regarded as a love-token given by Lucius 
the gladiator to Verecunda Ludia, or 
Lydia. Next follows a plate of fourteen 
Roman seals of lead, the greater part of 
which were found at Brough upon Stan- 
moor in Westmerland, and the rest at 
Felixstowe in Suffolk. They appear to 
have been fastened by strings to certain 
articles of merchandise. Half of them have 
engraved devices on one side only; the 
others on both sides. 

The longest paper in the Part consists 
of the continuation and conclusion of the 
late Mr. Crofton Croker’s Notes on various 
discoveries of Gold Plates, chiefly in the 
South of Ireland: a valuable compilation, 
from the attention of that gentleman having 
been for so many years alive to the subject. 
We may remark, en passant, that his ac- 
count of the Irish crown presented to the 
“ Liberator’’ does not say much in confir- 
mation of its historical accuracy: “ A cap 
or crown of gold, as it is called, is figured 
in the preface to Dermod O’Connor’s 
translation of Keating’s History of Ire- 
land (1723). In form, this cap perfectly 
resembles that of a Chinese mandarin ; and 
the famous repeal cap of O’Connell was 
modelled in felt, by a clever Scotch manu- 
facturer, after this golden crown.’? Mr. 
Croker gives some particulars of the great 
find of gold made last spring at Newmar- 
ket-on-Fergus (see the report in our pre- 
sentnumber of the meeting of the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society), and more full par- 
ticulars of the former great find at New 
Grange in Dec. 1842, of which the pro- 
ceeds are in the possession of Lord Lon- 
desborough, and were exhibited at the 
Dublin Industrial Exhibition in 1853. He 
concludes with some account of the Wick- 
low gold-mines, which were worked for a 
short period at the close of the last cen- 
tury. They are stated to have produced 
gold to about the value of 3,500/. during 
the two months they were managed by go- 
vernment, though it was stated that the 
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peasantry had previously extracted ore to 
a much larger amount,—chiefly from the 
mud and sand of the Ballinvalley stream. 
The largest “ nugget’? was one of twenty- 
two ounces. 

The closing pages of the book are occu- 
pied by brief notices of recent researches 
and discoveries, chiefly of Roman antiqui- 
ties, made in various parts of this country 
and of France since Mr. Smith’s last vo- 
lume. At p. 218 is a remarkable account 
of a Gallo-Roman fortress or castrum dis- 
covered ata place named Largay, which 
we find is only six or seven miles from the 
city of Tours. Its walls are described as 
solidly built, very thick, and at intervals 
strengthened by semicircular towers. This 
mode of construction shows a close resem- 
blance to the Roman castra on our own 
shores, at Pevensey, Richborough, Lymne, 
and Burgh, and we are surprised to ob- 
serve inthe Atheneum Frangaise (Feb. 13), 
that the Institut of France, through M. 
Quicherat, has disputed the opinion of its 
Roman origin expressed by its discoverer 
M. Boilleau, and has declared it to be the 
ruin of a medizval castle or chateau. 

Another notice relates to the recent ex- 
cavations made in Pevensey castle, of 
which Mr. M. A. Lower has already pub- 
lished a report in the Sussex Archeological 
Collections, but of which Mr. Smith pro- 
poses to render further account to the sub- 
scribers to the excavations, so soon as he 
has completed some comparisons between 
the Pevensey castrum and others in France. 

We are also rejoiced to find, towards the 
end of the volume, an announcement of 
“a projected work, illustrative of Roman 
London.’’ This would be an undertaking 
worthy of the talents and opportunities of 
Mr. Roach Smith, and which would per- 
petuate to posterity the reputation which 
he already enjoys among his contempora- 
ries. We will not say it would be his best 
monument: for we cannot resist the anti- 
cipation that it might lead, before the 
antiquarian community is finally deprived 
of his services, to a more complete review 
of the whole subject of our Roman anti- 
quities, in the form of a BriTANNIA 
RomMANA. 

We observe that, in his title-page to 
this volume, Mr. Roach Smith no longer 
styles himself a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, and that in the 
Preface he defends himself from the charge 
of having withheld from that Society the 
communication of various discoveries, the 
details of which would have found their 
appropriate place in the Transactions of 
that body. He refers to the experience of 
former years, when he was kept waiting 
for many months together in uncertainty 
as to the possible publication of papers, 
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and their subsequent appearance without 
adequate engravings, or even their rejec- 
tion on the question of expense. He adds 
that the first paper in the present volume 
was offered to the Society, and refused 
because the Council could not afford the 
artist’s expenses, estimated at ten pounds. 
“In no way (Mr. Smith adds) have I de- 
serted the Society; the Society has simply 
been unable to assist and keep pace with 
me.” Admitting to their fullest extent 
Mr. Roach Smith’s complaints of procras- 
tination and neglect, and of an unwise par- 
simony during a period of the Society’s 
administration which is now passed by,— 
we really cannot perceive how he can main- 
tain his assertion that he has not deserted 
this Society, when he has wholly discon- 
tinued his communications to it, and even 
dropped his designation as a Fellow. That 
many of the best and most efficient mem- 
bers of the Society have not deserted him 
is proved by his own list of Subscribers : 
and we feel assured that any further com- 
munications he might make would now be 
received with the respect due to his great 
erudition in archeology and his acknow- 
ledged reputation: and, moreover, that 
they would be published, and illustrated, 
with a liberality commensurate with their 
value, and with the present renewed pros- 
perity of the financial status of the Society. 
We devoutly hope to see a speedy close 
to the state of feeling which is betrayed in 
Mr. Smith’s closing remarks on “ The So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of London ;” and we 
should rejoice to witness hereafter a cor- 
dial co-operation of the resources of the 
one and the talents of the other in the 
production of the BrirannrA RoMANA 
to which we have already alluded, 





The Batiles and Battle-Fields of York- 
shire; from the earliest times to the end 
of the Great Civil War. By William 
Grainge. Post 8vo0. pp. 204.—This is a 
compilation of much local interest, and as 
such will be welcomed, we are sure, by 
the large number of persons of literary 
and historical taste which must exist 
among the teeming population of York- 
shire. It appears to have been suggested 
to the author, not in the mere spirit of 
book-making, but in the honest desire to 
gratify his own curiosity ; and his present 
offer to impart the like satisfaction to his 
countrymen deserves their grateful recep- 
tion. The historical portions of the book 
are compilations wholly, as may be ima- 
gined, from printed sources; but the 
battle-fields themselves are described from 
actual observation, and the traditions and 
anecdotes regarding them have been mostly 
collected on the spots where they are said 
to have happened. Professor Phillips, in 
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his recent work on the Rivers and Moun- 
tains of Yorkshire, has made the following 
remarks on the copious military memora- 
bilia of the ancient city of York: “ Innu- 
merable battle-plains surround her Roman 
camp, and from her walls we may see three 
decisive fields, where Hardrada fell at 
Stamford Brig, and Clifford died in Tow- 
ton Dale, and Rupert fled from Marston 
Moor—sixteen centuries of historical re- 
nown dignify the winding streets and nar- 
row pavements by which we reach the 
feudal walls, the Benedictine abbey, the 
Northumbrian church, the camp of the 
Victorious Legion.’’ 

The principal subjects of Mr. Grainge’s 
attention are the following nine great 
Battles :— 

1. The battle of Stamford Bridge, fought 
in 1066, in which the Norwegian Harold, 
and Earl Tosti the brother of the English 
Harold, were both slain. The great struggle 
was at a bridge, which was long defended 
by a Norwegian giant, but he was at length 
slain by an Englishman from a boat ; and 
an annual boat-like cake is still, after 
nearly eight centuries, the village memento 
of this patriotic feat. 

2. The battle of the Standard, fought 
near Northallerton in 1138, which resulted 
in the total defeat of David King of Scots 
and his invading army. Its only existing 
memorial is a place called Scot-pit Lane. 

3. The battle of Myton-upon-Swale, in 
which the invading Scots were victorious, 
in the year 1320, 

4. The battle of Boroughbridge, where 
the insurrection of Thomas Earl of Lan- 
caster was defeated inthe year 1322. Under 
this head we find the following statement in 
reference to that great man, who, after the 
battle, was taken to Pontefract, and there 
beheaded: ‘“ The remains of this noble Earl 
are, from circumstances connected with 
his death and burial, fairly presumed to 
have been discovered by two labourers, 
on March 25, 1822, in a field called the 
Paper-Mill field, lying near St. Thomas’s 
hill in Pontefract. On the removal of the 
earth, an antique stone coffin was dis- 
covered; the lid was ridged, and pro- 
jected over the sides about two inches, and 
on being raised presented a complete skele- 
ton, of large dimensions, in a complete 
state of preservation; a rough stone was 
laid in the place of the head, which rested 
between the thigh-bones, a proof that 
the occupant of this narrow mansion 
had suffered decapitation. The coffin is 
of the dimensions of six feet five inches 
in length, and nineteen inches in width 
within, with sides about six inches thick ; 
it has been cut out of the solid stone, 
and is supposed to weigh a ton and a 
half.’’ We may confidently state that this 
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conjecture is erroneous. It was not likely 
that the Earl should have been interred in 
unconsecrated ground; and, though it 
may not perhaps have made its way into 
ordinary books, we have authentic evidence 
that “the blissyd and holy Erl’’ was 
‘*honorably tumylat and restyng within 
the priory of seint John th’ appostill at 
Pontefract.’’ (Act of Resumption 34 Hen. 
VI. in Rot. Parl. v. 308.) 

We are inclined to think that the solid 
coffin found in 1822 may have been of the 
Roman age, of which its ridged lid is 
characteristic. In the next page we notice 
a misnomer, the lord Thomas Mandute, 
for Mauduit; and in p. 22 the royal fa- 
vourite should be called Hugh le De- 
spenser instead of ‘‘de Spenser,” and the 
castle of Dedington near Banbury should 
be Doddington. 

5. The battle of Byland Abbey, in the 
same year (1322) in which the English were 
defeated by King Robert Bruce; and in 
which Sir Andrew Harcla, who had ob- 
tained the earldom of Carlisle as his re- 
ward for the defeat of the Earl of Lan- 
caster, entirely lost his military credit, 
and in consequence his dignity and his 
life, by sentence of court-martial. 

6. The battle of Haslewood, in 1408, 
in which the Earl of Northumberland, the 
father of Henry Hotspur who had died on 
the field of Shrewsbury, was slain in re- 
bellion to King Henry IV. 

7. The battle of Wakefield, in 1460, 
where Richard Duke of York was slain. 

8. That of Towton, which, only three 
months after, placed bis son Edward upon 
the throne. 

9. and last, the battle of Marston Moor, 
in 1644. 

Having concluded his narratives of these 
nine great battles, the author devotes the 
latter portion of his book to a chrono- 
logical precis of the military history of 
Yorkshire. 

In p. 134 it is stated that King Richard 
II. was imprisoned in ‘three Yorkshire 
castles’ before his final and fatal cap- 
tivity at Pontefract, namely, Leeds, Picker- 
ing, and Knaresborough. But we believe 
the first to have been Leeds castle in Kent, 

We will add one more extract, as an 
example of the author’s gleanings among 
the traditions of the battle-fields. ‘‘ The 
spot where the Duke of York fell at 
Wakefield is yet pointed out by the vil- 
lagers as close to the old road from Wake- 
field to Barnsley, a little above the toll- 
bar, about a mile from Wakefield bridge, 
in a hollow piece of wetfish ground, near 
two large willow-trees. Tradition says the 
trees were there at the time of the battle; 
though this may be giving them too long 
a term of life, they bear undoubted marks 
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of hoar antiquity about them, being large 
and much decayed, a great part of one of 
them having long since returned to dust, 
though some branches yet grow vigorously 
from one side; the other is quite entire, 
hollow, and many of the branches quite 
dead, the living mixed with the withered 
and lifeless wood giving it quite a pic- 
turesque appearance. From the tenacity 
of life in the willow, and their moist situa- 
tion, they are calculated to endure for 
some ages yet. They are looked upon 
with reverence, and shown with great 
pleasure by the inhabitants.”’ 





Life and Landscapes, from Egypt to the 
Negro Kingdoms of the White Nile. By 
Bayard Taylor, Author of “ Views Afoot,” 
&c.—This very clever and good-tempered 
and enterprising traveller deserves a re- 
commendation to those numerous readers 
who can appreciate descriptions evidently 
faithful and impressions unobscured by 
affectation. Learned and scientific Mr. 
Bayard Taylor is not, and he is not free 
from American boastfulness, and more than 
a tinge, we believe, of a slave-holding coun- 
try’s prejudice. But there is thorough 
freshness in the record of his journeyings. 
Travelling over a track now so well known 
(up to the Cataracts at least) as Egypt is, 
he has yet a great deal to say that inspires 
us with a feeling absolutely new. There 
is no puppyism and no pretension to di- 
lettanteism, but a hearty and glowing 
love of nature and of ancient relics, much 
less as matters of art, however, than 
as wonderful proofs of national vigour of 
thought and hand. We should judge from 
Mr. Bayard Taylor’s enjoyment of animal 
life, from the high health which pervades 
all he writes, that he has a peculiar sym- 
pathy with that which is strong, and of 
manly and giant proportions. You meet 
with little, if any, speculation as to faiths 
and philosophies—that is not the author’s 
line. His is the bold energy of an enter- 
prising nature, and one feels quite a sym- 
nee in his bitter regrets at having to turn 

ack from the unexplored to the more fa- 
miliar regions of Africa. It seems a pity 
that one so clad in the armour of a cou- 
rageous spirit, so vigorous in body and full 
of clever resource, could not penetrate 
further into the haunts of wild beasts and 
wilder men. How often have such regions 
fallen to the lot of worn-out travellers—of 
those who were doomed before they started 
on the enterprise ! 

It is true that, in examining the great 
deeds of many of these men, of all times 
and countries, we cannot but feel that there 
has been a previous sacrifice of bodily ap- 
titudes for laborious undertakings, in the 
cause of that very science or art, a pro- 


found knowledge of which has constituted 
the high mental qualification. It seems as 
if the unformed spirit must precede the 
accomplished investigator ; and, though too 
often we have had to correct the serious 
mistakes of the latter, he should not be 
undervalued. If he is a clear-sighted, sen- 
sible man, using his own senses aright, and 
not easily scared by fancies, there is much 
to be said for the information he brings, 
and for the impression he makes on the 
wild races among whom he sojourns. Only 
once do Mr. Taylor’s spirits seem to have 
led him to an act of wantonness, which it 
is but justice to say occasioned him no 
little remorse. The freak of setting fire to 
a tropical jungle was certainly no joke. 
No one but an American would have 
thought of it, and no one else perhaps 
would so keenly estimate the extent of evil 
he might have caused. We are tempted to 
give the passage, but on the whole prefer 
extracting another, in which there is a 
strong appreciation of the peculiarities of 
the scenery, which is that of the White 
Nile, considerably beyond Kartoum. 

‘* The scenery had changed considerably 
since the evening. The forests were taller 
and more dense, and the river more thickly 
studded with islands, the soil of which 
was entirely concealed by the luxuriant 
girdle of shrubs and waterplants in which 
they lay imbedded. The ambac, a species 
of aquatic shrub, with leaves resembling 
the sensitive plant, and winged, bean-like 
blossoms of a rich yellow hue, grew on 
the edge of the shore, with its roots in 
the water, and its long arms floating on 
the surface. It formed impenetrable ram- 
parts around the islands and shores, ex- 
cept where the hippopotamus and the cro- 
codile had trodden paths into the forest, 
or the lion and leopard had come down to 
the river’s margin to drink. Behind this 
floating hem of foliage and blossoms ap- 
peared other and larger shrubs, completely 
matted together with climbing vines, which 
covered them like a mantle, and hung 
from their branches dangling streamers of 
white and purple and yellow blossoms; 
they even stretched to the boughs of the 
large mimosas or sont trees, which grew 
in the centre of the islands, thus binding 
all together in rounded masses. Some of 
the smaller islands resembled floating hills 
of vegetation, and their slopes and sum- 
mits of impervious foliage, rolling in the 
wind, appeared to keep time with the 
rocking of the waves that upheld them. 
The profusion of vegetable life reminded 
me of the Chagres river. If not so rich 
and gorgeous, it was on a far grander scale. 
The river had still a breadth of a mile 
and a half, where his current was free, but, 
where island crowded on island in a vast 
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archipelago of leafy shores, he took a 
much wider sweep. The waves danced 
and glistened in the cool north wind as 
we glided around his majestic curves, ahd 
I stood on deck watching the wonderful 
panorama unfold on either side with a 
feeling of exultation to which I gavea 
free vent. In no other river have I seen 
landscapes of larger or more imposing 
character. 

* All the rich animal world of this region 
was awake and stirring before the sun. 
The wild fowls left their roosts; the zek- 
zaks flew twittering over the waves, calling 
up their mates, the sleepy crocodiles; the 
herons stretched their wings against the 
wind ; the monkeys leaped and chattered 
in the woods; and at last whole herds of 
hippopotami, sporting near the shore, came 
up, spouting water from their nostrils in 
a manner precisely similar to that of the 
grampus. I counted six together, soon 
after sunrise, near the end of an island. 
They floundered about in the shallows, 
popping up their heads every few minutes 
to look at us, and at last walked out through 
the reeds and stood upon the shore. Soon 
afterwards five more appeared on the other 
side of the river, and thenceforth we saw 
them almost constantly, and sometimes 
within fifty yards. I noticed one which 
must have been four feet in breadth across 
the ears, and with a head nearly five feet 
long,’’ &c. (p. 330.) 

With this quick eye and ready pen, Mr. 
Bayard Taylor does not revel in sports- 
manlike adventures. He depends upon 
little for enjoyment beyond his powers of 
observation. He is neither artist, natu- 
ralist, nor antiquary; but his various diffi- 
culties and deficiencies are carried off with 
much of mother-wit. His book will, we 
incline to think, be read with forbearance, 
interest, and pleasure. 





Music as an element of Education: 
one of a series of lectures delivered at St. 
Martin’s Hall, &c. July 24th, 1854. By 
John Hullah.—Often as we have admired 
the results of Mr. Hullah’s conscientious, 
careful endeavours to familiarize his hearers 
and pupils with good music, we never feel 
so thankful to him as when we find him 
putting forth, in clear and manly language, 
the ideas that have been ripening in his 
mind for so long a time on the subject of 
music as an educational element. Making 
a very little allowance for that honest 
excess of love which any true-hearted man 
will be sure to feel for the pursuit to 
which his days and years have been de- 
voted, there seems to us nothing but what 
is simply and fairly true in Mr. Hullah’s 
views on the whole subject of music and 
its moral and mental instrumentalities. It 
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is, moreover, the expression of the mind 
of no mere musician, but of a remarkably 
well-informed man; a practical, sound 
habit of reading and thinking is about one 
of the most characteristic of Mr. Hullah’s 
qualifications. He thoroughly knows many 
collateral subjects: he has high principle, 
too, and brings it into earnest and con- 
scientious exercise, and thus we look for- 
ward with certainty to his achieving a con- 
siderable portion of imperishable success. 
Among the collateral remarks thrown out 
almost accidentally in the course of the 
present lecture is one with which we are 
particularly glad to meet in such a con- 
nection. It is much needed for the cor- 
rection of a mischievous tendency of some 
calling themselves “ practical persons,’’ 
who are labouring to turn education into 
apprenticeship, by seizing on the few and 
precious moments of time which can be 
consecrated to mental improvement by the 
children of the poor, for the purpose of 
what they deem useful training in certain 
manual occupations. We would no more 
in the humbler ranks teach plastering to a 
schoolboy, though he may very probably 
be a mason hereafter, than we would teach 
anatomy to the young gentleman intended 
for the surgical profession. We must, and 
we ought, to use Mr. Hullah’s words, “ to 
spare a few years for the non-professional 
foundation, to the rearing of the kindly, 
truthful, and intelligent man.’?’ We must 
again cordially recommend this lecture to 
general perusal, It is really worthy of 
the highest praise—as to tone, sentiment, 
historical accuracy, and sound and judi- 
cious statement. 








A New Greek Harmony of the Four 
Gospels. By W. Stroud, M.D. 4to. pp. 
cexvi. 384.—The author of this work is 
favourably known by his “ Dissertation 
on the Physical Causes of the Death of 
Christ,” which,with some peculiar opinions, 
contains many valuable thoughts. In the 
present instance, he cannot be charged 
with a neglect of Horace’s rule (No- 
num, &c.), for his first attempt was made 
more than thirty years ago, in a new ar- 
rangement of the scriptural narratives of 
the resurrection. He says less on the 
subject of Harmonies and their compilers 
than might have been expected, but this is 
intentional on account of space, and the 
reader must therefore have recourse to 
Horne and Orme for the merits of par- 
ticular writers. 

Some eminent critics, and Gilpin among 
the number, have argued against Har- 
monies, from the difficulty of producing a 
complete one. Archbishop Newcome has 
vindicated their use ; yet we cannot help 
thinking that no very great success ap- 
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ars to have attended the compilers. 
Lightfoot, who is enthusiastic on the sub- 
ject, admits that, if Harmonies illustrate 
some points, they obscure others, and 
drive the student to expository (we might 
say emendatory) criticism. Besides, the 
compilers often treat the gospels with un- 
due freedom, and, rather than submit to 
difficulties which inspiration has left, they 
attempt to remove them by a violent pro- 
cess, which only substitutes others in their 
room. The late Rev. Peter Roberts car- 
ried the idea so far as to compile a Har- 
mony of the Epistles, which testifies to 
his industry, but has never come into 
general use. Mr. Orme’s remark on that 
work, that ‘‘the inspired writers will be 
best understood when allowed to speak 
according to their own arrangement of 
their thoughts,’ (Bib. Biblica, p. 376,) 
applies to Harmonies in general, in a great 
measure. 

The text adopted by Dr. Stroud is vir- 
tually that of Tischendorff.* To apolo- 
gise for departures from the authorised 
version was unnecessary in a work of this 
kind; they must rest on their several 
merits. Since we differ from him as to some 
of the grounds on which he proceeds, we are 
hardly entitled to pronounce on the results 
at which he arrives. We shall merely 
say, that we have felt alternate sensations 
of disagreement andassent. We bear our 
willing testimony to his diligence ; and 
we may add, that those parts of the Intro- 
duction which form an analysis are often 
happy in giving the meaning of passages. 
The student will learn much from it, but 
he must not always commit himself im- 
plicitly to it. 





The Gentile Nations. By George Smith, 
F.A.S. 8vo. 2 vols.—This is the third 
part of the author’s ‘‘ Researches into the 
History and Religion of Mankind;’’ the 
first of which comprised ‘‘ The Patriarchal 
Age,’’ and the second “ The Hebrew 
People.’’+ The delay in its following the 
former parts was owing to a laudable wish 
of the author’s to avail himself of the re- 
cent important discoveries in the East, and 
to incorporate their result in his account 
of Assyria and Babylon. The work is a 
summary of a history of the great ancient 
empires, or rather a running commentary 
on their history; and perhaps this is the 
reason why so few references are given to 





* Not invariably, for his reading of 
John xiii. 2, is rejected as absurd, and 
the common text retained. 

+ Mr. Smith has also published, ‘ The 
Religion of Ancient Britain,” and a volume 
entitled “ Perilous Times,” on the dangers 
and duties of the age. 

‘ 


ancient historians. There is an excellent 
remark at ii. 699, on the legend of Tar- 
peia, that the casting away of their shields 
by an invading force, at the very moment 
when they would most need them, seems 
very improbable. The Roman History 
ends with the accession of Octavius. In- 
dexes, general and chronological, are ap- 
pended, and greatly facilitate the use of 
these volumes. So much information is 
combined from various sources, that the 
student will find the work a valuable sup- 
plement to the ordinary ones on ancient 
history, which his prescribed course of 
reading includes. 





Remarks on the Education of Girls. 
(John Chapman.)—Certain idiomatic pecu- 
liarities in this little pamphlet lead us 
to the conclusion that it is either the 
English writing of an intelligent foreigner, 
or the translation from what may have 
been written in a familiar foreign lan- 
guage. Be that as it may, it is a well 
arranged and thoughtful work of its kind. 
Erring, occasionally, in too strong a state- 
ment of the supposed grievances of women, 
but offering many really sensible, uncx- 
aggerated, and very unobjectionable sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the edu- 
cation of girls. Among these we venture 
to note the following, which seems to us 
to contain much practical truth : — 

“ More important than any book-teach- 
ing is the education of life—the education 
of responsibility. Everybody who talks 
at all on the subject is for ever repeating 
this; yet real participation in life is placed 
far out of the reach of the majority of 
girls. They never (?) have money—they 
are responsible for the welfare of nothing 
and nobody. . . . Weshould ever preach 
to the young that they are responsible, 
not so much for the state as for the use 
of their own souls, and then give them all 
practical scope for the employment of 
time and money, and, likewise, the time 
and money to employ. Why do we see 
the eldest daughter of an orphan family 
so constantly mature, in purpose and ac- 
tion, at an age when other girls are the 
most frivolous of God’s creatures? They 
have been ‘‘ brought out by circumstances,” 
say the bystanders. Very likely: every- 
body can see that. Then why take such 
anxious pains to ward off parallel circum- 
stances in the case of other girls?’’ p. 16. 

There is no occasion, as the author 
further says, to violate any natural relation- 
ships : and we agree that girls who are ina 
more subordinate and restrained position 
than this should be allowed all the liberty 
possible—liberty to earn money and to 
expend it—instead of being, as is too fre- 
quently the case, drawn into a family 
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vortex, in which there is scarcely any 
exercise of the faculties for the general pur- 
poses of life, and in which they are rendered 
incapable of any general views or sustained 
action for any purpose extraneous to home. 
We therefore subscribe to the justice of 
these views, while it may be permitted us 
to doubt whether the authoress has made 
good use of her opportunities (for we pre- 
sume that we are reviewing a woman) of 
giving counsel on another point. It is 
not our opinion that the “state ’’ of the 
soul is less important than its “ use,” as 
here seems to be stated, and therefore we 
think that a little more should have been 
said on the difficulty of securing such a 
sufficiency of family accordance as will 
promote the purposes of union in families, 
when each female member of those fami- 
lies pursues an independent vocation. We 
cannot believe the thing to be imprac- 
ticable ; but women should be educated 
in Christian unselfishness, and then, and 
with due spiritual humility, we need not 
fear. Only along with the careful cultiva- 
tion of the soul as to its ‘‘ state,’’ can the 
question of its “uses’’ be admissible. 
Without a high dedication to the ser- 
vice of God as well as cf our fellow crea- 
tures, we believe that a series of jarring 
uncomfortable households would be created 
by the means proposed. 

On several other subjects essential to 
the good and happiness and full deve- 
lopment of the female character the author 
has our sympathy. Still, however, there 
is a want of fullness and depth. 

It is too eager a plea for liberty, as if 
that alone were needed to produce moral 
renovation ; and the author dwells on the 
elevation to which women have attained 
who certainly did not possess the facilities 
she advocates, overlooking the fact that 
the previous wrestling with difficulty had 
perhaps much to do with the results she 
admires. For instance, during an age in 
which the female mind was rigorously 
repressed, it did most certainly rise to the 
level of the times, and assisted materially 
in working out the Reformation. We do 
not use this as an argument against en- 
larging the sphere of woman ; but we think 

»it should be allowed that there is no insu- 
perable barrier to her attainment of a high 
form of excellence, and that there may 
even now be a danger of our placing means 
in the position of an end. 





On Pain after Food ; its causcs and 
treatment. By Edward Ballard, M.D. 8vo. 
—This book, upon one of the most com- 
mon ailments that flesh is heir to, is not 
written by a tyro in the profession, but by 
a physician already distinguished in its 
ranks as the author of a standard work on 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XLII. 


the diagnosis of abdominal diseases. As 
might have been expected, he has not per- 
mitted himself to be led by the conven- 
tionalism with which the subject of dys- 
pepsia is usually handled; but, taking a 
solid scientific position, he has succeeded 
in placing before the reader, tersely but 
clearly, the views which he entertains re- 
specting the nature and causes of the 
important symptom of “ pain after food.’’ 
His treatment of the affection, based upon 
inquiries into its origin in every indi- 
vidual case, appears rational and judicious, 
and bears the stamp of reflection and ex- 
perience. Doubtless the profession will 
appreciate the work as it deserves; but, if 
we mistake not, Dr. Ballard has also 
struck a ‘chord which will be responded 
to by those who alone can estimate the 
distress of “ pain after food.’ 





TutoLtocy.—l. A Help to the Profita- 
ble Reading of the Psalms. By E. Walter, 
B.A. fep. 8vo. pp. viii. and Sig. Q2.— 
This volume does not profess to be an ex- 
planation of every verse in the Psalms, but 
to present the main character and leading 
feature of each Psalm, as a subject for prac- 
tical and devotional thought, in connection 
with the doctrines of the New Testament. 
As such it resembles in prose the plan of 
Dr. Watts’s version, by combining the Gos- 
pel with the Psalms. Sometimes the re- 
marks are made in the form of a commen- 
tary, sometimes in that of a prayer. A 
more uniform plan would have been prefe- 
rable, but works of this kind are not to be 
examined too critically. On the whole, 
much may be gained from it; nor will it 
prove useful to private persons only, but di- 
vines will find it occasionally so, in supply- 
ing hints for composition. A work of this 
kind, we may here observe, was published at 
Paris in 1691 (8th edition), entitled, ‘ Le 
Psaultier de David . . . . avec des notes 
courtes, tirées de S. Augustin et des autres 
Péres,’’ and apparently of a Jansenist cha- 
racter. We give a practical specimen from 
Ps. ii. 1. “¢ Vanité des entreprises des hom- 
mes, lorsqu’ elles combattent les desseins de 
Diev.””’ A MS. note in our copy says, 
with a query, ‘‘ Par M. Courtin ?” but it 
seems rather, by an advertisement at ‘the 
end, to be the production of M. Le Tour- 
neux, the friend of Sacy, whose ‘‘ Année 
Chrétienne ’’ was condemned by Innocent 
XII. in 1695. A similar work (to which we 
cannot now refer) was published about the 
same time, in the form of prayers; but 
our impression is, that it was inferior to 
the former.—2. Parish Sermons. By the 
Rev. J. Aspinall. 12mo. pp. avi. 287. 
The author informs us that these sermons 
were “ preached in his own pulpit,”’ which 
we might have —- The preface is 
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too egotistical. Many, who can say what 
they please to a congregation in preaching, 
believe they can do so to the public in 
print. The late Bishop Kaye was so well 
aware of the difference, that he declined a 
request for publishing a Visitation Charge 
for that very reason. However, these ser- 
mons do not fall below the contemporary 
average. They do not display the elo- 
quence of the ‘* Rhetorical School,” but 
what is more useful, that of parochial ex- 
perience. If we were asked to recommend 
a sermon on the subject of ‘‘ Lot’s Wife,” 
we should refer the inquirer to this vo- 
lume, and particularly to the suggestions 
at p. 209.—3. A Course of Sermons on 
the Lord’s Prayer. By T. Hugo, M.A. 
12mo. pp. xvi. 347. This is a lengthened 
commentary on the Lord’s Prayer, in the 
form of sermons.* It is accompanied 
‘* with illustrations from the Fathers,”’ in 
which respect it resembles the ‘‘ Psaultier’’ 
described above, but with this material dif- 
ference, that the passages are here quoted in 


The late Marquess of Ormonde. 
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full. But we doubt the expediency of the 
practice, or indeed of drawing the notes 
from one source; for it looks too like 
exalting the commentator above the text. 
And surely the Lord’s Prayer is the last 
foundation on which a structure ought to 
be raised to the praise of any set of men. 
Besides, if the author wishes to elevate the 
character or promote the study of the 
Fathers, will he do so by the citation of a 
few passages, when an opposite selection 
may be made from the pages of Barbeyrac, 
Osburn, and Isaac Taylor? The most 
likely result will be a superficial boast of 
acquaintance with ¢heir writings, by per- 
sons who are only read in those of Mr. 
Hugo. After all, the sermons do not need 
the support of these references, but might 
have stood on their own ground. Atp. 
86, the author seems to mistake the causes 
of dissent, for those which he assigns are 
not the ones which are usually alleged by 
dissenters themselves. | 
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THE LATE MARQUESS OF ORMONDE. 
(See a Memoir in our present Month’s Obituary.) 


HoarsEy around Rinduan’s { rugged verge 
The Ocean moans—sad echo of our thoughts : 
One short week since how blithely on its shores 


The glad waves broke. 


Oh! many-voicéd Deep, 


Thou changest ever with our joy or grief; 

And well may’st thou be sad, for thou hast seen 
The father struck down in his pride of strength, 
The widow’d mother, and the orphan’d babes. 


Oh, Ormonde! worthy son of that fam’d line, 
Whose deeds, like bright stars, light up the dim past, 
Thine early death in bitter grief we mourn. 

Ours is the loss, not thine; God often takes 

The good man from the evils that may cross 

His pathway here; and so it was with thee. 

Thy cup of joy was full—'tis ours to drain 

The brim-full cup of sorrow to the dregs. 


Oct. 1, 1854. 





James GRAVES. 





* A volume of the same kind was published by the Rev. H. Horlock, Vicar of Box, 


near Bath, in 1837. 


It is an able work of the kind. 


+t Rinduan was the ancient name of the promontory of Hook, the pl. the lat 
Marquess of Ormonde’s death. , snieainelinahiasiiiel 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Election of the New Council of Oxford University—Law Prize at Cambridge—Educational Museum— 
Liverpool Meeting of The British Association—Mr. Wright’s Lecture on the Faussett Collection— 
Acquisition of M. d’Orbigny’s Collection of Shells by the British Museum—The Ray Society—The 
Philobiblon Society—Works of the French Committee of History—Archives of France—MSS. 
relative to the Poet Cowper—Excavations resumed by the Novomagian Society at Holwood Hill— 
French Researches at Babylon and at Khorsabad—Report of the Decoration of the New Palace 
of Westminster—News in Literature and the Fine Arts—Discovery of the Remains of Sir John 


Franklin and his Companions. 


On the 24th October the election of the 
New Council for the goveroment of the 
University of Oxford was held in the Con- 
vocation-house. The number of members 
of Congregation present was 220, and the 
election was made in three sectional lists. 
On the first poll the following Heads of 
Houses were declared duly elected :— 


y, 


otes. 
Dr. Williams, Warden of New College 126 
Dr. Scott, Master of Balliol College. 106 
Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel College 101 
Dr. Gaisford, Dean of Christ Church 93 
Dr. Jeune, Master of Pembroke - 74 
Dr. Symons, Warden of Wadham . 70 

For Professors the numbers were— 
Votes. 

R. Hussey, B.D., Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History . . - 146 
E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Hebrew . ° ° ° . 104 
G. B. Daubeney, M.D, Prof. of 
Chemistry . ° ° ° ° 
E. Cardwell, D.D., Camden Prof. of 
Anc. Hist. (Princ. of Alban Hall). 99 

J. M. Wilson, B.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy . . ° 
W. F. Donkin, M.A., Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy . ° - 79 


For the third section an equality of votes 
occurred between the persons sixth and 
seventh upon the list. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor, after some consultation, deter- 
mined that neither could be returned, and 
declared the poll as follows :— 


100 


79 


Votes. 
H. L. Mansel, B.D., St. John’s - 88 
J. B. Mozley, B.D., Magd. College. 71 
J. P. Lightfoot, D.D., Rector of 

Exeter College. ° . - 64 
R. Michell, B.D., Magdalen Hall . 60 
O. Gordon, B.D., Christ Church . 60 

The two next upon the list were the 
Rev. C. Marriott, B.D., Oriel College, 
and the Rev. M. Pattison, B.D., Lincoln 
College, who had each 56 votes. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, the 
Chancellor, has signified his intention to 
give annually a prize of a gold medal for 
the encouragement of Legal Studies in the 
University of Cambridge. A syndicate 
has been appointed to draw up a scheme 
of regulations for its institution. 


At the suggestion of the Society of Arts 
the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
have decided that it will be desirable to 
establish a permanent Educational Mu- 
seum. The nucleus of such a museum has 
been already contributed by a large pro- 
portion of the exhibitors at the recent 
Educational Exhibition at St. Martin’s 
Hall. The receipts at the doors and the 
special subscriptions in aid of the Exhi- 
bition are still considerably below the ac- 
tual expenditure, but the council naturally 
hope that, this most important result hav- 
ing been gained, further voluntary sub- 
scriptions will be made, so that the deficit 
may be met without the ordinary income 
of the Society being trenched upon. 

The Liverpool meeting of the British 
Association, a gathering equalled by few 
and surpassed by none of its predecessors 
in the extent, variety, and usefulness of its 
labours, was brought to a close on Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 27, with the gratifying an- 
nouncement that the number of members 
who attended its proceedings was 1891, 
and the amount of subscriptions 1855/7. 
This sum, added to the property of the 
Association in consols and stock of publi- 
cations, and deducting its liabilities, would 
leave them a balance of upwards of 70002. 
The Committee of Recommendations voted 
5007. for the maintenance of Kew Ob- 
servatory, which has rendered such signal 
service to navigation in connexion with 
the Board of Trade ; 100/. to assist in the 
publication of a valuable work on ornitho- 
logical nomenclature, left in manuscript 
by the late Hugh Strickland, esq. wlidse 
life was accidentally sacrificed while mak- 
ing some geological sections in a railway- 
cutting at the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion at Hull; 50/. for Mr. Mallet’s in- 
quiry into earthquake movements; 25/. 
for the Committee on the Physical Aspects 
of the Moon; 15/. for a Tabular View of 
the Strata of the Earth; 10/. for the Re- 
gistration of Periodic Phenomena; 11. 
for continuing experiments on the Vitality 
of Seeds; 10/. for Typical Specimens for 
Museums, under the direction of Professor 
Henslow: 10/. for the Dredging Commit- 
tee formed at Belfast; 157. for Map of the 
World; and 5/. towards the solution of 
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certain Ethnological Queries. Applica- 
tions were proposed to be made to Govern- 
ment for the use, rent free, of two acres 
of land, adjacent to the Observatory at 
Kew, on the expiration of the present 
lease ; for the laying on of gas to Kew 
Observatory ; for early publication of the 
heights of ground determined by the Tri- 
gonometrical Survey ; and for,accelerating 
the expedition to North Australia. At 
the close of the meeting Mr. Mayer exhi- 
bited the Faussett Anglo-Saxon relics at 
a very crowded soirée, given to the mem- 
bers of the Association by the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire; and 
a descriptive Lecture delivered on the oc- 
casion by the accomplished antiquary Mr. 
Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. has since 
been published, under the title of ‘* A 
Lecture on the antiquities of the Anglo- 
Saxon Cemeteries of the Ages of Pagan- 
ism.”’ The meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in 1855 is to be held at Glasgow, 
under the presidency of the Duke of 
Argyle. 

Dr. Gray has secured for the British 
Museum the valuable collection of Shells, 
chiefly land and freshwater, formed some 
years ago in South America by M. Alcide 
d’Orbigny, Professor of Paleontology at 
the Jardin des Plantes, Paris. M. d’Or- 


bigny, during his researches in South 
America, collected a large number of shells 


not before known, and described and 
figured them in a grand folio work, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the French 
Government, entitled, ‘‘ Voyage dans 
l’Amérique Méridionale ;” and it is be- 
lieved that the collection in question con- 
tains the types of those figures. 

During the late meeting of the British 
Association at Liverpool, the Ray Society 
held its eleventh anniversary :—Sir Charles 
Lyell in the chair. The Report stated, 
that a volume of Botanical and Physio. 
logical Memoirs, including Alexander 
Braun's profound treatise on ‘‘ Rejuvenes- 
cence in Nature,’’? had just been pub- 
lished. The following works were on the 
table, and ready for distribution :—Part 
VI. of Alder and Hancock’s “ Nudi- 
branchiate Mollusca,’ for 1851,—the se- 
cond volume of Darwin’s great work on 
‘“* The Cirripedes,” with thirty plates, for 
1852,—and the fourth volume of the 
‘Geological and Zoological Bibliogra- 
phy,’’ for 1854. It is the intention of the 
Council to publish a Supplement and Index 
to the last work. 

A new club has been established for the 
purpose of printing and reprinting works 
which would not repay the expense of pub- 
lication, under the title of the PAilobiblon 
Society. One of its members, Mr. Beriah 
Botfield, recommends to its attention “ the 
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editing and reprinting of the prefaces of 
the editors of the first editions of the 
Greek and Latin classical authors.’’ He 
has had these ‘‘ prefaces,” sometimes 
more properly termed dedications, tran- 
scribed, and offers the transcripts to the 
Philobiblon Society. In the course of his 
introduction to a list of these essays, which 
he has already privately printed, Mr. Bot- 
field enters into various curious particulars 
respecting the editiones principes of classi- 
cal writers in Greek and Latin, and lightly 
touches upon the interesting question, how 
far, and in what way, the employment of 
the art of Printing contributed to the 
Reformation ? 

The Committee of French History, Arts, 
and Language, first appointed in 1834 by 
M. Guizot, has made its report for 1852-3. 
Its labours for the past year have included 
Augustin Thierry’s second volume entitled 
‘* Récueil des Documents inédits de l’His- 
toire du Tiers-Etat,’’ and the sixth volume 
of the “ Lettres Missives de Henri IV.” 
Twelve new works are in course of publi- 
cation. The principal of these are the 
‘‘ Correspondence of Catherine de Me- 
dicis,’”? “The State Papers of Cardinal 
Granville,’ “ Military Memoirs relative 
to the Spanish Succession under Louis 
XIV.,”’ ‘A History of the War of Na- 
varre in 1276 and 1277,” by Guillaume 
Anelier, and “ Monastic Architecture,’’ 
by M. Albert Lenoir. The Memoirs of 
Cardinal Granville will occupy thirteen 
quarto volumes. This eminent churchman 
left no less than eighty quarto volumes of 
manuscripts, which T. B. Boisot, an ab- 
bot of Saint Vincent de Besancon, spent 
ten years in deciphering and arranging. 
The philological section of the Committee 
has resolved to publish the works of 
Chrestien de Troyes. MM. T. Desnoyers 
and Chabaille are appointed editors of the 
“Trésor de Toutes Choses,’’ written in 
Paris in the thirteenth century, by the 
Italian refugee Brunetto Latino. 

The collection and arrangement of the 
Archives of France has for some time en- 
gaged the attention of the government. 
In the Great Revolution a vast number of 
the provincial and other archives were 
collected at Paris, but they were left in 
utter neglect until the Restoration, when 
it struck some economist that, as they 
were in parchment, they would cut up ad- 
mirably for bags to contain powder and 
shot. For this ignoble purpose they were 
applied with great industry until about a 
year ago, when a savant pointed out the 
scandalous profanation, and it was put an 
end to. But the loss of valuable records 
is considerable, and can never be replaced. 
As a proof of this, it may be stated that a 
gentleman some time ago had the cu- 
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riosity to undo one of the parchment 
powder-bags which happened to fall into 
his hands, and, on putting the pieces 
together, he found that they formed part of 
an account of the revenue and disburse- 
ments of the Queen of Charles VII. in 
the year 1457, throwing great light on the 
domestic manners and customs of royalty 
at a most interesting period of French 
history. In a garret of the Mairie at 
Troyes have lately been discovered be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 documents which 
belonged to the Abbey of Villeneuve, 
some of which date so far back as the ninth 
century. 

Since the remarks which accompany the 
letter of the Poet Cowper which appears 
in our present Magazine were printed, we 
learn from the Atheneum that our friend 
Mr. Robert Cole, F.S.A. has lately be- 
come possessed of a number of Cowper 
MSS., of great interest—including nine 
unpublished letters of the poet himself— 
three written by his brother John, three 
by Dr. Cotton, thirteen by Lady Hesketh, 
two by Mary Unwin, several by Joseph 
Hill, Mrs. Hill, Ashley Cowper, General 
Cowper, Lady Croft, Lady Austen, Dr. 
John Johnson, Samuel Rose, Bishop Ma- 
dan, Jekyll, Charles Chester, and others; 
together with a MS. catalogue of the poet’s 
Here is a 


library, taken after his death. 
treasure for the future biographers of Cow- 


per! We have quoted from Hayley’s 
*‘ Life and Correspondence of Cowper,”’ 
published in 1803, the passage in which 
he makes his acknowledgments that “ Mr. 
Hill has kindly favoured me with a very 
copious collection of Cowper’s letters to 
himself.’”’ In one of the letters now in 
Mr. Cole’s hands, occurs this passage, 
written by Hill,—* His letters (Cowper’s 
letters) were wrung from me most reluc- 
tantly, and much against my approbation.” 
This is an odd comment on the kindness 
and the favour so gratefully acknowledged, 
and from the facts now disclosed it would 
seem that a great many were kept back. 
In the memoir of the late Mr. T. Crofton 
Croker, in our last month’s Magazine, we 
had occasion to notice the Novomagian 
Society, founded by him in the year 1828 
on the discovery of remains of certain 
Roman buildings, tombs, and graves with 
stone coffins, at Keston, near Bromley, in 
Kent, of which an account was given by 
Mr. A. J. Kempe to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, printed in the 22nd volume of 
Archeologia. We have now the pleasure 
to state that that Society has revisited the 
scene of its birth, and has been engaged du- 
ring the past month in further researches on 
the same spot ; and that in the field called 
the Lower Warbank they have opened the 
foundations of some extensive buildings, 
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the most interesting of which is a villa 
almost perfect, and very similar in general 
arrangement to that at Bignor and others; 
but no tessellated pavements nor inscrip- 
tions have been discovered. The villa is 
60 feet in length by 32 feet in width, and 
the foundations are built of flints (the ma- 
terial of the country), with courses of 
bonding tiles. In connection with -the 
sepulchral remains previously discovered, 
and the large camp called Cesar’s Camp, 
still existing in the park of Holwood Hill 
(now the residence of Lord Chancellor 
Cranworth), these remains of inhabited 
buildings, which have lain for so many 
ages under the surface of arable fields, and 
every year subject to the action of the 
plough, are highly interesting; and, al- 
though they add nothing to the long-dis- 
puted question of the site of Noviomagus, 
they tend to show that there was a con- 
siderable station in connection with the 
military works still remaining on that spot. 
The foundations of another building, having 
walls four feet thick, and appearing to 
belong to some edifice of a public character, 
were also laid open, but not fully explored; 
and it is believed that further investigation 
will disclose much more extensive evidences 
of the town or station to which tradition 
gives a locality in the War Bank field and 
that adjoining it, and which is said to 
have been destroyed in the early period of 
the Saxon settlement in Kent. Robert 
Lemon, esq. John Richards, esq. G. R. 
Corner, esq. and other members of the 
Novomagian Society and Fellows of the 
Society of Antiquaries, conducted these 
researches, with the able assistance, during 
the latter part of the excavations, of J. Y. 
Akerman, esq. Secretary of the Society of 
Antiquarics. During the progress of the 
works the scene was visited by the Lord 
Chancellor, Lady Cranworth, and by many 
gentlemen and ladies from the neighbour- 
hood and from London, who took much 
interest in the discoveries ; and it is to be 
hoped that what has been found will give 
encouragement to further researches next 
year. The present discoveries will form 
the subject of a report to the Society of 
Antiquaries at an early period of the en- 
suing Session. 

M. Jules Oppert has just returned to 
Paris from the exploration of ancient 
Babylon, to which he was commissioned 
by the French government. He first made 
excavations of the ruins of the famous sus- 
pended gardens which are now known by 
the name of the Hall of Amran-ibn-Ali; 
and he obtained in them a number of 
curious architectural and other objects, 
which are destined to be placed in the 
Louvre. He next took measures for ascer- 
taining the precise extent of the ancient 
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city,—a matter which has always been open 
to controversy. His opinion is, that even 
the largest calculations are not exaggerated ; 
and he puts down its vast extent at 500 
square kilometres, or very nearly eighteen 
times the size of Paris. Large tracts of 
cultivated lands and gardens, for supply- 
ing the population with food in the event 
of a siege, were comprised within the walls. 
On the limits of the town, properly so 
called, stands at present the flourishing 
town of Hillah. This town, situated on 
the banks of the Euphrates, is built with 
bricks from the ruins, and many of the 
household utensils and personal ornaments 
of its inhabitants are taken from them also. 
Beyond is the vast fortress strengthened 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and in the midst of 
it is the royal palace—itself as large as a 
town. M. Oppert has also been able to 
distinguish the ruins of the Tower of 
Babel; they are most imposing, and stand 
on a site formerly called Borsippa, or the 
Tower of Languages. M. Oppert has 
brought with him a vase of the time of a 
Chaldean sovereign named Narambel, 
about 1600 years before Christ; also a 
number of cuneiform inscriptions, which 
he expects to be able to decipher. 

M. Victor Place, who is charged with 
the excavations at Khorsabad, has found a 
dozen large earthen vessels in the form of 
casks, each containing from seventy to 
eighty lines of inscriptions. He has also 
found a large square vase, on the lid of 
which is an inscription; and in this vase 
are sheets of ivory, lead, copper, silver, 
and gold, each containing inscriptions. 

The Fine Arts Commissioners for the 
New Palace of Westminster have issued 
their Tenth Report. They announce that 
the series of eight fresco paintings in the 
Upper Waiting-hall is now completed. In 
the House of Lords eleven of the eighteen 
metal statues of barons and prelates are 
placed in their niches. In St. Stephen’s- 
hall, three of the twelve marble statues of 
eminent statesmen, proposed in the Fourth 
Report, have now been erected, and com- 
missions given for five others, each to be 
executed by a distinct artist. In the Prince’s 
Chamber, which it is proposed to decorate 
with statues, bas-reliefs, and other works, 
John Gibson, R.A. has been commissioned 
to execute a statue of her Majesty, with 
figures of Justice and Clemency, and bas- 
reliefs on the pedestal; and Mr. William 
Theed is employed to prepare a series of bas- 
reliefs, to be cast in metal, for the panels on 
the walls. Of the frescoes intended for her 


Majesty’s Robing-room, undertaken by 
William Dyce, R.A., illustrative of the le- 
gend of King Arthur, four have been com- 
pleted:John Rogers Herbert, R.A., is to 
prepare a series of designs for frescoes to be 
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executed in the Peers’ Robing-room ; but 
the room itself is not yet built. The prin- 
cipal corridors connecting the Central Hall 
with the two Houses of Parliament are to be 
ornamented with paintings in oil. Edward 
Matthew Ward, A.R.A., is-commissioned 
to undertake the Commons’ Corridor, and 
Charles West Cope, R.A., the Peers’ Cor- 
ridor. Danie! Maclise, R.A., is to paint 
in fresco, in the Painted Chamber, or Con- 
ference-hall, the marriage of Strongbow 
and Eva, from anu oil picture of the same 
subject executed on his own account, and 
which has been purchased (as stated in our 
last number) by Lord Northwick. 

Sir Edwin Landseer is painting a por- 
trait of the Duke of Devonshire, on a 
commission from the Duke’s tenantry in 
Derbyshire, whose attachment to him has 
been strikingly called forth by his late 
illness. 

The Rev. James Stephen Hodson, M.A., 
of Balliol college, Oxford, son of Dr. Hod- 
son, Archdeacon of Stafford, has been ap- 
pointed Rector of the Edinburgh Academy, 
one of the most important educational 
posts in Scotland, last held by the Rev. 
Dr. Hannah, and previously by the Rev, 
John Williams, Archdeacon of Cardigan. 

Mr. Peter Tait, of Cambridge, Senior 
Wrangler of the year 1852, has been ap- 
pointed to the Professorship of Mathe- 
matics, Queen’s college, Belfast. 

Mr. John Timbs, F.S.A., has nearly 
completed a volume of 750 closely printed 
pages, entitled “ Curiosities of London,’’ 
for which he has been forming collections 
during the last twenty-five years. It con- 
sists of a series of detached articles, the 
subjects of which include the more cele- 
brated localities and associations of the 
town ; its existing antiquities, collections 
of art, libraries, and museums ; its public 
buildings and royal and noble residences ; 
its exhibitions and amusements; manu- 
facturing and commercial establishments ; 
its manners and its great events; and, in 
short, every object of prominent interest, 
whether past or present. 

We have received a Prospectus of what 
we fear we must designate as a wild and 
visionary scheme, although the advantages 
it proposes are undeniable. It is nothing 
less than an Index to the whole of our 
literature, whether in miscellanies or in 
distinct works; and this to be accom- 
plished by a voluntary association of mem- 
bers, each subscribing ten shillings an- 
nually, and each contributing his quota to 
the General Literary Index. It is ima- 
gined that, in quarterly parts, the design 
may thus gradually be accomplished—at 
any event, that it will not be anticipated 
by the Classed Catalogue of the British 
Museum Library. We can only say we 
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should be truly glad to see it. The Hon. 
Secretary of the scheme pro tem. is H. 
C. Nisbet, esq. 6, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
This reminds us of an undertaking which 
we would seriously recommend to any one 
industriously disposed—an index of refer- 
ence to all our printed Pedigrees. Mr. 
Sims’s Handbook to the British Museum 
presents a key to vast genealogical stores; 
but there are more of equal if not greater 
value already in print, if it were always 
known where they might be found. 
Intelligence, which may be fairly con- 
sidered decisive, has at last reached this 
country of the sad fate of Sir John Frank- 
lin and his brave companions. Dr. Rae, 
who was not employed in searching for 
Sir John Franklin, but in completing a 
survey of the west coast of Boothia for 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, during his 
journey over the ice and snows last spring, 
met with Esquimaux in Pelly Bay, from 
one of whom he learnt that in the spring 
four winters past (1850), a party of white 
men, amounting to about 40, were seen, 
travelling southward over the ice, and 
dragging a boat with them, by some Esqui- 
maux, who were killing seals near the 
north shore of King William’s Land, 
which is a large island. None of the 
party could speak the Esquimaux lan- 
guage intelligibly, but by signs the natives 
were made to understand that their ship, 
or ships, had been crushed by ice, and that 
they were now going to where they ex- 
pected to find deer to shoot. They were 
then getting short of provisions, and they 
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BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The eleventh annual congress was held 
at Chepstow, commencing on the 21st of 
August, and extending to the 26th inclu- 
sive. It was to have been held under the 
presidency of Ralph Bernal, esq. M.A. 
President of the Association, but a severe 
illness, terminating in his lamented decease 
on the last day of the congress, prevented 
his attendance, and threw a gloom over 
the proceedings. Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, 
F.R.S. F.S.A. one of the Vice-Presidents, 
ably conducted the entire business of the 
congress. 

At the opening meeting held in the As- 
sembly Room of the Beaufort Arms on 
Monday the 21st, Mr. Pettigrew delivered 
an introductory discourse on the several 
objects which were to engage attention 
during the congress. After some general 
observations on the establishment ofarchee- 
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purchased a small seal from the natives. 
Later in the same season the bodies 
of some 30 persons were discovered on 
the continent, and five on an island near 
it, about a long day’s journey to the 
north-west of Back’s Great Fish River. 
None of the Esquimaux with whom Dr. 
Rae conversed had seen the “ whites,” nor 
had they ever been at the place where the 
bodies were found, but had their informa- 
tion from those who had been there, and 
who had seen the party when travelling. 
The star of the Bath belonging to Sir 
John Franklin has been recovered from 
the Esquimaux, and several silver spoons 
and forks, with initials of the following 
officers,—Captain Crozier, Lieut. G. Gore, 
Assistant-Surgeons A. M‘Donald and J.L. 
Pedder, and Second Master G. A. M‘Bean. 
It would seem that both Sir James Ross 
and Lieut. Bellot must have been within 
afew miles of the spot to which our un- 
fortunate countrymen had struggled after 
their ships had been lost in the ice. 

Capt. Sir Edward Belcher and Capt. 
Kellett have both returned from the Arctic 
Seas, having been compelled to leave their 
ships in the ice: the former has left the 
Assistance and her tender in Wellington 
Channel, and the latter the Resolute and 
her tender 28 miles south-west of Cape 
Cockburn. Records of her Majesty’s ship 
Enterprise, Captain Collinson, have been 
found down to Aug. 27, 1852; but the 
hope now becomes but faint that he and 
his crew will escape the fate of Franklin. 
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ological congresses, which originated in 
Normandy in 1834, he observed ‘* Mon- 
mouthshire unites in itself Welsh and 
English antiquities. It may be con- 
sidered as a county belonging both to 
England and Wales, and was not classed 
among those of England until the time of 
Henry VIII., upon the abolition of the 
government of the lords marchers, and the 
arrangement of Wales into twelve shires. 
‘The position of Monmouthshire may 
account for the great number of its castles, 
the remains of several of which are to be 
found to this day. They formed the points 
of protection and defence betwixt the 
English and Welsh, from the time of the 
Normans, who built them along the banks 
of the Monnow, the Wye, and the Severn. 
And we may perhaps be disposed to agree 
in what has been expressed by two local 
antiquaries, Mr. Octavius Morgan and Mr, 
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Wakeman, that no castles are to be found 
in Wales which date beyond the time of 
the Normans, 

‘‘ This county forms part of three dio- 
ceses, those of Llandaff, St. David’s, and 
Hereford. Belonging to the former of these 
is the ancient episcopal palace at Matherne, 
now a farmhouse, but still retaining some 
peculiarities of its pristine condition wor- 
thy of our notice. Leland styles it “a 
preaty pyle in Base Venteland, longging to 
the bisshop of Llandafe.’’ It has not been 
the habitation of a bishop since the time 
of William Beaw, who died in 1706. Its 
construction was effected by different 
bishops. The manor was given to the see 
by Maurice, King of Glamorgan, in the 
sixth century. He was the son of the 
martyr Theodoric, who was buried in the 
church. Bishop Godwin repaired his 
tomb, and composed an epitaph for him, 
which was placed on the north side of the 
chancel. 

“ Moynescourt, close to Matherne, is 
worthy of a visit. The gateway is older 
than other parts of the building. To 
the Roman antiquary this place is inter- 
esting, as in the walls which inclose the 
court-yard are two inscriptions which, ac- 
cording to Bishop Gibson in his Additions 
to the Britannia of Camden, were removed 
from Caerleon. One of these records the 
restoration of the temple of Diana by T. 
Fl. Postumus Varus, the other belonged to 
a votive altar dedicated to the Emperor 
Severus and his two sons Caracalla and 
Geta Cesaris, having been, in the opinion 
of Mr. Coxe, erased after his assassination. 

** Monmouthshire is known at the time 
of the Roman invasion as part of the ter- 
ritory inhabited by the Silures. Cacrwent 
formed a Roman station, and is known as 
the Venta Silurum, and formed the capital, 
whilst Caerleon constituted the Isca Silu- 
rum. The Romans occupied the county 
from the time of Vespasian to their evacu- 
ation of Britain a.p. 408, being a period of 
330 years. The conflicts which followed 
between the petty sovereigns who ruled 
over their several portions of territory, and 
with the northern tribes, are subjects still 
unsatisfactorily treated of by historians, and 
will most likely remain in obscurity. 

‘** In speaking of the early history of this 
county, the name of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
will doubtless occur to you. His stories 
are generally regarded as fabulous. The 
study he is said to have occupied is still at 
Monmouth ; but it belongs to a much later 
period than that in which this extraordi- 
nary man lived. 

**Tt is doubtful whether the whole of 
Monmouthshire was conquered by the 
Saxons ; historians are at issue upon this 
pom, though the Saxon Chronicle seems 
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to support the opinion by asserting that 
the kings of England subdued al/ Wales, 
took hostages, and levied tribute. Harold 
penetrated into the county with a nume- 
rous army and defeated Griffith, sovereign 
of North Wales, gave a prince to South 
Wales, and built a palace at Portscuit. 
The native writers of Monmouthshire, 
however, boast that their county wes sub- 
jected only to Roman dominion and not 
subdued by Saxons, Danes, or early Nor- 
mans; and Rogers, the author of the 
Secret Memoirs of Monmouthshire, sup- 
ports this in some verses which, as Mr. 
Coxe says, ‘prove his patriotism rather 
than his taste.’ : 

‘* Most of the places selected for our 
visits during this congress were occupied 
by the Saxons, a circumstance necessary 
to be borne in mind in the examination of 
their antiquities. The Normans retained 
the places formerly held by the Saxons, 
and to them chiefly must be attributed the 
strong fortresses, the remains of which 
continue to this day. Pennant asserts 
that there were no less than 143 castles 
in Wales, of which Monmouthshire had a 
very large number, as the remains of nearly 
thirty may still be observed. 

‘The traces of Roman occupation in 
Monmouthshire are various. Besides the 
capital and stations already alluded to, 
there are the remains of various forts and 
encampments, of which a very succinct 
notice may be found in Mr. Coxe’s history 
of the county, and drawings from surveys 
made by Mr. Morrice.” 

Mr. Pettigrew then adverted to Caer- 
leon the Isca Silurum, Caerwent the Venta 
Silurum, and Usk Burrium. He then 
alluded to the numerous encampments 
found in Monmouthshire, most of which 
have been ascribed to the Romans, and 
followed the notices of these by noticing 
the castles which would become objects 
of investigation to the meeting, namely, 
Chepstow, Caldicot, Newport, Usk, Llan- 
gibby, Raglan, Llanvair, Penhow, and 
Pencoed. He then successively reviewed 
the monastic institutions and churches, 
including the abbey of Tintern, Chepstow 
Priory, St. Kynemark’s Priory, Usk Priory, 
the churches of Malpas, Chepstow, Ma- 
therne, St. Pierre, Portskewit, Caldicot, 
Roggiet Major, Caerleon, Usk, Caerwent, 
Penhow, and St. Woollos at Newport. 

‘** The churches of Monmouthshire (he 
observed) are distinguished by some pecu- 
liarities ; they are mostly simple in their 
character, small in point of size, and 
shaped rather like to a barn. In some 
there is no distinction in the breadth or 
height between the nave and the chancel, 
and these have no belfry. All, however, 
are not in accordance with this descrip- 
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tion; variations must occur in buildings 
which belong to different periods ; many 
are very picturesque, standing in the midst 
of fields, or on the banks of rivers, and 
removed some distance from any habita- 
tions, a circumstance which, in my opinion, 
always enhances the solemnity of their 
appearance. Few, if any, are entitled to 
be considered earlier, and most of them 
are later, than the Norman period; but 
the church of Scenrretu has been looked 
upon as presenting Saxon features, or at 
least early Norman, so difficult is it to 
distinguish, or rather to pronounce, as to 
the precise time denoted by their structure. 

“¢ The churches of Monmouthshire pre- 
sent much of early English and more of 
the perpendicular. The former is chiefly 
plain in its character, often, indeed, rude. 
Three examples of the larger churches 
with aisles, formerly arranged in a cruci- 
form shape as in conventual buildings, 
occur at Tintern, Chepstow, and Usk. 
From Mr. Freeman’s examination (pub- 
lished in the Archzologia Cambrensis) 
we learn that the clerestory is exclusively 
confined to the largest buildings, namely, 
those of Tintern, Chepstow, and Newport. 
He thinks the absence of the clerestory 
may have arisen from there being only a 
single aisle, but most of the aisled churches 
he has examined in South Wales are with- 
out clerestories, from which we may pre- 
sume that it was a preferred and accepted 
form of arrangement in the locality. The 
chancels of some of the churches of Mon- 
mouthshire are of considerable size, as at 
Roggiet and Caerwent, where it is as large, 
or indeed larger, than the nave. The 
towers are of the perpendicular period, 
but, according to Mr. Freeman, with little 
ofthe perpendicular about them. Matherne 
presents the best specimen of the perpen- 
dicular steeple. The internal arcades of 
the churches are of the same character, 
though in detail far inferior to their Somer- 
setshire models. Of earlier arcades, not 
to mention either the splendid Norman 
instances of Chepstow and Newport, Ma- 
therne and Usk must be cited as early 
English.” 

Thanks having been voted by acclama- 
tion to Mr. Pettigrew for his paper, the 
Association proceeded to visit the castle re- 
mains, where considerable discussion took 
place as to the purposes to which the 
several portions had been devoted. Dif- 
ferences of opinion were expressed by the 
members as to the probable uses to which, 
in the time of its integrity, the inner court, 
popularly considered to have been the 
chapel, was applied. By some few the 
traditional application was regarded as the 
correct one; but others insisted that there 
were evident traces of there having been a 
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flooring, which would not have existed had 
it been a chapel, and which favoured the 
theory that it had been either a banquet- 
ing-room or a kitchen, probably the former, 
The presence of a range of Roman tiles in 
the wall gave rise to a good deal of per- 
plexing consideration ; and it seemed to be 
generally admitted that the build of the 
lower part of the castle was unique, and that 
the erection might have been of Norman, 
or of anterior origin. 

The members and visitors next pro- 
ceeded to Chepstow church, which has 
been discussed by Mr. Freeman in the first 
volume of the Archzeologia Cambrensis. 

The site of Chepstow Priory was also 
visited. It is now occupied by a wine- 
merchant, and very trifling traces of ap- 
parently original structure could be de- 
tected. On the subject of the priory and 
church, Thomas Wakeman, esq. of Graig, 
communicated the following observations : 

‘¢ Neither the founder’s name, nor the 
era of the foundation of this house, are 
known. Dugdale and Tanner inform us 
that it was a cell to the Benedictine abbey 
of Cormeilles, in Normandy, and was in 
existence in the reign of King Stephen. 
We have evidence, however, that it existed 
in the reign of Henry I.; for a charter of 
Henry II. without date confirmed the 
church of Strugul to the abbot and convent 
of Cormeilles, ‘ as they held it in the reign 
of King Henry my grandfather.’ A cu- 
rious charter of Badaron lord of Mon- 
mouth to the priory there, recites his mar- 
riage, at Strugul, with Rohais daughter of 
Gilbert the consul, at which Odo Prior of 
Strugul and Godfrey Prior of Monmouth 
were present and officiated, and as Godfrey 
was prior from 1125 to 1130 the date of 
this must have been between those years. 
The abbey of Cormeilles, to which this 
was a cell, was founded by William Fitz 
Osbern, who was also lord of Chepstow or 
Strugul ; and, if the church of Strugul 
had been mentioned in Domesday as then 
belonging to the abbey, it might have been 
fairly inferred that he had also founded 
this cell, but as that is not the case, it 
must be referred to one of his successors 
in the lordship, probably one of the Clares, 
If, as is not unlikely, Odo was the first 
prior, Gilbert Strongbow, called De Ton- 
bridge, who was lord of Strugul at the 
time of Badaron’s matriage, about 1129, 
was probably the individual. ; 

‘The original church was a cruciform 
structure, with a tower at the intersection 
of the nave and transepts, which fell down 
at the beginning of the last century, carry- 
ing with it all but the nave and side aisles, 
which were used as the parish church ; 
and a new tower was erected over the west 
front, which was a: ee on 14th May 
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1705, and finished 13th July 1706. Recent 
alterations in exceedingly bad taste, have 
left nothing remaining of the conventual 
church, except the western doorway and 
window above. The monastery stood on 
the south side of the church; but there 
are no remains of it, the spacious wine 
vaults on the site having no pretensions to 
antiquity. 

‘¢ Strugul is not mentioned in the list of 
alien priories seized by Edward I. In the 
patent rolls, 1 Hen. IV. is the confirma- 
tion of a pardon granted to Sir Benedict 
Cely, knt. in 22 Ric. II. for having pur- 
chased the alien priory of Chepstow from 
the abbot and convent of Cormeilles with- 
out the king’s licence. The nature of this 
transaction is not very intelligible, as it 
continued to belong to the abbey ; and in 
2 Hen. V.is mentioned among other alien 
priories suppressed in the parliament 
holden at Leicester. In this document 
both Strugul and Chepstow are mentioned, 
as if there had been two priories here. 
This is probably a clerical error, as there 
is no reason whatever to suppose there 
ever was more than one, called indifferently 
Strugul or Chepstow. King Edward IV. 
by two patents, in second and ninth years 
of his reign, gave it to God’s House in 
Cambridge. At the dissolution Robert 
Shrewsbury the prior, and Robert Tewkes- 
bury, subscribed to the supremacy. The 
clear yearly value of its possessions was 
returned by the former at 32/. 3s. 4d. 
The whole was granted on lease to Morgan 
Wolfe, of London, goldsmith. The prin- 
cipal part of the lands was granted to 
different parties by Queen Elizabeth and 
James I.; but the site of the monastery, 
and the gardens and lands immediately 
adjoining, remained in the hands of the 
crown till 12th Charles I. when they were 
granted to Francis Braddock and Chris- 
topher Kingscote.’’ 

At an evening meeting Mr. Wakeman 
made some observations in relation to 
Chepstow town and castle, upon which 
Mr. Planché observed that, like Mr. 
Wakeman and others, he had been struck 
by the word Estrighoiel, and had endea- 
voured to comprehend it, and he had 
arrived at a theory with a good deal of 
confidence, that it was no Welsh word at 
all, but pure Saxon. It was known that 
Howell was king of all Wales. Now, 
Est-reich-howel would mean the east king- 
dom of Howell, and his view therefore was 
that the word was corrupted from a Saxon 
term by which the Saxons described the 
portion of Howell’s territory abutting on 
their own. He agreed with Mr. Wake- 
man that there was a good deal of folly in 
attempting to translate words and torture 
them from all sorts of derivatives, but, as 
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it had struck him that the word in ques- 
tion was a Saxon one, he ventured to 
throw the suggestion out. (On this point 
papers by both gentlemen will appear in 
the forthcoming part of the Transactions 
of the Association.) 

On Tuesday, August 22, the Association 
proceeded upon an excursion. Matherne 
was the first place visited, to view the 
church and the remains of the episcopal 
palace. The church was inspected under 
the guidance of Mr. Freeman. He said 
it was less characteristic of the Monmouth- 
shire district than many others, being 
larger and having a more perfect arrange- 
ment of nave and aisles. It showed how 
little they ought to dogmatize about the 
form of an arch, for here they had round 
arches upon Early-English columns, and 
adjoining them a pointedarch. The latter 
probably referred to an older period, and 
might have been part of an older church, 
or the remains of something begun and 
never finished. He considered that there 
was nothing Saxon or even Norman in 
the church, but that it was Early-English 
of the thirteenth century. On the outside 
the English style could be clearly traced 
all round. The windows show the in- 
fluence which the Somersetshire models 
had on the architects of this district, and 
the Perpendicular tower is of the Somer- 
setshire type. In the chancel of this church 
is a plain mural tablet commemorative of 
Theodoric king of Glamorgan, stating that 
Theodoric was slain in a battle fought at 
Tintern, on his way home, and that his son 
built a church where the body was buried; 
but Mr. Wakeman considers this tale 
highly improbable. Theodoric resided at 
Tintern, and therefore could not have been 
killed there “on his way home.” Be- 
sides, there is no spot in the neighbour- 
hood of Tintern where such an important 
battle is likely to have been fought. The 
battle in which Theodoric was killed or 
mortally wounded was fought on the other 
side of the Severn, near Bath, and while 
the body was being conveyed home by 
water, the vessel became a wreck, and it 
was washed ashore near this spot. 

The party then proceeded to the Epis- 
copal Palace, inhabited by the bishops of 
Llandaff for about three centuries. Bishop 
John de la Zouch, 1408-1425, built a con- 
siderable part of this mansion. On the 
sides of the entrance gate, which was taken 
down about the middle of the last century, 
was cut in the stone “ Anno regni regis 
Henrici v° 7°,’’ and opposite, ‘‘ Anno 
Domini 1419.’’ Bishop Miles Salley, 
1499-1516, rebuilt the chapel, hall, dining- 
room, and kitchen. Browne Willis in 
1717 says, speaking of the palaces be- 
longing to the see of Llandaff, ‘‘ And 
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lastly Mathern ; which last is at present 
in great measure kept up as having been, 
till within these few years, the constant 
place of residence of the bishops.” Four 
bishops are known to have been buried in 
the church of Matherne, but there is no 
monument to either of them. Bishop 
Anthony Kitchen died in 1566; Hugh 
Jones, 1574; William Blethyn, 1590; 
and William Murray, 1638-9. In 1650 
the palace and estate were sold by the Par- 
liament to Edward Green for 9771. 2s., 
but they were restored tothe see by 
Charles II. 

The Association proceeded to visit 
Moynes or Moinscourt, an interesting old 
house now used fora farm. The entrance 
is through a gate-house having a turreted 
gallery standing some distance from the 
house, but which in all probability was 
formerly joined to it by other buildings. 
The interior has been modernised, but the 
exterior walls are in good preservation, 
and are of the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Mr. Wakeman, who gave an 
account of the descent of the estate, showed 
that it derived its name from Sir Thomas 
le Moigne, who held it in right of his wife 
Margaret, daughter and coheir of Sir John 
de Knoville. 


(To be continued.) 


WORCESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

This Society, which held its inaugural 
meeting in January last, and has subse- 
quently met in conjunction with the Oxford 
Architectural Society at Coventry, held its 
first annual meeting on the 25th and 26th 
of September at Worcester and Malvern. 
The first assemblage took place at noon in 
the Natural History Room, Foregate-street, 
Worcester, where had been arranged an 
interesting collection of drawings and other 
articles connected with the Society’s pur- 
suits. Among them were relics of sculp- 
ture discovered in pulling down the old 
church of St. Michael, Worcester, in the 
year 1839: they are made of either ala- 
baster or marble; one of them represents 
the annunciation, and others are figures 
of the Virgin, and angels, saints, &c. They 
were found imbedded in very strong cement 
in the south-west wall of the old church, 
against the bell-tower. A metal plate, taken 
from the old Stanford bridge, with the in- 
scription,—“ Pray for the soul of Humfrey 
Pakington,’’ &c. was exhibited by Sir T. 
E. Winnington; a carving in alabaster, 
being a head, supported by an angel, and 
a lamb underneath, formerly belonging to 
Little Malvern church, by Mrs. Benson ; 
an hour-glass stand, formerly fixed to the 
frame of the pulpit at Shelsley Beauchamp 
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church, and a chain and padlock, which 
fastened Fox’s Book of Martyrs, were 
shown by the Rev. Mr. Melville; and a 
curious wood carving, by Mr. Williams. 

Lord Lyttelton, having been called to 
the chair, opened the business of the meet- 
ing ; and the Hon. F. Lygon read the re- 
port of the committee for the past year. 
It stated that their position as a Diocesan 
Society has been fully recognised by an 
important resolution of the Board of the 
Diocesan Church Building Society, that 
all plans submitted for grants should be 
forwarded to the committee of the Archi- 
tectural Society for their approval and ad- 
vice. All portions of the diocese of War- 
wickshire and Worcestershire fall within 
its operations; and it is in contemplation 
to hold a meeting at Warwick next year. 
The Society has been admitted into union 
by the Oxford Architectural Society, the 
Exeter, the Northampton, and the Eccle- 
siological Societies, and from all these 
bodies has received presents of their pub- 
lications. 

A synopsis of the principal features of 
interest in the cathedral had been pre- 
pared for this meeting. This, it is 
hoped, may eventually expand into a 
hand-book. <A sub-committee was ap- 
pointed some time since to report on the 
state of the ancient Guesten Hall, and it 
is hoped that some arrangements may be 
effected with the Dean and Chapter by 
which that interesting and beautiful struc- 
ture may be preserved to future ages. 

The Bishop then rose to move that the 
reports be received and adopted. He did 
not profess to have that knowledge of de- 
tail which was necessary for those whose 
duty it was to instruct others, but he pos- 
sessed a general admiration for splendid 
buildings, and was therefore very happy to 
support an institution whose object was to 
prevent such buildings being desecrated as 
they had been. He would, however, venture 
to give a caution to the promoters of this 
Society, to endeavour to restore what was 
beautiful in medizeval art, but not to think 
that everything that was medisval was 
consequently beautiful. For instance, he 
should not wish to see such specimens as 
were then exhibited in that room imitated 
and reproduced in modern churches. Why 
should such grotesque forms be adopted 
simply because they were the work of old 
times? Then as regarded painted win- 
dows, nothing was more beautiful than the 
colouring of those of the Middle Ages, but 
the designs and drawings of their figures 
were distorted, and ought not to be imi- 
tated now that more correct principles of 
drawing and of design had been arrived at. 
He hoped, moreover, that nothing would 
be done by this Society to run counter to 
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the feelings or prejudices of any section of 
the Church. 

J. H. Markland, Esq. then proceeded 
to read an admirable paper on “ The Ec- 
clesiastical Architecture of England, as it 
has been affected by the taste and feeling of 
past and present times.’’? Having glanced 
at the growing popularity of archeology as 
a study, and at the utility which was likely 
to be experienced therefrom, he went on to 
speak of the lamentable state of architec- 
ture in England during the last century : 
** And we shall not feel surprised (he re- 
marked) that buildings, both ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil, in the last century should 
have been poor, often positively ugly. 
What were the confused ideas of one of 
our most distinguished architects, Inigo 
Jones, when he planned the chapel of Lin- 
coln’s Inn? Weare told, inso many words, 
that this particular structure ‘ shows the 
skill of that famous architect, he having 
therein adapted the old Gothic way of 
building to the manner of the Tuscan or- 
der.’ What could be anticipated from this 
ill-assorted union? The flower-pots and 
vases that still surmount some of our 
church towers may probably be ascribed 
to this building, and to Jones’s great au- 
thority. Wren himself regarded the height 
of our cathedrals as a defect; he agreed 
with his friend Evelyn, that these glories 
of our land were ‘ congestions of heavy, 
dark, melancholy, and monkish piles, with- 
out any just proportion, use, or beauty, 
compared with the truly ancient.’ But 
not only were the architects blind to all 
the beauties of medizval art, and unable 
to give us such buildings as are yearly 
rising around us, but where were the pa- 
trons of real taste to call forth talent? 
True it is that immense houses, vast, im- 
posing fabrics, were built— Blenheim, 
Castle Howard, King’s Weston, and others, 
though they furnished subjects for epi- 
grams on Vanbrugh, unquestionably pos- 
sess a certain degree of heavy grandeur, 
and were vindicated by no less a man than 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, as displaying origi- 
nality of invention and skill in composition. 
But, supposing the owner of one of these 
palaces had sufficient piety and right feel- 
ing to place a church near it, what was 
the style of that building? Two specimens 
before us will suffice to show us that over 
the many works executed through the 
reigns of Queen Anne and the first two 
Georges we had better throw a veil. These 
are taken from Plot’s Staffordshire, and 
they are accompanied by remarks which 
still further illustrate the taste of the age. 
Plot tells us that ‘The ancient family of 
Okeover, of Okeover, have built them a 
beautiful oratory, or house of prayer, ad- 
joining their seat; whereof, if the reader 
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please to look back to tab. 18, he may have 
a prospect.’ [The drawing was produced, 
and excited some amusement. ] 

“ The same writer becomes enthusiastic 
when he treats of another church, in the 
same county, which he describes as fol- 
lows :—‘ But he that has exceeded all, in 
a benefaction of this nature, is the worthy 
Walter Chetwynd, of Ingestre, Esq. who, 
being patron of the place in anno 1676, 
rebuilt the church in the form of a parish 
church, not great, but uniform and ele- 
gant, the out walls being all of squared 
freestone, with a well-proportioned tower 
at the west end of the same, adorned round 
the top with rail and ballister, and flower- 
pots at each corner. The chancel within 
paved throughout with black and white 
marble; the windows illustrated with the 
armes and matches of the Chetwynds, in 
painted glass; and the ceilings with the 
same in fretwork ; the side walls beautified 
with funeral monuments of the family, 
curiously carved in white marble; and the 
whole vaulted underneath for a dormitory 
for it. The navis or body of the church 
is separated from the chancell with an ele- 
gant screen of Flanders oak, garnished 
with the King’s arms and a variety of other 
curious carving; at the south corner whereof 
stands the pulpit, made of the same wood, 
adorned in like manner with carved work, 
and the iron work about it is curiously 
painted and gilt.’ ‘ The seats,’ he adds, 
‘are made of Flanders oak, all of an equal 
height and goodness through the church ; 
the lord himself not sitting in a finer seat 
(only somewhat larger) than the meanest 
of his tenants; so humble is this truly wise 
man in the midst of all this magnificence.’ 
I give this last extract with no possible 
wish to hold up to ridicule the good work 
of the worthy gentleman, Mr. Chetwynd, 
who evidently loved his tenants, and ‘ built 
them a synagogue ;’ but it is impossible 
to pass over the particular style of that 
synagogue and not to compare it, as we 
may with thankfulness, with some of the 
latest churches that have been erected in 
this country by Mr. Scott, Mr. Ferrey, and 
others, prints of which are now before us. 

“ The absence of true feeling for the sub- 
lime and beautiful in architecture a cen- 
tury ago may be detected in various ways. 
I attach much weight to the silence of our 
best writers both in poetry and prose, in 
the Georgian age, as proving clearly that 
they could not appreciate the solemn glories 
of our cathedrals—those wondrous and 
hallowed piles. At a somewhat earlier 
period, poets were susceptible of the great 
beauties of medieval architecture. Mil- 
ton’s love for the ‘high embowed roof’ 
and ‘antique pillars massive proof,’ was 
doubtless impressed upon his mind by being 
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educated under the shadow of the old 
cathedral of St. Paul’s; and the lines of 
Congreve, so highly praised by Johnson, 
show that a wit, the author of ‘ Love for 
Love,’ and ‘ The Old Bachelor,’ had 
not paced the aisles of a cathedral without 
emotion : 


How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made stedfast and immoveable. 


“ How changed was the feeling of a later 
age! J most unwillingly allude to Gray 
in any other terms than those which so 
exquisite a poet may be thought to merit, 
but it can scarcely be believed that when 
he first visited York, instead of breaking 
forth into raptures with the Minster, and 
the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, he simply 
notices the cheapness of walnuts in that 
city. He subsequently made atonement 
by describing Kirkstall Abbey with all the 
feeling of a poet and a painter; and from 
his chronological ‘arrangement of many of 
our cathedrals and other buildings, it is 
obvious that Gray carefully studied Gothic 
architecture, and exercised upon it his 
correct taste and acute discrimination. 
Walpole (to whom I have already referred), 
regarded as the ‘admirable Crichton’ of 
his day, as a man of superlative taste, ‘ the 
observed of all observers,’ makes tours, 
and visits various cities,—and what are his 
comments? They are really worth quoting, 
as being the opinions of an English gentle- 
man of high birth, educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, a hundred years ago. Speak- 
ing of Bristol cathedral, he says,—‘ It is 
very neat, and has pretty tombs, besides 
the two windows of painted glass, given 
by Mrs. Ellen Gwyn.’ (Letters, v. 165.) 
Of Malvern Abbey—‘ It is situated half- 
way up an immense mountain of that name. 
The mountain is very long in shape, like 
the prints of a whale’s back ; towards the 
larger end lays the town. Nothing remains 
but a beautiful gateway, and a church, 
which is very large.’ This is all that is 
said of that fine building. (Letters, iii. 
21.) Of Worcester Cathedral—‘It is 
pretty’ (again this appropriate epithet !), 
‘and has several tombs, and clusters of 
light pillars of Derbyshire marble lately 
cleaned. Prince Arthur’s tomb, from 
whence we took the paper for the hall and 
staircase’ (at Strawberry Hill; rather an 
undignified appropriation of this fine mo- 
nument), ‘to my great surprise, is on a 
less scale than the paper.’ (Letters, iii. 
21.) Of Gloucester Cathedral, when 
writing to Bentley, he says—‘ The outside 
of the cathedral is beautifully light; the 
pillars in the nave outrageously plump and 
heavy. Kent designed the screen, but 
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knew no more than he did anywhere else 
how to enter into the true Gothic taste. 
Sir Christopher Wren, who built the tower 
of the great gateway at Christchurch, has 
catched the graces of it as happily as you 
could do; there is particularly a niche be- 
tween two compartments of a window, that 
is a masterpiece.’ We will not criticise 
this octagonal tower, erected for the abode 
of ‘the mighty Tom,’ on his translation 
from the tower of the cathedral ; but, with 
all the partialities which the members of 
that famous college may entertain for it, 
they will scarcely join with Walpole in this 
encomium. Again, in speaking of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, Walpole adds—‘ But 
here is a modernity which beats all anti- 
quities for curiosity : just by the high altar 
is a small pew, hung with green damask, 
with curtains of the same; a small corner 
cupboard, painted, carved, and gilt, for 
books, in one corner, and two troughs of 
a bird-cage with seeds and water. It be- 
longs to a Mrs. Cotton, who, having lost 
a favourite daughter, is convinced that her 
soul is transmigrated into arobinredbreast; 
for which reason she passes her life in 
making an aviary of the Cathedral of Glou- 
cester. The chapter indulge this whim, 
as she contributes abundantly to glaze, 
whitewash, and ornament the church. A 
little way from the town are the ruins of 
Llanthony Priory. There remains a pretty 
old gateway, which G. Selwyn has begged 
to erect on the top of his mountain, and it 
will have a charming effect.’ (Letters, 
iii, 23.) So that the proprietor of a pic- 
turesque ruin, like the citizens of Bristol 
with respect to their beautiful cross, made 
no difficulties as to the removal of it to the 
grounds of the first applicant. 

‘* In their way these remarks, we must 
admit, are characteristic of the taste of the 
age; and what was the fruit of Walpole’s 
observation ? Why the erection of a card- 
paper house at Twickenham, with what 
Macaulay calls pie-crust battlements, after 
the most approved examples of Batty Lang- 
ley. A portion termed ‘the cloister’ 
was really nothing more than three low 
arches, more fitted to hold dogs or birds 
than for an ambulatory. A man might 
in six strides have compassed it. Yet it was 
of that building that Gray says—‘ There 
was a purity and propriety of Gothicism 
in it that I have not seen elsewhere.’ 

“Tt will scarcely be believed, but I quote 
it as another fact illustrative of the dark- 
ness of feeling at this period, that when 
General Wolfe’s monument was erected in 
Westminster Abbey, the fine tomb of Ayl- 
mer de Valence was actually removed for 
its reception. An ‘offer was subsequently 
made by an amateur antiquary for the pur- 
chase of De Valence’s monument; but the 
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worthy Dean, Dr. Pearce, though he had 
permitted Mr. Wilton’s modern sculpture 
to usurp the place of the ancient tomb, 
was staggered by this bold proposal, and 
placed it in the situation which it now 
occupies.”” 

The following were among the objects 
held out by Mr. Markland for this and 
kindred societies :— 

“1st. It would be important to ascer- 
tain what books, especially old copies of 
Bibles, martyrologies, &c. are still in ex- 
istence in church libraries, or in parsonage 
houses left to particular incumbencies. 
There are very many such scattered about, 
little known, and occasionally very ill taken 
care of. 

‘¢ 2nd. In private houses old MSS. and 
documents of great antiquarian interest 
are to be found, which the possessors care 
little about, and which they would doubt- 
less permit to be examined. 

‘3rd. As colouring and polychrome is 
now often introduced in churches, it is 
desirable to preserve and to have correct 
drawings of all ancient remains of such 
colouring when discovered under white- 
wash, &c. 

“4th. Any interesting and curious spe- 
cimens of church plate, with the names of 
the donors, might be noticed, with ‘the 
inscriptions on them. 

“ 5th. All traditions of each parish, as to 
particular usages, e. g. ringing the curfew, 
the ringing at funerals, marriages, &c. 
The church at Sonning, in Berkshire, and 
various others, are dressed with yew on 
Easter Sunday as an immemorial custom. 
The setting up of palms upon Palm Sun- 
day, as at Ambleside church: rules about 
gleaning and gleaners, wakes, and fairs. 
Indeed all local peculiarities are interesting. 

6th. We should, by our inquiries, as- 
certain how far the schoolmaster has been 
abroad by traces of ancient superstitions 
still lingering by the existing belief in 


witches and other gross absurdities. The 


last witch tried was, I am told, a resident 
of Tewin, Herts. In Surrey, a clerical 
friend of mine informs me that he had two 
witches in his parish, who were charged 
with bewitching children, coming through 
the walls of obnoxious cottages at night, 
and performing various other feats. An- 
other clerical friend tells me that in Devon- 
shire he has known both a witch and a 
wizard: the latter is frequently consulted 
by the common people, and is paid for his 
opinion. Do such people still exist in 
popular opinion in this county ? 

‘*7th. The treatment both of human 
beings and of animals in sickness and from 
accidents would oftentimes present curious 
pictures of gross ignorance and credulity, 
even in this boasted age. 


“8th. Lastly, if a clergyman or some 
intelligent inhabitant would take the his- 
tory of his parish, as given in Nash’s 
County History, and add to it whatever 
discoveries have been made, and whatever 
important alterations in the church and 
the buildings in the parish may have taken 
place, correct whatever statements are 
erroneous or imperfect, supply whatever 
is defective, or the events of later years 
would furnish, good service would be ren- 
dered by that man to the cause of topo- 
graphy, and the best materials would be 
provided, as already stated, for a general 
History of the county.” 

The meeting then adjourned to the 
Cathedral, where Mr. W. White, architect, 
explained its principal features; and at five 
o’clock an ordinary was laid at the Star 
and Garter Hotel, of which about forty 
gentlemen partook, Lord Ward in the chair, 
and Mr. Lechmere Vice-President. 

At an evening meeting, Mr. Norris 
Deck read his paper “ On Rebuses and 
the Punning Mottoes and Devices of the 
Middle Ages” (see our August Magazine, 
p- 177); and Mr. White read some re- 
marks on the architecture of Worcester 
Cathedral. 

The next day was spent in a visit to Mal- 
vern, where, at ten o’clock, the meeting 
commenced at the Lyttelton School-room, 
Lord Ward presiding. 

Edward Freeman, Esq. M.A. delivered 
an extempore discourse upon the Priory 
Church. He characterized it as a Norman 
cruciform building, transformed into the 
Perpendicular. The tower is central, be- 
tween the two transepts; and although the 
south transept is gone, there are still frag- 
ments showing its former existence. The 
foundation of the Priory took place in 
1085, but no considerable portion of the 
church was built till some years afterwards. 
He attributed the earliest portions to the 
time of Henry I. (about 1120) ; those por- 
tions are the pillars and arches of the nave. 
As the ancient masons worked from east 
to west, the oldest portion would be of 
course at the east end, but that is now 
gone. Behind the high altar and reredos 
are traces of what had been thought to be 
an apse, being a wall in the form of the 
segment of a circle. These apses were 
usual in conventual churches of that period. 
At Worcester and Leominster there had 
been apses ; but this at Malvern, being a 
segmental one, appeared to him to have 
been an external wall of the apse of a 
chancel which had aisles, the width of 
which was included in the span of the semi- 
circle. He would not lay that down dog- 
matically ; but if there were no apse, he 
knew of no clue to the eastern arrangement 
of this church, as shown by the discoveries 
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recently made. The Norman work of this 
church, as also the Perpendicular engrafted 
upon it, are singularly like those of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, a structure which was 
being raised at the same time. ‘The ori- 
ginal height of the Norman church is not 
apparent, but he was of opinion that it is 
shown by the present height of the north 
transept. The height was much raised at 
the time of the Perpendicular work, and 
the church now appears too lofty in pro- 
portion to its length. He saw no reason 
to suppose that the Norman church had 
western towers, or anything more than a 
central tower as at present. The eastern 
portion was certainly very difficult to ex- 
plain; but it seemed probable that there 
had been a crypt, under the Lady Chapel, 
of transitional date, or towards the end of 
the 12th century. There is great localism 
apparent in the Norman and transitional 
work here, similar to the style which had 
prevailed in South Wales and Somerset- 
shire, the appearances of which he ex- 
plained by a specimen of a transitional 
capital dug up at the east end of the Priory 
Church. The Perpendicular work of this 
church was commenced about the middle 
of the 15th century, in the time of Bishop 
Carpenter, or from 1450 to 1460. The 
works at Gloucester were going on at the 
same time; but while the masons at the 
latter place overlaid their Norman choir, 
at Malvern they rebuilt it altogether, and 
hence avoided much of that bungling work 
and dovetailing of the two styles which are 
seen at Gloucester. Still there is a weak- 
ness and poorness of detail, and a lack of 
depth and vigour in the mouldings of the 
Perpendicular work. At Winchester may 
be seen specimens of good Norman turned 
into good Perpendicular: at Malvern, bad 
Norman into bad Perpendicular. The 
ornaments of the tower here have the ap- 
pearance of being stuck on, and are widely 
different from the beautiful towers of 
Somersetshire. It had been said that the 
fine Somersetshire Perpendicular had been 
imitated from Gloucester, but he did not 
think so. Glastonbury was no doubt the 
centre and cradle of that beautiful style. 
He then noticed certain peculiarities in 
the legs of Malvern tower, especially the 
greater width of panelling shown on the 
western pier than on the eastern one, which 
he thought was intended to give greater 
importance and beauty to the site of the 
rood-loft. The later Perpendicular work 
of the nave clerestory had been unsatisfac- 
torily done; the innovators should either 
have left the Norman clerestory, or pro- 
duced something of their own more agree- 
able than the present range of windows 
with the large blank spaces between them 
and the Norman arches beneath. He saw 
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no traces of the nave ever having been 
vaulted, as was the case in the choir. 
Battlements and low leaded roofs appeared 
to have been originally put up, but these 
had given way to later work, and when the 
roof was raised the battlements were taken 
away and tiles were used. The conventual 
buildings stood on the south side, which, 
although the most usual custom, was by 
no means general; those at Gloucester, 
for instance, were on the north. But little 
remains of these buildings at Malvern. 
The old refectory is one of the finest spe- 
cimens of timber roofing in England, and 
is remarkably distinguished by the bold 
and solid treatment of its timbers. This 
was the prevailing form of roofs in Wales. 
where, though the churches were generally 
mean in stonework, they usually contained 
very beautiful wooden roofs. The same 
style would likewise be found there in 
domestic buildings, while in Somersetshire 
it was seen in domestic work only, and not 
in the churches. This at Malvern, how- 
ever, was the finest example he had seen. 

The Rev. J. Rashdall, the Vicar, ex- 
pressed his willingness to receive the co- 
operation and advice of the Society in the 
restoration of the church. 

The Rev. F.; Dyson next gave a descrip- 
tion of his researches at the east end of 
the church, where he had discovered the 
remains of what he considered a crypt, 
upon which the Lady Chapel had been 
erected. These remains he had found in 
the soil of an adjoining garden, rented by 
him for the sole purpose of pushing his 
interesting discoveries. Archdeacon Sand- 
ford proposed, and Mr. Markland seconded, 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Dyson, the seconder 
alluding incidentally to the fact that Mal- 
vern Priory was the only one for the pre- 
servation of which Bishop Latimer had 
interested himself by entreating the Lord 
Cromwell to save it from destruction. This 
portion of England being at that time a 
comparatively deserted district, abounding 
in forests, the existence of the Priory was 
deemed of great importance for the pur- 
pose of education. 

Mr. G. G. Scott, the architect, to whom 
the present restorations of the Priory 
Church are confided, spoke of the disco- 
veries at the east end, and of the difficulties 
which beset a satisfactory solution of the 
appearances there. It seemed that, for 
some unexplained reason, popular preju- 
dices in old times were greatly against the 
existence of apses, for, in a large number 
of cases, those apses were either removed, 
or squared, soon after their erection. Per- 
haps there had been some old British tra- 
dition opposed to the use of apses. The 
late parts of this church had been attri- 
buted to Sir Reginald Bray, but he found 
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no proof of it whatever, and thought these 
works must have been completed as early 
as 1460. He also read an extract from 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, showing the 
state of the church in 1788, as deposed to 
by John Carter, calling himself “ surveyor 
by inclination of the various styles of ar- 
chitecture in England.’”’ At that time 
there was a schovl close to the church, 
and the boys amused their spare hours by 
throwing stones at the windows ; a kennel 
of hounds was also hard by; a pigeon- 
house was erected in Jesus Chapel; rub- 
bish of all sorts was collected, and lots 
of old glass had been removed from vari- 
ous windows in order to fill up one 
window in kaleidoscopic variety. Mr. 
Scott took the opportunity of remark- 
ing on the much disputed origin of the 
pointed arch, that it seemed to have 
arisen from the necessities of proportion. 
The low massive Norman pillars and arches 
seen in Malvern Church were in good pro- 
portion ; but as the genius of our religion 
taught our forefathers more elevating and 
aspiring ideas, they sought also to raise 
their sacred buildings from the low, gro- 
velling, horizontal features of Pagan archi- 
tecture; but to run up immense Norman 
pillars to the height seen at Tewkesbury 
and Gloucester, and to surmount them by 
the little semicircular arch, as before, was 
at once perceived to be so incousistent and 
out of proportion, that it was found neces- 
sary to raise the arch as well as the pillars, 
and hence arose the pointed arch, being 
the segments of two circles. With regard 
to the south transept, it seemed that at 
the time of the suppression of the Priory, 
the church would have been destroyed, and 
a beginning had actually been made by the 
removal of that transept, when the inha- 
bitants of the place mustered the sum of 
200/., and thus saved it from annihilation. 
He thought the inhabitants would do well 
to complete and carry out that purchase 
now, by trying to get back that transept, 
and making the building perfect. 

The party next returned to the interior 
of the south chapel, where Mr. Norris 
Deck described the three painted windows, 
1, the Crucifixion window, which contains 
figures of angels bearing shields and em- 
blems of the crucifixion, &c.; 2. the Noah 
window, with the events incident to the 
deluge; and, 3. the Creation window; 
pointing out what was peculiar, among 
which was the human face of the serpent 
tempting Eve. He took the opportunity 
of deprecating the mixture of all sorts of 
glass iu one window by collecting it from 
others. It was much better to leave these 
interesting specimens, even if fragmentary 
and broken, in their original position, than 
to destroy all clue to their meaning by 
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heaping them all together, heads and swords, 
legs and shields, arms and ‘faces, beasts 
and heavenly bodies, drapery and foliage, 
in such confusion as was apparent here, 
chiefly in the east window of the chancel. 
Next he pointed out the valuable and 
deeply interesting windows in the north 
clerestory of the chancel, containing the 
legend of St. Werstan, the founder of the 
original cell at Malvern, which led to the 
ultimate establishment of the Priory. This 
pictorial representation of the legend was 
discovered a few years ago by Mr. Albert 
Way, and was duly published at the time, 
creating much interest by the original 
light it threw upon the origin of this now 
fashionable watering-place. The site of 
the old cell is supposed to have been on a 
spot well-known till recently by the name 
of The Hermitage. The martyrdom of the 
hermit is depicted in the glass, and Mr. 
Deck threw it out as a probability that the 
perpetrators of that atrocity were Danes, 
who sailed up the Severn in that trouble- 
some period, and, as customary with 
those heathens, destroyed all monaste- 
ries, churches, and devout men, that came 
within their reach. Next he pointed out, 
in the east window, some fragments of 
scenes in the life of our Saviour; and also 
a white rose, connecting the date of the 
window with the York dynasty, probably 
temp. Edward IV. 

The humble little church of Newland 
was then visited, en route to Madresfield, 
and at the latter place the visitors, nearly 
forty in number, were entertained by the 
Hon. F. and Lady Georgiana Lygon. In 
the beautiful little new church of Madres- 
field, they greatly admired some exquisite 
carvings by Miers, a brass to the memory 
of the late Earl, and other features. From 
thence they drove to Little Malvern church, 
of which Mr. Lechmere gave a brief his- 
tory, and pointed out its peculiarities. 





SUFFOLK ARCHALOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Sept. 28. The quarterly meeting of this 
society was held for the first time in the 
eastern division of the county, the Rev. 
Lord Arthur Hervey, the President, in the 
chair. An interesting collection of anti- 
quities was arranged by Mr. Tymms, the 
Hon. Secretary, in the council chamber at 
Ipswich ; and two papers were read, con- 
tributed by Mr. W. S. Fitch, of that town. 
The first was on the Corpus Christi Guild 
of Ipswich. It was observed that the 
period at which the greatest number of 
Guilds existed was between the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The great Guild 
at Bury St. Edmund’s was founded in the 
reign of Henry II. and that at Framling- 
ham about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The Guild of Corpus Christi at 
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Ipswich appeared to have been founded in 
the reign of Henry VI. This society held 
its meetings in the Moot Hall, and pos- 
sessed extensive governing powers, some- 
what analogous to those now exercised by 
the Town Council. The brethren went 
in procession once in the year to the church 
of St. Mary Tower, and all the parish 
priests in the town were enjoined to say 
a mass for the soul at the death of any one 
of the fraternity. The extracts made from 
its records embraced a period of some 
centuries, extending from the time of 
Henry VI. to the reign of Charles I. 

The second paper was derived from the 
household book of Sir John Howard, after- 
wards Duke of Norfolk, and slain at Bos- 
worth Field, purporting to be the costs of 
the election of himself and Sir Thomas 
Brewse, of Little Wenham Hall, when 
chosen Members for Suffolk to the Parlia- 
ment assembled 8th Edward IV. (1467). 
The various items shewed treating on a 
grand scale. What must be thought of 
the consumption of eight oxen, twenty 
calves, twenty-four sheep, twenty lambs, 
thirty pigs, twelve pheasants, five score 
capons, twelve score chickens, six score 
rabbits, eight hundred eggs, seven score 
pigeons, thirty-two gallons of milk, two 
hhds. of wine, two barrels of double beer, 
sixteen barrels of single beer, ten loads of 
wood for roasting, besides flour for making 
* dowsetts,’’ salt, pepper, butter, cloves, 
mace, saffron, raisins, cinnamon, and mus- 
tard ? 

A paper was communicated by Mr. 
*Phipson, upon Sparrowe’s House at Ips- 
wich. The writer stated that all the de- 
scriptions he had met with were not only 
meagre, but highly erroneous. It has been 
customary to ascribe the date to the year 
1567, but Mr. Phipson observed that the 
building was erected at four or five differ- 
ent periods. The roof of the old chapel 
he ascribed to the beginning of the 16th 
century, and the corridor forming two 
sides of the court-yard to the reign of 
Edward VI. One of the lower rooms was 
panelled according to the date in 1567. 
The building shortly afterwards came into 
the hands of the Sparrowe family in 1573, 
and has remained in their possession ever 
since. The exterior of the house, which 
is perfectly unique, was in Mr. Phipson’s 
opinion erected in the early part of the 
17th century, most probably from a design 
by a Dutch or Flemish architect. 

The members afterwards minutely in- 
spected Sparrowe’s house, and then started 
upon an excursion to Little Wenham Hall, 
and to Wenham, Washbrook, and Capel 
churches. 

Little Wenham Hall, now used as a gra- 
nary, isanotableexample that the sameprin- 
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ciples of architecture were carried out in 
domestic as in ecclesiastical edifices. The 
doors, tie windows, and the groined roof 
—even the mouldings and bosses—are 
similar to those in churches of the same 
period. The adjacent church presents pre- 
cisely the same architectural embellish- 
ment ; indeed, there seems every reason to 
believe that the church and hall were built 
at the same time and by the same masons. 
The hall remains now comparatively un- 
changed since its first erection, and is, 
perhaps, the most perfect specimen of a 
house of the 13th century now existing. 
Its plan is simple, and the number of the 
rooms small. It is very substantially built, 
and adapted for defence against an enemy. 
A paper on this interesting remain was 
read by Mr. Jackson, one of the Local 
Secretaries, and a wish was expressed that, 
when printed in the Institute’s proceed- 
ings, it should be extensively illustrated, 
for which object a special subscription was 
liberally entered into in aid of the funds of 
the society. The churches of Washbrook 
and Capel were elucidated by the remarks 
of Mr. Tymms. 





KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRE- 
LAND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Sept. 20. The principal feature of this 
meeting consisted in the large number of 
Ogham monuments brought under notice, 
the existence of two of which were now 
for the first time made known. A very 
fine example of this class of monument 
has been presented to the Society’s 
Museum by Mr. Hugh N. Nevins, of 
Waterford, who, in the course of some 
geological researches on the promontory 
of Hook, accidentally lighted upon it be- 
neath the clay cliff under the ruins of St. 
Bricane’s church, an ancient ecclesiastical 
ruin of very small size, at present standing 
within three feet of the edge of the cliff. 
The stone might have been thrown over ; 
but it was more probable that it had been 
washed down with the greater part of the 
burial-ground, which was every year yield- 
ing to the violence of the waves. He had 
made diligent search, both on the beach 
and in the neighbouring farm-yards, for a 
missing portion of the stone, but without 
success. He had exhibited the stone, 
shortly after its discovery, four or five 
years since, to the Royal Irish Academy, 
where it had attracted the attention of Dr. 
Graves, and that learned gentleman had 
got it engraved for his forthcoming work 
on Oghams. Dr. Graves had deciphered 
the inscription, and had suggested, from 
its rounded oblong form, that it originally 
served as the pillow of the ascetic or an- 
chorite of the neighbouring church, and 
was inscribed as his monument on his 
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death. The present ruin was certainly 
not older than the thirteenth century, but 
it probably had been preceded by an older 
cell. This was the only Ogham yet dis- 
covered in the county of Wexford. 

Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, of Youghal, 
stated that, on a recent visit to the an- 
cient city of St. Declan, Ardmore, co. of 
Waterford, he had discovered a fine Og- 
ham stone, in good preservation, and in- 
scribed on both edges, built into the east 
gable-end of St. Declan’s oratory, a struc- 
ture of the early part of the fifth century. 

Mr. J. C. Tuomey, schoolmaster at 
Burnderrig, co. Wicklow, communicated 
an interesting account of his discovery of 
a fine cromlech and hitherto unnoticed 
Ogham monument near the church of 
Castletimon, in the parish of Kilbride, co. 
Wicklow. The stone, which is about five 
feet long, one foot high, and between one 
or two feet wide, is known in the neigh- 
bourhood as ‘‘ the Giant’s stone,” but the 
Ogham inscription had hitherto been over- 
looked. 

Mr. Edward Hoare, of Cork, commu- 
nicated an account of an Hiberno-Danish 
coin, of which he promised an engraving for 
the next volume of the Society’s Transac- 
tions. It was found at Fermoy in 1820, 
on breaking up one of the circular mounds 
or entrenchments called raths. It is of 
silver, weighing eleven grains. The re- 
verse is evidently copied from a penny of 
Henry I. of England. 

The Rev. James Graves gave the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars of the extra- 
ordinary discovery of gold ornaments made 
in April last in the county of Clare, a por- 
tion of which, purchased for upwards of 
700/., at the current price of gold, he had 
recently seen in Dublin. He had been in- 
formed by Mr. F. Barnes, C.E. the con- 
tractor of the Limerick and Ennis Railway, 
that the discovery had been made about 
two miles north of the town of New- 
market-on-Fergus, in the following man- 
ner. Whilst ditching the line, the ganger 
ordered some of the navvies to straighten 
an inequality which had been left in the 
dike, bounding a portion of the line which 
passed close to the Lakeof Mohan. Whilst 
they were obeying these orders, a large 
stone tumbled out, and revealed a small 
chamber, rudely built, about fifteen inches 
or two feet square, covered at top by a flag. 
The cavity was entirely filled with antique 
ornaments composed of the precious metal, 
amongst which were a few ingots. A 
scramble immediately took place amongst 
the navvies, who on dividing the treasure- 

trove immediately decamped, and disposed 
each of his share for a few pounds to tra- 


velling dealers in such matters. The field 
in which the discovery was made had never 
been covered by the waters of the lake. 
Dr. Todd having recently given a detailed 
notice of the various articles composing 
this remarkable “‘ find ’’ to the Royal Irish 
Academy, Mr. Graves did not consider it 
necessary to refer further to them; but he 
wished to place the above facts on record, 
as very little appeared to be known as to 
the circumstances attending the discovery.* 

The proceedings of the meeting were 
closed by the reading of the first portion 
of Notes on the topography and history 
of the parish of Hook, co. Wexford, by 
the Rev. James Graves. Its name, which 
is apparently descriptive of its appearance 
on the map, was traced to the dedication 
of its church to Saint Dowan, its ancient 
name having been Rinn-dubhain, “ the 
point of Dubhan,”’ and dubhan signifying 
a fishing-hook. 





DISCOVERIES OF COINS. 
The following is a list of Roman Silver 
Coins found at Hall Car, or Holme Car, 
near Sheffield, in March, 1854 :— 


Vespasian . . . 8 3 
Domitian . . . 4 2 
Nerva . 5 1 
Trajan oe « ® + 
Hadrian. . . . 8 3 
Antoninus. . . 2 1 
Aurelius . .. 3 2 
Faustina ~~ © 1 
Sabina . x - 1 


48 in all, 18 

of which the eighteen specified in thesecond 
column are now in the museum of the Shef- 
field Literary Society. 

A large quantity of silver denarii were 
found in the latter part of 1853, in one de- 
posit, at Swinton near Rotherham; near 
the point where we may suppose the Ro- 
man road passed from ‘‘ Ad Fines”’ to 
‘* Legeolium :’’ Templeborough to Castle- 
ford. I was told there were three to four 
hundred of them. Thirty were sent to me 
for examination ; and I found those to be 
of Galba, Vespasian, Domitian, Trajan, Ha- 
drian, Antoninus, Severus, Julia Domna, 
Geta, and Commodus. They were found 
in excavating for the cellar of a new house. 

Sheffield, SamvueE- MITcHELL, 





* We may refer to a long account pub- 
lished at the time in the Munster News, 
and to other particulars collected by the 
late Mr. Crofton Croker, in his paper com- 
municated to the last Part of Mr. Roach 
Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua.—Edit. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Crimea.—On the 14th of Sep- 
tember the greater part of the infantry of 
the expedition landed near Old Fort, in 
Kalamita Bay, about 28 miles north of 
Sebastopol. Three regiments had landed 
the day before and seized the little town 
of Eupatoria, about 14 miles further 
north. The next three days were occu- 
pied in bringing ashore the cavalry and 
artillery, together with such stores as were 
indispensable. Owing, however, to the 
want of means of conveyance, men and 
officers were alike obliged to do without 
tents, and remained for a fortnight with- 
out any shelter. 

The allied armies moved forward from 
Kalamita Bay on the 18th of September, 
leaving a garrison of marines at Eupa- 
toria. In the mean time the Russians, 
about 50,000 strong, including 6,000 ca- 
valry, and having 100 guns in position, 
had taken up the line of heights to the 
south of the Alma river, the second of four 
streams which had to be crossed between 
Eupatoria and Sebastopol. The numbers 
of the allies were about equal to those of the 
Russians, but they had only 900 cavalry 
and few guns. 

The French army was commanded by 
Marshal St. Arnaud, and the English by 
Lord Raglan. 

On the 19th of September the allied 
forces crossed the little river Boulganak, 
and a slight cavalry skirmish took place. 
The generals then discovered before them 
the Russian position, along an amphi- 
theatre of hills, descending precipitously 
to the sea on one side, and sloping off to 
a plain on the other. These cliffs rose 
rapidly from the channel of the Alma to a 
height of about 400 feet, and formed a 
ridge of tableland about two miles in length 
and half a mile in width, along which the 
main body of the Russian infantry was 
posted. In a ravine behind this plateau, 
sloping down to the sea, about 2,000 
Russians were kept in reserve, but they 
were driven from this point in the course 
of the day by the fire of the steamers. A 
plain of about four miles in breadth ex- 
tended between the encampment of the 
allies and the position of the enemy. The 
Russian general relied too confidently on 
the natural strength of his position towards 
the sea, where the cliff rose steep and high 
above the gardens of an adjacent village, 
and had neglected to defend this part of 


his works by masses of troops or by heavy 
guns. In the centre, on the contrary, re- 
doubts had been constructed, and were 
strongly furnished with all means of de- 
fence. The plan of the battle was there- 
fore formed so as to enable the French 
and a Turkish division, in the first instance, 
to turn the Russian left and gain the pla- 
teau; and as soon as this operation was 
accomplished the British troops and the 
French Third Division were to attack the 
right and centre. At 8 30 a.m. General 
Bosquet’s division moved forward, and 
crossed the river Alma near the mouth 
about 11 30. This movement was unop- 
posed. With inconceivable rapidity and 
agility they swarmed up the cliff, and it 
was not till they formed on the height, and 
deployed from behind a mound there, that 
the Russian batteries opened upon them. 
The fire was returned with great spirit, 
and a smart action ensued. 

It was pre-arranged that the British 
forces and the French division under Prince 
Napoleon should not advance until the 
French movement on the right had been 
executed, and consequently it was near 2 
o’clock p.m. when the first shot was fired 
from our ranks. The difficulties to be 
surmounted at the centre and on the left 
of our line were infinitely greater than those 
whieh had befallen the right wing. 

The troops advanced in contiguous 
double columns, with a front of two divi- 
sions covered by light infantry and a troop 
of horse artillery; the 2nd division, under 
Sir De Lacy Evans, forming the right, and 
touching the left of the 3rd division of the 
French army, under Prince Napoleon; and 
the light division, under Sir George Brown, 
the left; the first being supported by the 
3rd division, under Sir Richard England, 
and the last by the 1st division, commanded 
by the Duke of Cambridge. 

The 4th division, under Sir George 
Cathcart, and the cavalry under the Earl 
of Lucan, were held in reserve to protect 
the left flank and rear against large bodies 
of the enemy’s cavalry, which had been 
seen in those directions. 

On appreaching near the fire of the guns, 
which soon became extremely formidable, 
the two leading divisions deployed into 
line, and advanced to attack the front, and 
the supporting divisions followed the move- 
ment. Hardly had this taken place, when 
the village of Bourliouk, immediately op- 
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posite the centre, was fired by the enemy 
at all points, creating a continuous blaze 
for three hundred yards, obscuring their 
position, and rendering a passage through 
it impracticable. Two regiments, part of 
Sir De Lacy Evans’s division, had in con- 
sequence to pass the river at a deep and 
difficult ford to the right under a sharp 
fire, while his first brigade crossed to the 
left of the conflagration, opposed by the 
enemy’s artillery from the heights above, 
and pressed on towards the left of their 
positions. The deep channel of the river 
had stopped the passage of our artillery, 
and it was not till later in the day that 
two guns were brought over. 

In the meanwhile, the light division, 
under Sir George Brown, effected the pas- 
sage of the Alma in his immediate front. 
The banks of the river itself were, from 
their rugged and broken nature, most seri- 
ous obstacles. The river is 10 or 12 paces 
wide, but with steep banks, and the water in 
the pools in some places beyond the depth 
ofthe men. Yet every man plunged in as 
he stood in the ranks, and crossed under 
a storm of shot which lashed the water 
into foam. Under shelter of the opposite 
bank the line re-formed, and then advanced 
as rapidly as possible over a thousand obt 
stacles up the hiil. In their front, and bear- 
ing on their line of march, were at least 
three batteries of from 10 to 13 guns each; 
and the vineyards, through which the troops 
had to pass, and the trees which the enemy 
had felled, created additional impediments, 
rendering every species of formation, under 
a galling fire, nearly an impossibility. In 
this difficult operation they nevertheless 
persevered, succeeded in carrying aredoubt; 
but the heavy fire of grape and musketry 
to which the troops were exposed, and the 
losses consequently sustained by the 7th, 
23rd, and 33rd regiments, obliged this 
brigade partially to relinquish its hold. 

By this time, however, the Ist division, 
under the Duke of Cambridge, had suc- 
ceeded in crossing the river, and had moved 
up in support, and a brilliant advance of 
the brigade of Foot Guards drove the 
enemy back, and secured the final posses- 
sion of the work. 

As the line advanced some of the men 
of the 95th, with an officer still bearing 
the colours of that regiment, which had 
been almost destroyed by the previous col- 
lision, asked leave to fall into the advancing 
line of the Guards, and, side by side with 
them, these brave fellows carried the 
redoubt. 

The Highland Brigade, under Major- 
General Sir Colin Campbell, advanced 
meanwhile in admirable order up the high 
ground to the left, and in co-operation 
with the Guards forced the enemy com- 
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pletely to abandon the position. The 
Guards and Highlanders once above the 
hill, charged the dense masses of the Rus- 
sian infantry with a force which utterly 
routed them, and no further attempt was 
made to withstand the allied forces. The 
retreating army was, moreover, fiercely 
assailed by the French, whose position 
commanded the left wing in flank ; and it 
was not until the Russian cavalry and in- 
fantry of reserve had been brought up to 
cover the rear of the army that Menschi- 
koff was enabled to withdraw in tolerable 
order. It seems extraordinary that under 
such circumstances he was able to save his 
guns, of which only two were taken; but 
the battle had chiefly been fought by the 
infantry of the allies, and they were wholly 
without means of pursuit. 

The victory was, however, complete; 7 
or 8000 Russians were killed or wounded, 
and the retreating and broken columns 
threw away coats, knapsacks, and fire- 
locks, in great numbers, to facilitate their 
escape. They ventured to halt for a few 
hours in the villages on the banks of the 
Katscha, but a night alarm that the English 
were upon them caused them to resume 
their flight, and no further halt was made 
by them until a part had reached Sebas- 
topol, and the remainder Baktchi Serai, 
where Prince Menschikoff endeavoured to 
rally and reorganise them. 

Among other trophies the carriage of 
Prince Menschikoff fell into the hands of 
the Allies after the battle, and in it were 
found copies of despatches addressed to 
the Russian government, stating that he 
could hold the position of the Alma against 
any force for three weeks. So certain do 
the Russians appear to have been of re- 
pulsing the attack, that a considerable 
number of ladies from Sebastopol are said 
to have been present, at a safe distance, 
to see the battle. 

The loss of the English in the battle 
amounted to 26 officers, 19 sergeants, 2 
drummers, 306 rank and file, killed; 73 
officers, 95 sergeants, 17 drummers, 1427 
rank and file, wounded; 2 drummers and 
16 rank and file missing. 

Among the killed were Capt. Cust, 
aide-de-camp to Gen. Bentinck; and Lieut.- 
Col. Chester of the 23rd. Among the 
wounded were Capt. the Earl of Errol; 
Capt. Lord Viscount Chewton, who died 
a few days later at Scutari, and Lieut. Lord 
Ennismore. Sir de Lacy Evans received a 
contusion on the shoulder, and Sir George 
Brown had his horse shot under him. 

The regiments which suffered most se- 
verely were the Grenadier and Scots Fusi- 
leer Guards, and the 19th, the 23rd, the 
33rd, and the 95th. The 3rd and 4th 
divisions of the British army were scarcely 
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engaged, and the Turkish division, which 
formed part of the French reserve, took 
no part in the battle. 

The French loss was 4 officers and 132 
non-commissioned officers and privates 
killed, and 61 officers and 1139 non-com- 
missioned officers and privates wounded. 

On the 21st and 22nd the Allied Army 
was occupied in attending to the wounded 
and burying the dead on both sides. On 
the 23d at 8 o’clock the march towards 
Sebastopol was resumed, the English 
holding as before the left and the French 
the right wing. On that night the army 
halted on the Banks of the Katscha river, 
and on the next by the river Belbek, with- 
in a few miles of the north side of Se- 
bastopol. The original plan of attack had 
been to land the siege train at the mouth 
of the Belbek, and to direct the prin- 
cipal attack against the north side of the 
town. It was found, however, that the 
Russians had established fortifications 
which commanded the proposed landing- 
place and the reduction of which would 
cause delay. This appears to have sug- 
gested to the generals a movement which 
was boldly conceived and as brilliantly 
executed, but which would have been at- 
tended with some danger had not the 
Russian forces been utterly demoralised 
by their complete defeat at the Alma. 

On the 23rd the Russians sank five ships 
of the line and two frigates at the entrance 
of the harbour of Sebastopol. The passage 
is thus closed except a small space near 
the North Battery. Within the harbour 
eight sail of the line were moored east and 
west, three of which were heeled over to 
give their guns elevation to sweep over the 
land. 

On the morning of the 25th the army 
turned to the east or left of its previous 
course, the English taking the lead, and, 
after marching through a thick and almost 
pathless wood for about six miles, emerged 
on the road from Sebastopol by Balaklava 
to Simpheropol at the head of the little 
valley of Inkerman, which is a continua- 
tion of the hollow in which is situated the 
town and harbour of Sebastopol. At this 
point Lord Raglan riding in advance with 
his staff and a small escort, came upon the 
baggage and rear guard of a Russian di- 
vision said to be 15,000 strong, which was 
going in the direction of Simpheropol. 
The Russians immediately fled in a panic, 
leaving their baggage to the English 
soldiers. The army halted about four 
miles further on, and marched into Bala- 
klava. The small fort at this place sur- 
rendered after a few shots, and the English 
army found itself in possession of a com- 
manding situation and a small but con- 
venient harbour, at the entrance of which 
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the Agamemnon, Admiral Lyons, to whom 
Lord Raglan had sent a dispatch from the 
camp at Tschernaya on the adoption of 
the new plan of action, appeared at their 
approach. The French, who followed 
nearly on the same route, took up a posi- 
tion to the west of Balaklava, where they 
afterwards, under some difficulties from 
the surf, proceeded to land their battering 
train, the harbour at Balaklava not being 
large enough for both armies. The ‘main 
body, however, remained encamped on 
the heights to the east, where they formed 
an entrenched camp to guard against any 
attempt of the Russians to raise the siege. 

On the morning of the 26th Marshal 
St. Arnaud, who in spite of severe illness 
had been on horseback during the whole 
of the battle of the Alma, resigned his 
command into the hands of Gen. Canro- 
bert, and embarked on board the Berthollet 
for Constantinople. On the 29th, how- 
ever, before reaching that place, he had 
sunk under his maladies. 

A division of 1100 men has been formed 
by selecting 150 sailors from each three- 
decker, and 100 from each two-decker, to 
work the heavy guns used in the siege. 
1200 marines have been landed from the 
fleet, and perform the garrison duties of 
Balaklava. 

Several days have been taken up in land- 
ing the heavy guns and drawing them up 
to the heights above Sebastopol. Mean- 
while a coutinual fire with shot and shell 
has been kept up by the Russians, with 
scarcely any effect, as the Allies were 
nearly out of range. Lord Raglan con- 
sidered it only a waste of ammunition to 
reply until a large number of guns were in 
position ; the Russian fire, however, cost 
the army three or four men a day. Some 
skirmishing also took place at the out- 
posts. The supplies of water have been 
cut off from the town. The garrison have 
attempted several sorties, but have been 
always speedily repulsed. 

The cholera has been more fatal to the 
Allies than the balls of the enemy, more 
than four hundred lives having fallen vic- 
tims among the English alone since the 
arrival in the Crimea; and nearly one third 
of the men are on the sick list. 

The strength of the Russian army in the 
interior is unknown. On the 7th the po- 
sition of the Allies was reconnoitred by 
4000 Russian cavalry and 3000 infantry, 
who retreated immediately on cavalry and 
artillery being sent out against them. 

On the 17th the attack on the town of 
Sebastopol was commenced by sea and 
land. The quarantine fort was silenced, 
and 500 Russians killed. Among them 
was Admiral Korniloff, The loss on the 
part of the Allies was 90 killed and 300 
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wounded, the principal loss being on board 
the Agamemnon. The bombardment con- 
tinued on the subsequent days, but nothing 
decisive had occurred up to the 20th. 

France.—The Moniteur of Sept. 26 
contains a decree for the organization of a 
new police of Paris on the same footing as 
that of London, which the Minister of the 
Interior, in the report to the Emperor on 
which this decree is founded, says is ad- 
mirable. The report states that the pre- 
sent police force of Paris consists of only 
750 sergens de ville, of whom 300 are 
employed on special service, so that the 
number available for the security of the 
public at large is only 450. It is now 
ordered that the number shall be increased 
to 2,900, who will do duty night and day 
by turns. The annual cost of this new 
police, which is to be organized and in full 
activity before the opening of the Exhi- 
bition in May next, will be 5,600,000 
francs. The new Paris police will have 
two chiefs, who are to be called Commis- 
saries, whose duties will be very similar 
to those of the London Commissioners. 

The Emperor has released Barbés, who 
has been engaged in nearly every revolu- 
tionary outbreak for many years. The 
prisoner accepted the boon with great un- 
willingness, and was ultimately removed 
from his prison at Belleisle against his will. 

Austria.—A circular on the 14th Sept. 
which was addressed to the Imperial En- 
voys in Germany, repudiates the exclusive 
adherence to German interests set up by 
the Prussian government ; and declares 
that Austrian concurrence has been given 
to Turkey and to the Western Powers for 
European objects. Count Buol adds, that 
the declarations of the Russian Cabinet 
have nothing in them of a definitive cha- 
racter, and that they carry with them no 
sufficient valid security beyond the events 
of the moment, and offer no guarantees 
for European or German interests. That 
by the entry into the Principalities Austria 
defends European rights, and can there- 
fore in principle not exclude others who 
are entitled to do the same. But she will 
defend the integrity of the Turkish em- 
pire, in accord with the Sultan and his 
allies, against any new attack on the Prin- 
cipalities. 

In a despatch addressed by the Austrian 
Cabinet to that of Prussia, on the 30th of 
September, the Court of Vienna follows 
up its declarations of the 14th of Sept. in 
terms still more peremptory and explicit. 
Count Buol declares that the Court of 
Vienna holds the interests of Austria and 
of Germany not to be secured by the mere 
evacuation of the Principalities, but re- 
quires, in addition, complete guarantees 
for the future maintenance of peace. Aus- 
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tria has never pretended to limit the mili- 
tary operations of the other powers in the 
Principalities, nor had she a right to do 
so ; and she utterly repudiates the attempt 
of the Prussian government to make the 
exclusive occupation of the Principalities 
by Austria a condition of Prussia’s ad- 
herence to its former engagements. On 
these grounds she abandons the hope of 
acting in close conjunction with Prussia at 
Frankfort, and announces that she shall 
take her own course to obtain the concur- 
rence of the Confederation in her policy. 
The despatch adds that Austria cannot 
give up her right to change her expectant 
attitude for one of actual participation in 
the war; that she cannot wait for peace, 
so necessary to her, from the efforts of 
others; nor can she undertake to bear the 
expense of a passive policy for an inde- 
finite period. 

Denmark.— The Diet was opened on the 
Ist of October, and in the royal speech, 
read by the Premier, the King openly de- 
clared that he would not dismiss his Cabi- 
net, and intended to maintain the general 
constitution which has met with so deter- 
mined an opposition from his people. The 
Assembly in reply resolved on an address 
to his Majesty expressing its want of con- 
fidence in the Ministry. 

On the 16th the House of Representa- 
tives (Volksthing) voted, by a majority of 
80 to 6, the appointment of a committee to 
draw up articles of impeachment against 
the ministers for the promulgation of the 
July ordinance. In the address to the 
King they renewed the demand for a free 
Constitution in the whole State, as in 
Denmark. The address was adopted by 
a majority of 90 to 1. 

On the 21st the King dissolved the Re- 
presentative Chamber. The Royal ordi- 
nance directs that new elections shall take 
place, and the new Volksthing meet on the 
Ist of December. 

The Baltic.—The return of the French 
and English fleets is expected very shortly, 
as the ice is already beginning to form 
about the coasts. 

The town of Memel was on the evening 
of the 4th of October the scene of an ex- 
tensive conflagration, which has consumed 
the greater part of the town with its three 
churches. The fire originated in a flax 
warehouse on the Ballastplatz, and burnt 
from seven o’clock on that day till three 
o'clock p.m. on the following. The 
greater part of the shipping is safe, but all 
business is suspended, the custom-house, 
bank, and courts of justice being destroyed. 
The value of the property consumed is 
estimated at about a million sterling. 

Spain. — An attempt at a further revo- 
lution took place at Madrid on the Ist of 
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September, consequent on the flight of 
Queen Christina. The government was 
accused of having broken faith with the 
people. Barricades were erected, but al- 
timately the disorder was repressed with- 
out bloodshed. The Ministry took ad- 
vantage of their increase of strength in 
consequence of this success to dissolve the 
Revolutionary Junta, the continued exist- 
ence of which was a great obstacle to the 
government. The result of most of the 
elections in Spain is favourable to the go- 
vernment. All the Ministers have been 
returned, Espartero for fourteen places, 
O’Donnell for three; whilst the sup- 
porters of the late cabinet will be repre- 
sented by only three or four deputies. 

Poriugal.—The young King of Portugal, 
with his attendants, arrived at Lisbon in 
the steam frigate Mindello, on the 15th 
Sept., after being detained in quarantine 
for two days. His Majesty landed, and 
experienced a most enthusiastic reception 
from the people of Lisbon. 

Turkey.—The Principalities. Prince 
Stirbey made his entrance into Bucharest 
on the 5th Oct. He was received by 
Count Coronini and by the Wallachian 
military and civil authorities; but it is said 
that the Porte intends to establish him as 
Hospodar only provisionally at present. 

Galatz and Ibraila have been evacuated 
by the Turks, and occupied by the Aus- 
trians. Prince Gortschakoff’s headquarters 
are reported to be at Odessa. 

The Turkish ambassador at Vienna has 
made the official communication to the 
Austrian cabinet that Omar Pacha will 
forthwith commence offensive operations 
against Bessarabia. It is reported that 
these are to be undertaken in compliance 
with the urgent request of Lord Raglan. 

The War in Asia.—By advices of the 
12th Sept. received at Constantinople, we 
learn that the Circassians, commanded by 
Daniel Bey, a relation of Schamyl, after 
burning sixty villages, gave two battles 
to the Russians commanded by General 
Wrangel. In the first the Poles, who 
formed part of the Russian corps d’armée, 
deserted with two guns, and made pri- 
soners thirty Cossacks of the regiment that 
pursued them. After the second combat 
the Russians took to flight, throwing two 
guns into a ravine, and the Circassians 
formed a junction with Schamyl at Zaka- 
tola. Ismail Pacha is appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of Asia, but 
has refused to proceed to his post until a 
circumstantial report regarding the wants 
of the troops is drawn up by men specially 
deputed by the Porte. For this purpose 
two commissioners have just been ap- 
pointed. The Government has promised 
to send up a reinforcement of 20,000 men, 


and Ismail Pacha waits until these pro- 
mises are carried into effect. 

A letter from Mosul of the 25th of Sep- 
tember, reports that the Mushir of Van 
had attacked the Russian corps which 
covered Gumri and completely dispersed 
it, with the loss of its tents, baggage, and 
ammunition, and 30 guns. A Russian 
General was killed. The Turks then began 
to besiege the citadel, when the Russian 
Corps, which had formerly beaten the 
Turks at Bajazid, advanced to its relief 
from Erivan. It was, however, repulsed 
with considerable loss. 

Canada.—The Governor-General opened 
the Provincial Parliament on the 5th Sept. 
by a speech in which he recommended a 
change in the constitution of the Legis- 
lative Council; stated that the opinion of 
the people was unequivocally expressed in 
the clergy reserve question on the late 
election, and recommended its adjustment 
in a way that will give general satisfaction; - 
that the seignorial tenure question could 
not remain unsettled without injury to all 
parties; and finally recommended legisla- 
tion to bring the laws into harmony with 
the provisions of the Reciprocity Treaty. 
On the 8th inst. three divisions on a 
breach of the privilege question resulted 
adversely to the ministry, and they re- 
signed. Sir Allan McNab, the conserva- 
tive leader, has formed a new ministry. 
He has made alliance with the party of 
French Canadians, and has consented to 
make the question of the secularisation of 
the clergy reserves a government mea- 
sure, which gives him the support of 
Upper Canada. On the 13th the follow- 
ing government measures were announced, 
Reciprocity Treaty Ratification, Clergy 
Reserves Secularisation, Seignorial Tenure 
Commutation, Elective Legislature, Mu- 
nicipal Improvement in Lower Canada, 
Reduction of Tariff, and School Bill. On 
the 26th Lord Elgin assented in the 
Queen’s name to the Reciprocity Treaty 
Bill. 

United Siates.—The substance of the 
Reciprocity Treaty concluded between 
Great Britain and the United States by 
Lord Elgin and Mr. Marcy is as follows : 
It concedes to the United States’ fisher- 
men the privilege of taking fish on the sea- 
coasts of Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, and the 
several islands thereto adjacent, without 
being restricted to any distance from the 
shore, and with the liberty to land for the 
purpose of drying and curing their fish. 
In return for the privileges thus conceded, 
the United States grant corresponding 
liberties to British fishermen on the eastern 
sea-coasts and shores of the United States 
north of the 37th parallel of north latitude. 
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It stipulates that grain, flour, and bread- 
stuffs, animals and meat, butter and cheese, 
hides, tallow, coal, timber, flax and hemp, 
with many other commodities, being the 
growth and produce of the British North 
American colonies, or of the United States, 
shall be admitted into each country free 
of duty. It concedes to the citizens and 
inhabitants of the United States the right 
to navigate the St. Lawrence, and the 
canals in Canada communicating between 
the Great Lakes and the Atlantic. The 
latter are, in return, to be permitted to 
navigate Lake Michigan. 

The United States Mail Steamer Arctic 
was lost on Wednesday, the 27th Sept. on 
her voyage from Liverpool to New York, 
about sixty-five miles from Cape Race, on 
the coast of Newfoundland, in conse- 
quence of a collision in a dense fog with 
the Vesta, iron steamer, bound for Havre. 
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There were from three to four hundred 
persons on board, including passengers, 
officers, and crew, of whom only fourteen 
passengers, three officers of the ship, and 
twenty-eight seamen, are known to have 
been saved. Much blame is thrown on 
the Captain and crew for deserting the 
vessel and passengers. 

Mexico. — Recent accounts from the 
west coast of Mexico represented that 
Alvarez was marching towards the capital, 
encountering on his route but little oppo- 
sition from the government troops. In 
the northern provinces the revolution was 
progressing rapidly. On the 4th Sept. an 
engagement took place at Victoria between 
a party of insurgents, said to have been 
commanded by an American, and 900 go- 
vernment troops. The combat is repre- 
sented to have resulted in the complete 
destruction of the government force. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCKS. 


Oct. 6. Between twelve and one o’clock 
this morning, a fire broke out in the 
worsted manufactory of Mr. James Wilson, 
in Hillgate, Gateshead, which, after raging 
with great fury for about two hours, ignited 
an adjoining warehouse, known as Ber- 
tram’s Bond Warehouse, in the occupation 
of Mr. Sissons, containing vast quantities 
of sulphur, nitre, and other inflammable 
substances, which blew up with a terrific 
explosion, and most destructive conse- 
quences. Houses were thrown down, 
many persons buried in the ruins, and 
others ‘suffocated. A large Wesleyan 
school, occupied by a body of the Came- 
ronians, who were engaged with their fire- 
engine operating on the flames, was blown 
down, and some of the men killed, to- 
gether with their officer, Lieut. Paynter, 
and about forty wounded. The interior of 
St. Mary’s church, Gateshead, was entirely 
shattered, and there was scarcely a build- 
ing within a hundred yards of the explo- 
sion which was not injured, either un- 
roofed, or its windows broken. At the 
moment of the explosion large masses of 
blazing material flew over the Tyne like 
cannon balls, and set fire to several build- 
ings on the Newcastle side, where several 
thousand quarters of corn in bonded ware- 
houses on the Quay-side were destroyed, 
together with some thousand barrels of 
tar. The destruction on this spot alone is 
estimated at above 100,000/. 

The explosion is supposed to have 
been more generally felt than any similar 
occurrence that has happened in this 
country. Its effects were felt over the 
10 


whole eastern seaboard from Blyth in 
Northumberland, to Seaham, six miles to 
the south of Sunderland. In the large 
manufactories on the shores of the Tyne 
between Newcastle and Shields the lights 
were extinguished. At Shields, nine miles 
off, it produced all the results of an earth- 
quake, and caused the inmates to jump 
out of bed in alarm and astonishment ; 
and a large water-tub was thrown over by 
the violence of the concussion at the 
Seaton Delaval colliery, 14 miles from 
Newcastle. A master of a sailing-vessel, 
on his passage to the Tyne, felt the shock 
ten miles off at sea. 

A rigid inquiry has been made whether 
any gunpowder was deposited in Bertram’s 
warehouse ; but it has led to the conclu- 
sion that the explosion was occasioned by 
the contact of water with melted saline 
matter intensely heated. The lives ascer- 
tained to be lost are those of Mr. Davison, 
miller, Mr. Charles Bertram, merchant, 
Mr. Alexander Dobson, architect (see our 
present month’s Obituary), Ensign Cran- 
mer Hastings Paynter, Mr. Thomas Sharp 
of Newcastle, gentleman, and twenty-five 
others. The amount of claims on the 
various fire insurance offices will be about 
140,000/. The Newcastle Fire-office, the 
principal loser, is to the amount of be- 
tween 20,0007. and 30,000/.; the North 
British, 15,000/.; the Leeds and York- 
shire, 7,000/.; and the County, who are 
mortgagees of the Hillgate warehouse, 
about 5,0007. 

Oct. 12. The Queen quitted her palace 
of Balmoral at 9 a.m., and arrived at 7 in 
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the evening at Edinburgh, where she slept, 
in Holyrood Palace. The next day she 
left her Northern metropolis at half-past 
ten, and, pursuing her journey southwards, 
stopped for luncheon in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. The train was halted on the high- 
level bridge to enable her Majesty to view 
the ruins of the recent fire, and she con- 
tributed 100 guineas to the subscription 
for the relief of the sufferers. Shortly 
before six she arrived at Kingston-upon- 
Hull, where apartments had been provided 
for her at the Station Hotel. She received 
addresses from the Mayor and Corporation 
and from the Brethren of the Trinity 
House of Hull. The National Anthem 
was sung before the Queen by 12,000 
children, accompanied by the band of the 
7th Hussars. The Earl of Carlisle, Lord 
Hotham (whose ancestral annals are re- 
markable for having once dismissed a King 
of England from the walls of Hull, and 
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thereby originated the Great Civil War), 
Lord Londesborough, and Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Harry Smith, had the honour of dining 
with her Majesty. The next morning 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, attended by Major- 
Gen. the Hon. C. Grey, visited the new 
building erected for the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society ; and Charles Frost, 
esq. F.S.A. its President, presented to 
her Majesty a copy of his work, published 
many years ago, on the Early History of 
the town. Before leaving Hull her Ma- 
jesty knighted the Mayor, Henry Cooper, 
esq. M.D. She then proceeded to Grimsby, 
where she was received at } to 1 by the 
Earl of Yarborough, High Steward of the 
borough, the Mayor, and the municipal 
authorities : and afterwards proceeded to 
view the docks, attended by Mr. Rendel, 
their engineer. Having resumed her jour- 
ney, she arrived at 3 to 7 at Windsor 
Castle. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Aug. 11. The Right Hon. Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis, Bart. sworn of the Privy Council.—The 
Earl of Durham sworn Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of the county of Durham. 

t. 19. George John Robert Gordon, esq. 
(Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-General to the 
Uruguay,) to be Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Swiss Confederation. 

Sept. 23. John Turner Burton-Phillipson, esq. 
of Bramshaw, co. Southampton, in compliance 
with the will of his maternal grandfather, John 
Turner, esq. of Gt. Ormond st. to take the name 
of Turner, instead of his surnames of Purton- 
Phillipson. 

Sept. 27. Thomas C, Harvey, esq. to be Civil 
Engineer and Assistant-Surveyor for the Out- 
Island Districts of the Bahama Islands. 

Sept. 29. Coldstream Guards, Lieut. and Capt. 
F. W. Newdigate to be Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel. 
—6th Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. A. A. Barnes to be 
Lieut.-Colonel, vice brevet Col. Michel, C.B. ap- 
pointed Inspecting Field Officer of a Recruiting 
District ; brevet Major M. Hall to be Major.—15th 
Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. C. Pinder to be Lieut.- 
Colonel, vice brevet Col. Drought, appointed In- 
specting Field Ofiicer of a Recruiting District ; 
brevet Lieut.-Col. J. R. Brunker to be Major.— 
Brevet, to be Majors in the Army, Capt. T. Elwyn, 
R. Art.; Second Capt. W. F. D. Jervois, R. Eng. 

Argyll and Bute Militia, the Marquess of Bread- 
albane to be Colonel.—Durham Artillery Militia, 
Major H. Stobart to be Lieut.-Colonel Command- 
ant; Capt. W. Cookson, of the South Durham 
Regt., to be Major.—2d or North Durham Militia, 
Capt. E. Johnson to be Major.—2d Surrey Militia, 
Capt. J. H. E. Ridley to be Major.—North York 
Rifle Militia, Lord Greenock to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. Rt. Colling to be Major. 

Oct. 6. 3d Light Dragoons, Major C. J. Foster, 
from 9th Light Dragoons, to be Major, vice Major 
H. A. Ouvry, who exchanges.—25th Foot, brevet 
Lieut.-Col. H. F. Strange to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
brevet Major S. B. Hamilton to be Major.—St. 
Helena Regt., Assistant-Surgeon J. Mullins to be 
Surgeon.—Staff, D. Bartlett, esq. to be Paymaster 
for Army Services.—Hospital Staff, Staff Surgeon 
D. Menzies to be Deputy Inspector-gen. of Hos- 
Pitals. 


Gent. Maa. Vout. XLII. 


Oct. 12. George Coles, Charles Young, William 
Swabey, James Warburton, William Warren Lord, 
James Hensley, and Joseph Wightman, esqs. to 
be Members of the Executive Council of Prince 
Edward Island.—Charles Boocock, esq. to be a 
Member of the Legislative Council of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Settlements in the Gambia. 

Oct. 13. 15th Light Dragoons, brevet Lieut.- 
Col. O. S. Blachford to be Major.—Brevet, Major 
Lord Burghersh, Aide-de-Camp to Gen. Lord 

Raglan, G.C.B. to be Lieut.-Colonel in the Army. 

Oct. 16. Royal Engineers, brevet Col. Lewis 
Alexander Hall to be Colonel. 

Oct. 21. Royal Marines, brevet Major John 
Fraser to be Lieut.-Colonel. 





Hercules M‘Donnell, esq. to be Secretary to the 
Board of Charitable Bequests in Ireland. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Forfarshire.—Viscount Duncan. 
Frome.—Viscount Dungannon. 
Wigan.—Joseph Acton, esq. 


NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


Captains Lord George Paulet and J. Towns- 
hend, M.P. to be Naval Aide-de-camps to the Queen. 

Capt. Horatio Thomas Austin, C.B. to be Super- 
intendent of Deptford Victualling yard. 

Commodore Thos. Henderson to command the 
Termagant 24, screw steam-frigate, at Portsmouth. 

Commanders F. B. P. Seymour, G. Wodehouse, 
Hon. J. W. S. Spencer, and R. J. J. G. M‘Donald, 
to the rank of Captain. 

Lieut. S. H. Derriman (1842), Commander of the 
Caradoc, who was appointed by Admiral Dundas 
as Lord Raglan’s Aide-de-camp at the battle of the 
Alma, and Lieut. Fred. A. Maxse (1852), of the 
Agamemnon 91, who returned. through the forest 
with Lord Raglan’s despatches, and enabled the 
Agamemnon to reach Balaklava,to beCommanders. 

Lieutenants Thomas Saumarez, Henry C. Ma- 
jendie, and George F. Burgess, to be Commanders. 

Commander §S. 8. L. Crofton to the Rosamond 6, 
in the Baltic ; Comm. C. T. Leckie to the Ferret 8, 
on West African station; Comm. A. J. Curtis to 
the Brisk 17, at Portsmouth. 
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EccLEsIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. J. Brown (V. of Kirk-Michael), Registrar of 
the Diocese of Sodor and Man. 

Rev. S. Douglas (R. of Fishbourne), Canonry of 
Gates in the Cathedral Church of Chichester. 
Rev. A. Fane (V. of Warminster), Canonry of 

Yatesbury in the Cathedral Church of Salisbury. 

Rev. A. Huxtable (R. of Sutton-Waldron), Canonry 
of Torleton in the Cathedral Church of Salisbury. 

Rey. C. Leslie, Vicar-General of Ardagh. 

Rev. C. M. Long (R. of Settrington), Archdeaconry 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. Mackreth (R. of Halton), Hon. Canonry 
in the Cathedral Church of Manchester. 

ar J. F. Morton, Preachership of Cashel Cathe- 
dral. 

Rev. C, Pilkington (R. of Stockton, Warwickshire), 
Chancellorship of the Cathedral Church of 
Chichester. 

Rev. H. S. Anders, Kirkby-la-Thorpe R. w. As- 
garby R. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. C. T. Astley, Margate V. Kent. 

Rev. H. M. J. Bowles, St. Paul P.C. Framilode, 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev. T. H. Britton, Manaccan V. Cornwall. 

Rey. G, Butterworth, Henbury P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. H. Caddell, St. Peter’s V. Colchester. 

Rey. G. Carpenter, Stapleford V. Wilts. 

Rev. L. F. Clarkson, Molesworth R. Hunts. 

Rev. W. F. Cobb, Nettlestead R. w. West Barming 
R. Kent. 

Rey. J. Cooke, Frankfield, dio. of Cork. 

Rey. H. W. Cottle, Harford R. Devon. 

Rey. W. B. Coulcher, Bradninch P.C. Devon. 

Rey. J. R. Crowfoot, Southwold P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. M. Daley, Newtown R. Fertullagh, dio. 
Meath. 

Rey. N. Davies, West Lexham R. Norfolk. 

Rey. R. Dawkins, Weston-Zoyland V. Somerset. 

Rev. W. Drought, Gallen V. dio. Meath. 

Rey. A. A. Edwards, All Saints V. Leeds. 

Rev. B. C. Fawcett, Cappoquin P.C. dio. Lismore. 

Rey. R. Gibbings, Radley D.C. Berks. 

Rey. G. R. Gildea, Kilmaine R. and V. dio. Tuam. 

Rey. E. F. Glanville, Tideford P.C. Cornwall. 

Rev. H. J. Graham, Pudsey P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rey. A. K. B. Granville, St. James P.C. Hatcham, 
Surrey. 

Rey. J. A. Hamilton, Lougherew R. dio. Meath. 

Rev. C. Harbin, Teston V. Kent. 

Rey. C. Hensley, Cabourn V. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. J. M. Hobson, Kilnemanagh R. dio. Ferns. 

Rev. J. Hooper, Meopham V. Kent. 
Rev. J. W. Irving, Broughton R. Bucks. 

Rev. W. 0. Jackson, Kilcommon R. dio. Killaloe. 

Rev. W. Johnson, Rossmire and Fewes Union, 
Waterford. 

Rey. R. Jones, Episcopal Chapel, Aberdeen. 

Rey. J. W. Kewley, Waterfall R. w. Cauldon P.C. 
Staffordshire. 

Rev. J. Lees, Newport R. dio. ‘Tuam. 

Rev. T. B. Lloyd, St. Mary P.C. w. St. Michael 
P.C. Shrewsbury. 

Rev. D. C. Mackenzie, St. Bartholomew P.C. 
Chichester. 

Rey. S. F. Marshall, Farnham Royal R. Bucks. 

Rev. W. Melburne, Redcar P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rey. A. Munro, Woodfardisworthy P.C. Devon. 

Rev. G. W. Murray, Welton-le-Wold R. Linc. 

Rev. J. Paul, St. Matthew P.C. Twigworth, Glouc. 

Rey. G. A. Perryn, Sutton-Guilden P.C. Cheshire. 

Rey. A. C. Pittar, Riddings P.C. Derbyshire. 

Rey. W. Prince, Pishill P.C. Oxfordshire. 

Rev. H. E. Prior, Clonmel R. dio. Lismore. 

Rey. H. F. Radford, Broughton-Astley R. Leic. 

Rev. W. F. Sanders, Watford V. Northamptonsh. 

Rev. R. Sedgwick, St. Giles P.C. Norwich. 

Rey. J. G. Slight, Taxall R. Cheshire. 


Rev. J. Stroud, Bundley (or Bondleigh) R. Devon. 
Very Rev. H. U. Tighe, D.D. Dean, Ardagh R. 
Rey. C. L. Vaughan, St. Neot’s V. Hunts, 

Rey. R. V. Whitby, Lechlade V. Gloucestershire. 
Rev. T. York, Little Eversden R. Cambridgeshire. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments—Births. 





[ Nov. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. J. Barrow, F.R.S. in Ordinary to H. M. 
Household at Kensington Palace. 

Rev. D. Boutflower, to H.M. steam-ship Corvette, 
Cossack 20. 

Rey. G. Bradshaw, to the County Gaol, South- 
ampton. 

Rev. H. Jones, to H.M.S. the Formidable 84. 

Rev. E. H. Lyle, Assistant of the Free Church, 


Derry. 
Rev. 3.0. McCarogher, to the Duke of Richmond. 
Rev. A. M‘Creight (lt. of Belturbet), to the Bishop 
of Kilmore, &c. 
tev. E.G. Moon, to the Lord Mayor (elect) of 
London. 
Rey. E. Owen, to the Army serving in the East. 
Rev. H. Perceval, to the Bishop of Kilmore, &c. 
tev. T. W. Roe, to the Convict Department at 
Bermuda. 
Rey. P. M. Sankey, to the Union, Canterbury. 
Rey. J. Shepherd, to the Army serving in the East. 
Rey. W. L. Smith, to the Union, Brackley, N’p’n. 
tev. C. Walters, to the Union, Winchester, 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


J.T. Abdy, LL.D. Regius Professor of Civil Law 
in the University of Cambridge. 

R. Adams, B.A. Second-Mastership of the Gram- 
mar School, Swansea. 

Rev. J. S. Hodson, Rectorship of the Academy, 
Edinburgh. 

Dr. Saverio Schembri, Rector of the University 
and Lyceum of the Island of Malta. 





BIRTHS. 

Sept. 28, 1853. In the Close, Lichfield, the wife 
of Charles Gresley, esq. a dau. (baptized Wilhel- 
mina-Mary). 

June 19, 1854. At Over Seile, Leic. the wife of 
the Rev. John M. Gresley, Rector of Seile, a son 
(baptized Roger St. John). 

July 24. At Brussels, the wife of H. L. Style- 
man le Strange, esq. a son.——-30. At Honore, 
E.I. the wife of Capt. Montague Cholineley, 27th 
N. Inf. a dau. 

Aug. 27. At Clavet Rock, co. Louth, the wife 
of Charles Hornby, esq. a dau. 

Sept.2. At Exton park, Rutlandshire, Lady 
Louisa Agnew, a dau.——9. At Bonn, Prussia, 
the wife of John Torriano Houlton, esq. of Far- 
leigh castle, Somerset, a dau.——1l4, At Mala- 
hide castle, Lady Talbot de Malahide, a dau.—— 
15. At Wickham pl. Essex, Lady Champion de 
Crespigny, a dau. At Trabolgan, the wife of 
Edm. Burke Roche, esq. M.P. a dau.——16. At 
Chapel st. Lady Templemore, a son.——At Salis- 
bury, the wife of L. Pleydell Bouverie, esq. a son. 
——17, At Marston rectory, the Hon. Mrs. Richard 
Boyle, a dau. In Southwick crescent, the wife 
of Sir Sibbald David Scott, Bart. a son.——18. At 
Lynchtield, near Taunton, the wife of Graham 
Willmore, esq. Q.C. twin daus. 19. At Mar- 
stow house, Lady Emily Dungarven, a dau.—— 
20. At Waltham Abbey, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Collingwood Dickson, R. Art. a son, At Maida 
hill, the wife of Stephen Cholmeley, esq. a son. 
— 21. At Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. Charies Len- 
nox Peel, a dau.——22. At Grimston, Yorkshire, 
Lady Londesborough, a dau. At Langton rec- 
tory, Mrs. Arthur Shadwell, a son.——24. At 
Aylesbury, the wife of Capt. G. de la Poer Beres- 
ford, 16th Regt. a dau.——25. In the Strand, 
Mrs. Samuel Harvey Twining, a son.——26. At 
Ickworth, Suff. Lady Arthur Hervey, a son.—— 
At Hams hall, Warw. the Hon. Mrs. Adderly, a 
son.—At Windmill hill, Sussex, the wife of H. M. 
Curteis, esq. a dau.——27. In Cumberland st. 
the’ Hon. Mrs. Frederick Chichester, a son.—— 
At Walthamstow, the wife of Henry Ford Barclay‘ 
esq. a dau. 

Oct. 1. At Bracondale, near Norwich, the wife 
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of Frederick Keith, esq. a son.——2. At Chis- 
wick, the wife of John Turner, esq. a dau.—— 
3. At Tunbridge Wells, Lady Laura Palmer, a 
dau.——-At Rutland gate, Lady Clarence Paget, a 
dau.——At Spains hall, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Ruggles Brise, a dau.——At Draycot Cerne rec- 
tory, the wife of the Rev. C. R. E. Awdry, a son. 
—4. At Escrick park, near York, Lady 
Wenlock, a dau. At Clifton, the wife of Her- 
bert Mackworth, esq. a son.——6. At Dover, 
Lady Elizabeth Osborn, a dau. At Brighton, 
the wife of Heneage Dering, esq. a dau.——At 
Turnworth, Dorset, the wife of W. P. Okeden, esq. 
a dau.——10. At Winchfield, Hants, the wife of 
C. W. Beauclerk, esq. a son.——11. At Glaston- 
bury, the wife of the Rev. Edmund Peel, a son. 
——At Longford rectory, Derb. the wife of the 
Rey. T. A. Anson, a son.——12. In Chester sq. 
Lady Louisa Dillon, a son.——l4. In Wilton 
crescent, Viscountess Chewton, a son.——At Scar- 
borough, the Hon. Mrs. Pakenham, a dau.—— 
15. In Grosvenor pl. Lady Alfred Paget, a son. 
——At Orton Longueville, the Marchioness of 
Huntly, a dau.——At Barton-under-Needwood, 
the wife of Fred. Brock, esq. late Capt. 23d Fusi- 
leers, a son.——19. At Aldby park, Mrs. Darley, 
a son.——At Corpus Christi college, Oxford, the 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Norreys, President, a dau. 











MARRIAGES. 


June 10. At St. Matthew’s church, Moul- 
mein, Morden Carthew, esq. 26th Madras N.I. 
Assistant-Commissioner in the Martaban pro- 
vinces, and eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Morden 
Carthew, of the Madras army, and of Wood- 
bridge abbey, Suffolk, to Maynard-Eliza-Char- 
lotte-Rochford, only dau. of Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Archibald Bogle, Chief-Commissioner in the 
Tenasserim and Martaban proviuces. 

13. At Penang, T. Ross Church, esq. son of 
the Hon. Thomas Church, Lieut.-Governor of 
Singapore, to Florence, fourth dau. of the late 
Capt. Fred. Marryatt, C.B. 

uly 4. At Benares, Lieut. George Alex. 
St. P. Fooks, Adjutant 50th N.I. to Jessie, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John Dodgson, 
of Perth. 

18. At Madras, Lieut. A. G. Tod, Quarter- 
master and Interpreter Ist Light Cav. eldest 
son of George Tod, esq. Bengal Civil Service, 
to Isabella, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
Robert Hay, E.1.C.S. of Cheltenham.——At 
St. James’s, Robert Edward King, esq. only 
son of the Hon. Robert —— and grandson 
of Gen. Viscount Lorton, to the Hon. Augusta 
Chichester, dau. of the late and sister of the 
present Lord Templemore, and granddau. of 
the late Marquis of Anglesey.——At Clifton, 
George B. T. Colman, esq. Major 3d W. I. 
Regt. eldest son of the late G. Colman, esq. 
Capt. 31st Foot, to Eliza-Anne, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. W. M. Hoblyn, Rector of 
Clipsham, Rutland, and of Nanswhyden, Corn- 
wall.—At Heversham, Westmoreland, Alfred 
D. Keightley, esq. son of W. T. Keightley, esq. 
of Liverpool, to Margaret, youngest dau. of 
John Wakefield, ~*~ of Sedgwick, near Ken- 
dal.—At Gretna Green, Arthur Strickland, 
esq. son of the late Sir William Strickland, of 
Boynton, in the East Riding, to Anne, dau. of 
James Sawden, esq. of Langtoft.——At Paken- 
ham, the Rev. Hubert Ashton Holden, M.A. 
Fellow of er college, Camb. to Letitia, 
eldest dau. of the late Robert Emlyn Lofft, 
esq. of Troston hall, Suffolk.——At Stratton 
St. Margaret, Wilts, William Henry Under- 
wood, esq. of Somerby hall, Linc. to Cecilia- 
Marianne, eldest dau. of the Rev. Charles Nes- 
field, Vicar of Stratton St. Margaret.——At 
Bath, the Rev. A. W. Ellis Viner, Vicar of 
Badgworth, Glouc. to Lucy-Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late Wm. Prichard, esq. H.E.I.C.S. 
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——At Bath, Daniel Edward Hamilton, esq. 
third son of Capt. Hamilton, H.E.I.C:S. to 
Mary-Anne, dau. of the late James Bennie, 
esq.-——At Paddington, Dashwood Jones, esq. 
Royal Art. only son of Col. W. D. Jones, of 
Bournemouth, Dorset, to Annie-Selina, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Methold Waters, esq. of Glou- 
cester gardens Hyde park. 

19. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, James Arthur 
Gore, esq. Capt. 71st Highland Light Infantry 
and Assistant Military Secretary, eldest son 
of Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Charles Gore, C.B. 
K.H. commanding the forces in Nova Scotia, 
to Catharine-Louise, third dau. of Col. Bazal- 

ette, late Deputy Quartermaster-General in 
ova Scotia. 

20. At Arsiey, Bedfordshire, the Rev. Alfred 
James Lowth, M.A. youngest son of the late 
Rev. Robert Lowth, M.A. and grandson of the 
Right Rev. Robert Lowth, D.D. formerly 
Bishop of London, to Julia-Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late William Cobbold, esq. of Col- 
chester.——At Llandebie, Carm. the Rev. R. 
Ley, M.A. Curate of Boarstall, Bucks, to Caro- 
line, only dau. of the late Wm. Du Buisson, 
esq. of Glynhir, Carmarthensh.——At Barnes, 
Surrey, Barrington-Stafford, only son of Major 
Fredk. Wright, late of the Royal Art. to Sarah, 
— dau. of Thomas Dean, esq. of the Temple, 
and of Barnes common, Surrey.——At West- 
cott, near Dorking, Surrey, the Rev. Constan- 
tine Estlin Prichard, late Felliow of Balliol 
college, Oxford, Rector of South Luffenham, 
Rutland, and Preb. of Wells cathedral, to 
Mary-Alice, youngest dau. of Henry Seymour, 
esq. of Wells, Somerset.——At Maidstone, the 
Rev. Henry Horlock Bastard, of Wakehill 
house, Ilminster, to Anna-Catharine, dau. of 
the late Edward Sanders, esq. of Maidstone. 
——aAt Henfield, George Edward Wood, esq. 
M.A. of Sompting, to Hannah, relict of KR. 
Ackerman, esq.—At Ipswich, William Alfred 
Neck, esq. solicitor, Colchester, to Matilda; 
dau. of Charles Gross, esq. solicitor, Ipswich. 
——At Claines, Robert Bruce Willis, esq. B.A. 
Brasenose college, Oxon, and Elderbeck, West- 
moreland, to Frances-Penelope, eldest dau. of 
Major Baker, H.E.I.C.S. Britannia sq. Wor- 
cester.——At Twickenham, Chas. Sewell, esq. 
15th (King’s) Hussars, to Charlotte-Georgina, 
youngest dau. of the late James Stuart, esq. of 
Great =~ street, Edinburgh. 

22. At St. John the Baptist in the Savoy, 
Benjamin Auber Leach, esq. son of William 
Leach, esq. of Blenheim house, Marlborough 
road, St. Jolin’s wood, to Emily, eldest dau. ; 
at the same time and place, William Brinton, 
M.D. of ;Brook st. Grosvenor sq. to Mary, 
second dau. of Frederick Dawes Danvers, esq. 
of Lancaster pl.——At Kensington, William 
James M‘Cartney, esq. of Brompton, to Eliza- 
beth, widow of William Blucher Gumley Sleigh, 
esq. formerly of the 15th Hussars, and after- 
wards of the 5th Fusileers. 

24. At Lauriston castle, near Edinburgh, 
Andrew Rutherford Clark, esq. advocate, to 
Margaret-Anne, youngest dau. of James H. 
Rutherford, esq. late Royal Eng.——At St. 
Mary’s Newington, Frederick-George, eldest 
son of Fred. Thynne, esq. of Great George st. 
Westminster, and Flexford, Surrey, to Ellen, 
third dau. of Frederick Devon, esq. of Oval 
house, Kennington common, Assistant Keeper 
of Her Majesty’s Records.——At St. James’s 
Westminster, William Penrose Mark, esq. 
H.B.M. Consul for Granada,.to Helen-Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of Charles Lambert, esq. 
of Coquimbo, Chili, and Port Tennant, Swan- 
sea, Glamorganshire. 

25. At Brompton, Kent, Hermon Henry 
Tribe, esq. third son of Benj. Tribe, esq. Chat- 
ham, to Anna-Lydia, only child of the late 
Thomas Sutton Vinall, esq. H. M. Dockyard, 
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Chatham.——At Shenley, Capt. George Fearn- 
ley Whittinstall, 12th Royal Lancers, only son 
of Edmund Fearnley hittingstall, esq. of 
Langleybury, Herts, to Anne-Mary, only dau. 
of William Joseph Myers, esq. of Porters.—— 
At Enfield, James Whatman Bosanquet, esq. 
of Claymore, to Frances-Georgina-Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Right Hon. Lord John Somer- 
set, and granddau. of Henry 5th Duke of Beau- 
fort.——At Harlow, Robert Peel Ethelston, 
esq. second son of the Rev. C. W. Ethelston, 
of Uplyme rectory, Devon, and Wickstead 
hall, Cheshire, to Louisa-Philippa, third dau. 
of the late Thomas Perry, esq. of Moor hall, 
Essex.——At Hatchford, the Hon. George 
Byng, M.P. eldest son of Viscount Enfield, 
and grandson of the Earl of Strafford, to Lady 
Alice Egerton, eldest dau. of the Earl of Elles- 
mere.——At Inverury, Aberdeenshire, Robert 
Grant, esq. of Druminnor, to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Sir John Forbes, Bart. of Crai- 
giever.——At Abergavenny, the Rev. W. Louis 
Buckley, B.A. to Anne-Henrietta, eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. George Stirling, and niece of 
Sir Samuel Stirling, Bart. of Renton and Glorat. 
——At St. Martin’s, William Henry Quelch, 
esq. of Marlborough, to Hester-Maria, second 
dau. of the late Kev. H. L. Dillon, Rector of 
Lychett Matravers, Dorset. —— At Dublin, 
Samuel Stephen Bateson, second son of Sir 
Robert Bateson, Bart. of Belvoir pk. co. Down, 
to Florinda, eldest dau. of Lord Castlemaine, 
of Moydrum castle, co. Westmeath.——At 
Clapham, Richard, youngest son of George 
Russell, esq. of Wilmington hall, Kent, to 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Craster Humble, 
esq. of Balham hill, Surrey. 

26. At Genoa, Count Adrien de Revel, Envoy 
Extraord. and Minister Plenip. of his Majesty 
the King of Sardinia at the Court of Vienna, 
and formerly of the British Court, to Emily de 
Viry, widow of the Chevalier William de Viry, 
and dau. of the late Basil Montagu, esq. Q.C. 
——At St. Mary Abbott’s Kensington, Seon e 
French, esq. Capt. in the West Kent Light 
Inf. of Risden, Hawkhurst, to Anna, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. J. H. Howlett, Chaplain of 
the Chapel Royal, Whitehall.——At Ardwick, 
the Rev. Anthony Salkeld, M.A. Chaplain R.N. 
to Annie, only dau. of the late George Owen, 
esq. Manchester.——At Brighouse, Yorkshire, 
the Rey. George Anstice Hayward, M.A. of 
Nettleshed, Kent, to Annie, dau. of the late 
Mr. William West, of Croydon, Surrey. —At 
Inchmarlo, Kincardineshire, W. Burnett Ram- 
say, esq. of Banchory lodge, Licut.-Col. of the 
Forfar and Kincardineshire Militia, to Anne, 
second dau. of the late Duncan Davidson, esq. 
of Tilly Chetly and Inchmarlo.— At Dawlish, 
the Rev. William Maycock, Curate of Pentrich, 
Derb. fifth son of the late James Dottin May- 
cock, —- to Ellen, fourth dau. of the late Rev. 
‘Theobald Walsh, of Grimblethorpe hall, Linc. 
——At Halesworth, Suffolk, Francis Hoare, 
esq. youngest son of the late Samuel Hoare, 
esq. of Hampstead, to Eugenia, dau. of the 
Rev. R. G. Hankinson, Rector of Halesworth. 
——At Cheshunt, William B. Greenfield, esq. 
of Porchester terrace North, Bayswater, to 
Mary-Jane, eldest dau. of Robert William Ken- 
nard, esq. of Theobalds, Herts. 

27. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Lieut.- 
Colonel Carleton, Coldstream Guards, to the 
Hon. Charlotte Hobhouse, eldest dau. of Lord 
Broughton.—-At Hove, near Brighton, Wm. 
Powell Murray, esq. M.A. of Lincoln’s inn, 
barrister-at-law, to Georgina-Charlotte-Daysh, 
only dau. of the late Hon. Arthur Richard Tur- 
nour, Comm. R.N. and granddau. of Edward 
Garth, 2nd Earl Winterton.—— At St. Pancras, 
Thomas W. Ranson, esq. solicitor, second son 
of George 8S. Ranson, esq. of Sunderland, to 
Frances, only dau, of the late Tinmouth Dixon, 


esq. of New Boswell court, Lincoln’s inn, and 
Sydenham, Kent.——At St. John’s Notting 
hill, John Lowrdale, esq. of Shrewsbury, to 
Anna-Rice, youngest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Watson, D.D. Vicar of Ringstead-cum-Den- 
ford, and of Great Dodington, Northamptonsh. 
—At St. Lawrence, near Maldon, Essex, 
George Edward Francis, esq. of the Office of 
Her Majesty’s Works, &c. to Ann, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. J. B. Carwardine, Rector of St. 
Lawrence.——At Finchingfield, James Heslon 
Powell, esq. of Cambridge pl. Camberwell New 
road, to Sarah-Ellen, fourth dau. of John Bur- 
der, esq. of Codham hall, Essex.—At Leeds, 
John, eldest son of John Hanson, esq. of 
Headingley, to Eleanor-Eliza, eldest dau. of 
Joseph Wood, esq. of Elmwood grove; also, at 
the same time and place, Edward, youngest 
son of J. Hanson, esq. of Headingley, to Fanny, 
youngest dau. of Joseph Wood, esq. of Elm- 
wood grove.——At Peterborough, George Bayl- 
don Baker, esq. of Park terrace, Cambridge, to 
Penelope, younger dau. of William Musson, 
esq. of Peterborough.—At Lewes, the Rev. 
M. L. Sharpe, of Lee, Kent, to Elizabeth, dau. 
of F. H. Gell, esq. Lewes, Sussex.——At Pet- 
worth, the Rev. John New, Curate of Duncton, 
to Henrietta-Jane, elder dau. of James Marr 
Brydone, esq. R.N. 

29. At Camberwell, Louis Nicholas Choveaua, 
esq. of Her Majesty’s Ordnance, to Ann-Clara, 
dau. of Samuel Farrell, esy. of Park street, 
Camberwell. 

30. At Newcastle, Robert Pattinson, esq. 
solicitor, Hexham, to Elizabeth, second dau. 
= Matthew Smith, esq. Loughbrow, near Hex- 
ham. 

31. At the Catholic chapel, and at Brighton, 
Frederick Apthorp Paley, M.A. late of St. 
John’s college, Camb. to Ruth, sixth dau. of 
the late George Matthew Burchell, esq. of 
Scotsland, Bramley, Surrey.——At Padding- 
ton, William C. Saunders, esq. of Plymer hill 
house, Huntsfield, Som. to Caroline-Eugenia, 

oungest dau. of the late John White, esq. of 
Westbourne green, Harrow road.——At St. 
James’s Westbourne terrace, Alfred Atkinson 
Pollock, esq. youngest son of the late Sir 
David Pollock, to Caroline- Dorothea - Hay, 
eldest dau. of Leonard Currie, esy. of Claren- 
don pl. Hyde pk.——At Jersey, Wm.-Phipps, 
fourth son of George Wilson Boileau, esq. of 
Woodview, Stillorgan, co. Dublin, to Louisa- 
Mary-Palmer, dau. of the late George Howell, 
esq. of Ferney, Stillorgan.——At Newbottle, 
Capt. Wm. Hodgson, of Houghton-le-Spring, 
to Matilda, eldest dau. of the late Mr. William 
Archbold, solicitor, Newbottle. 

Aug. 1. At Richmond, Yorkshire, T. E. 
Headlam, esq. M.P. for Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
to Ellen-Perceval, eldest dau. of the late Major 
van Straubenzee, R.A. of Eastfield house.—— 
At the Catholic chapel, Leyburn, and after- 
wards at the parish church, Thornton Watlass, 
George Prickett, esq. to Anna-Maria, fifth dau. 
of Sir Charles Dodsworth, Bart. of Thornton 
hall and Newland pk. Yorkshire. ——At Great 
Bookham, the Rev. Archdale Tayler, to Cathe- 
rine-Grace, dau. of J. H. Hardwick, esq. of 
Great Bookham, Surrey.-—At St. Mary’s 
Bryanston sq. Henry Gordon Brock, esq. M.D. 
Surgeon R.N. to Eleanor, eldest dau. of the 
late Edward W. Jenkyns, esq. of the Stock 
Exchange.——At St. Mary Abbotts Kensing- 
ton, Brinley Richards, esq. of Torrington st. 
Russell sq. to Harriet, youngest dau. of Wm. 
Banting, esq. of the Terrace, Kensington.— 
At St. Mary Abbotts Reosteges Daniel Craw- 
Sord, esq. Glasgow, to Matilda-Dougias, only 


dau. of Robert Russell, esq. Pelham st. Bromp- 
ton, late of Edinburgh.——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. the Rev. Kk. F. Tompkins, of Big- 
nor, Sussex, to Elizabeth, second dau. of Rich, 
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Blagden, esq. of Albemarle st.—~At Chelten- 
ham, Henry-Tod, eldest son of the late Charles 
Stuart, esq. of the Bengal Medical Service, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Swiney, Bengal 
Artillery.——At Narborough, Norf. the Rev. 
Charles Goodwyn Archer, M.A. youngest son 
of Thos. Archer, esq. of Ely, to Jessie, second 
dau. of Henry Chamberlin, esq. of Narborough 
hall.—_—At Old Warden, Bedfordshire, the Rev. 
Charles Baldock, second son of the late W. H. 
Baldock, esq. of Petham, Kent, to Fanny- 
Marie, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Gerrard 
Thomas Andrewes. At Saltwood, Kent, 
Henry-Coare, eldest son of Henry Kingsford, 
esq. of Littlebourne, Kent, to Anna-Maria, dan. 
of the Ven. James Croft, M.A. Archdeacon of 
Canterbury, and Rector of Saltwood.——At 
St. Mary Magdalene, Southwark, the Rev. 
William Webster, M.A. of King’s college, and 
of Twickenham, to Eliza, younger dau. of 
Joseph Rutland, esq. of the Paragon, New 
Kent road.— At South Bersted, Bognor, Wm. 
Eldridge Buller, esy. of Le Court, Hants, to 
Adelaide, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
Middleton, Vicar of Barton Stacey, Hants.—— 
At Winterton, Norfolk, Augustus J. Harvey, 
esq. younger son of the late George Harvey, 
esq. of Thorpe, to Mary-G. younger dau. of 
the Rev. John Nelson, Rector of Winterton 
with East Somerton.——At ‘Taunton, J. F. 
Lester, esq. Bombay Army, to Louisa-Rose, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Theophilus Bid- 
dulph, Incumbent of St. Matthew’s church, 
Bristol. —— At Almondbury, Charles-John, 
son of Charles Brook, esq. of Healey house, 
near Huddersfield, to Mary, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Lewis Jones, Vicar of Almondbury.—— 
At Cullalo house, Newburgh, James, fourth 
son of David Dewar, esq. of Northampton 
lodge, Canonbury sq. and Wood st. London, 
to Jessie, only dau. of William Anderson, esq. 
of Cullalo house, Newburgh, Fifeshire.—— 
At Holywel!, Oxford, Edwin, eldest son of 
William a Butler, esq. of Oxford, to Mary, 
third dau. of the late Thomas Joy, esq. of 
Holywell st.——At Parkham, Devon, the Rev. 
Humphry William Toms, Rector of Comb- 
martin, to Fanny-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Francis Wolferstan Thomas.——At Brain - 
tree, the Rev. Septimus Noftidge, Rector of 
Ashingdon, youngest son of the late Rev. John 
Nottidge, Rector of East Hanningfield, to Ellen, 
only dau. of John Sweeting Harrison, esq. of 
Braintree, Essex. 

2. At Chevening, the seat of Earl Stanhope 
(the father of the bride), Lord Harry Vane, 
M.P. to the Lady Dalmeny.——At Moreton, 
Dorsetshire, Henry Maitland Wilson, esq. 
second son of Henry Wilson, esq. of Stowlang- 
toft hall, Suffolk, to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Charles Wriothesley Digby, esq. of 
Meriden, Warwickshire. —— At Kichmond, 
Surrey, Sir Charles G. Young, (Garter,) to 
Frances-Susanna, widow of Frederick ‘l'yrrell, 
esq. youngest dau. of the late Rev. Lovick 
Cooper, of Great Yarmouth, and sister of Sir 
Astley Park Cooper, Bart. of Gadebridge park, 
Herts.——At Manchester, the Rev. J.G. Crom- 
well, M.A. Principal of the Diocesan Normal 
College, Durham, to Catherine, dau. of the late 
S. Nichols, esq. of Belmont, Pendleton.—— 
At Tor, Devon, the Rev. S. Savory, Rector of 
Cameley, Somerset, eldest son of J. S. Savory, 
esq. of St. James’s square, Bath, late of the 
E.1.Co.’s serv. Madras, to Catherine-Anne, 
eldest dau. of Rear-Adm. George Henderson. 
——aAt Barnstaple, William Robert Edward 
Brown, esq. son of the late Major Brown, 86th 
Regt. to Mary-Pitts, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Thomas Heywood Tucker, M.A. formerly 
of Keynsham, Somerset.——At St. Pancras, 
David Grimond, esq. of Oakbank, Blairgowrie, 
N,B. to Jane-Kinnear, dan. of the Rey. James 
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Mudie, Stronsay, Orkney.——At Ardbraccan, 
the Rev. Robert Staveley, to Letitia-Sarah, 
fourth dau. of the Most Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Meath. 

3. At Melcombe Regis church, James Geo. 
Templer, esq. of Lindridge house, Devon, to 
Frances-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John Mor- 
timer, esg. of Weymouth.——At Lewisham, 
Kent, the Rev. Arthur John Biddle, M.A. of 
Throcking, Herts, the eldest son of John Bid- 
dle, =. of Stratford abbey, Stroud, Glouc. to 
Maria-Gwynne, the only dau. of Henry Wil- 
loughby, esq. of Blackheath, Kent.——At 
Ecclesfield, the Rev. Jonathan Ficetwood, Cu- 
rate of Eckington, Derb. to Anne-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Wm. Fred. Dixon, esq. of Page 
hall, Sheffield; also, at the same time and 
place, William Hicks, esq. of the Bombay Fusi- 
liers, to Sarah-Sophia, sixth dau. of William 
Frederick Dixon, esq. of Page hall. ——At Gras- 
mere, Westmoreland, Lorenzv Dundas, esq. 
of Auburn, co. Westmeath, eldest son of Major 
Dundas, of Holly court, Blackrock, to Jane- 
Anna-Maria, only child of the late T. Grim- 
ston, esq. of Ripon.—aAt Lund, Lanc. Thos. 
Chas. Thompson, esq. of the Middle ‘Temple, 
late Fellow of the Dublin University, to Mari- 
anne, younger dau. of the Rev. Richard Moore, 
M.A. Vicar of Lund.—At Caversham, Oxon, 
the Rev. Wilhelm Markel, of Hochheim, Hesse 
Darmstadt, to Caroline, dau. of the late Geo, 
Cooper, esq. of Caversham hill.——At Sheering, 
Essex, George Henry Cauntlett, esq. eldest 
son of the Rev. F. Gauntlett, Rectory of Flad- 
bury, Wore. to Isabel, eldest dau. of George 
Gosset Hill, esq. of Portland pl.~-—At Ealing, 
the Rev. R. Graves, M.A. Vice-Principal of the 
Training college, Battersea, to Mary, dau. of 
the late J. M. Vernon, esq. of Merton lodge, 
Surrey.——At Great Malvern, the Rev. Henry 
Thomas Rees, Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Spital 
square, London, to Cordelia-Penelope, young- 
est dau. of Mr. N. J. Canton.—At Ponsonby, 
Cumberland, the Rev. Owen W. Davys, M.A, 
Rector of Stilton, Hunts, to Helen-le-Fleming, 
third dau. of Edward Stanley, esq. of Ponsonby 
hall, Cumberland.——At York, Capt. Sutton, 
2nd West York Light Infantry, of Fulford, to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau.of the late Joseph Buckle, 
esq. of York.——At St. James’s Piccadilly, N. 
Appleby Spoor, esq. 6th Royal Regt. to Dora- 
Anna, second dau. of the late John Oliver, esq. 
ot Newcastle-on-Tyne, and step-dau. of Wm. 
Brignall, esq. Old Elvet, Durham.——At St. 
James’s, Lieut.-Col. Charles 8. Stuart, of the 
Bombay Army, to Adelaide, fourth dau. of 
Major J. Race Godfrey, of Northernhay house. 
——A Christ church, Virginia Water, Charles 
William Timbrell, esq. Bengal Art. eldest son 
of Major Timbrell, C.B. to Agnes-Ann, only 
dau. of B. Burton, esq. Engletield green, Sur- 
rey.——At Wrabness, Essex, Daniel Sewell, 
esq. of Little Oakley hall, Essex, to Mary-Ann- 
Cox, dau. of the Rev. P. Fenn, Rector of Wrab- 
ness.——At Gorlestone, W. P. K. Browne, esq. 
East Norfolk Militia, late Capt. H.M.’s 49t 
Regt. to Katharine-Maria, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. M. Waters, Incumbent of St. George’s 
chapel, Great Yarmouth.——At_ Blackburn, 
Ralph, eldest son of William Assheton, esq. of 
Downham hall, Lanc. to Emily-Augusta, fourth 
dau. of Joseph Feilden, esq. of Wilton house, 
— At Craig, Capt. Edward Fleming, A.D.C. 
2d (the Queen’s Koyal) Regt. to Isabella-Mur- 
ray, second dau. of William Pollok Morris, 
esq. of Craig, Ayrshire. 

5. At St. George’s Hanover square, Robert 
Stayner Holford, esy. of Westonbirt, Glouc. 
to Mary, youngest dau. of Major General Lind- 
say, of Balcarras, Fifeshire.—~At St. Peter’s 
Pimlico, Charles Henry Wyndham @ Court, 
esq. M.P. only son of Lieut.-Gen 4 Court, to 
Emily, eldest dau. of Henry Currie, esq. of 
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West Horsley pl. Surrey.——At Lee, James 
Nasmyth Arnold Wallinger, esq. of the Old 
Jewry, second son of Mr. Serjeant Wallinger, 
to Lucretia-Lucy, eldest dau. of Robert Wil- 
coxon, esq. of Blackheath, and Monument 
yard.——At Finchley, George Thorntgn Clarke, 
esq. of Rosebury villas, Tufnell parkf only son 
of the late John Clarke, esq. of Lyon’s inn, to 
Frances - Elizabeth - Harriette - Emily - Agath, 
third dau. of the late Rev. Charles James Clif- 
ton, British Chaplain at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

6. At Schwelm, in Prussia, the Rev. J. H. 
Millard, B.A. of Huntingdon, to Amelia,second 
dau. of the late Rev. W. Wright. 

8. At Hoddesdon, the Rev. J. M. Clarke, 
M.A. Incumbent of Christ church, Forest hill, 
to Mary-Jane, third dau.; and at the same 
time, Charles-Peter, only son of Peter Christie, 
esq. of Hoddesdon, to Isabel-Constance, fourth 
dau. of J. G. Perkins, esq. of Norris lodge, 
Hoddesdon.——At St. Mary’s, Birkenhead, 
Henry Mather Jackson, esq. B.A. of Lincoln’s 
inn, eldest son of William Jackson, esq. M.P. 
of the Manor house, Birkenhead, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of Thos. B. Blackburne, esq. of 
Grange mount, Birkenhead.——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. the Rev. David Dale Stewart, In- 
cumbent of Maidstone, Kent, son of the Rev. 
James Haldane Stewart, Rector of Limpsfield, 
Surrey, to Cecilia, only dau. of the Rev. Henry 
Raikes, Chancellor of the diocese of Chester. 
—At Great Yarmouth, the Rev. R. P. Bent, 
Curate of Burnham, and second son of Major 
Bent, of Wexham lodge, Bucks, to Lucy-Helen, 
only surviving dau. of B. Dowson, esq. of Great 
Yarmouth.——At Cheltenham, the Rev. War- 
wick Reed Wroth, Incumbent of St. Phillip’s, 
Clerkenwell, third son of the Rev. William 
Bruton Wroth, of Edlesbro’, Bucks, to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Bernard Whishaw, esq. of Keyn- 
sham house, Cheltenham. —— At Allesley, 
Warw. Henry Parker, esq. eldest son of Henry 
Parker, esq. of Bedford row, and East Barnet, 
Herts, to Clara-Alice, dau. of the late Josiah 
Robins, esq. of Aston Brook, Birmingham.—— 
At Trinity church, Gray’s inn road, Comm. F. 
Woolley, R.W.1.C.S. to Elizabeth, youngest 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. J. Stevens, 
Rector of Poringland Magna, Norf. and Vicar 
of Swalcliffe, Oxfordsh.—_—At Hythe, Kent, 
the Rev. Charles Baldwin, second son of John 
Barton Baldwin, esq. late of Ingthorpe grange, 
Yorkshire, to Mary-Jane-Augusta, eldest dau. 
of the late Charles Lutgens, esq. Deputy Com- 
missary-Gen. H.M.F.——At Kinver, Stafford- 
shire, William Parkes, esq. C.E. of Parliament 
street, Westminster, to Mary-Rebecca, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Eyre Lee, esq. of Bir- 
mingham.——At St. George’s Hanover square, 
Charles William Stoughton, esq. of Ballynoe, 
son of Thomas Anthony J. Stoughton, esq. of 
Owlpen house, Glouc. and Ballyhorgan, co, 
Kerry, to Percy-Georgina-Laura, second dau, 
of the late George Bagot Gosset, esq. of the 
4th Dragoon Guards.——At St. James’s West- 
bourne terrace, John, youngest son of Thomas 
Sowler, esq. of Bowdon, Cheshire, to Ellen, 
second dau. of Bevis E. Green, esq. of Ken- 
sington palace gardens.—At Farlington, Ha- 
vant, the Rev. Andrew Nugée, Vicar of Wy- 
mering, Hants, to Elizabeth R., dau. of the Rev. 
Edward T. Richards, Rector of Farlington. 

9. AtSt. James’s Piccadilly, the Right Hon. 
the Earl Spencer, K.G, to Miss Adelaide Sey- 
mour, dau. to the late Sir Horace Beauchamp 
Seymour, and step-dau. to Lady Clinton.—— 
At Biddenden, Kent, Capt. Wm. Hodges Tylden 
Pattenson, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Tylden 
Pattenson, to Eliza-Matilda, only child of the 
Rev. James Boys, Rector of Biddenden.—— 
Mr. John Thomas Canning, of Bishop Stort- 
tord, to Ann, only dau. of William Allin, esq. 
of St, Margaret’s, Hertfordshire.——At Lea- 
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mington, Joseph Bright, esq. third son of the 
late Rev. John Bright, Preb. of Salisbury, and 
Rector of Grafton Regis, Northamptonshire, 
to Louisa-Eliza, only child of George Bateman, 
esq. M.D. of Leamington, Warw.——At Stone, 
Wore. Eyles Irwin Caulfeild Browne, esq. of 
Dudley, to Marianne-Rebecca, the eldest ; and, 
at the same time, Sydney Gore Robert Strong, 
esq. of North lodge, Teddington, to Catharine- 
Elizabeth, the second dau. of Thomas Morris, 
esq. of Stone house.——At Abberley, Worc. 
the Rev. Geo. Hesketh Biggs, to Lucy-Amelia, 
eldest dau. of James Moilliet, esq. of The Elms, 
——At Acton, Middlesex, Thomas Harbottle, 
esq. of Higher Broughton, near Manchester, 
to Letitia-Maria, youngest dau. of the late 
Robert Benfield, esq. of De Beauvoir Town, 
London.——At Stratford-sub-Castle, Henry 
Daniel Maunsell, Capt. 62nd B.N.I. eldest son 
of the late Rev. D. H. Maunsell, to Emily- 
M.-W. dau. of the late Rev. J. M. Butt, Vicar 
of East Garston, Berks.—In Jersey, J. R. 
Goodbarne, of Queen’s coll. Camb. only son 
of the late John Goodbarne, esq. of Tetford, 
Linc. to Anne-Jannette, youngest dau. of W.S. 
Harker, esq. of St. Helier’s. 

10. At St. ——— Hanover square, Aineas 
Macbean, esq. of Rome, to Eleanor-Anne, onl 
dau. of Col. A. H. Gordon, late of the 5t 
Dragoon Guards.——At Trotton, Francis Doug- 
las Grey, Captain in the 63rd Regt. and son of 
the late Hon. Edward Grey, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Hereford, to Sarah, eldest dau. of Francis 
Mowatt, esq. of Devonshire pl. and of Trotton 
place, Sussex.——At St. John’s Notting hill, 
James M. fVebb, esq. of Park house, Lethe- 
ringsett, Norfolk, to Harriet, youngest dau. of 
the late William Collins, esq. of Lavender hill, 
Surrey.——At St. Marylebone, John Henry 
Taylor, esq. second son of Geo. Ledwell Tay- 
lor, esq. of Westbourne terrace, Hyde park, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of Frederick Dufaur, esq. of 
Queen Anne street, Cavendish square.——At 
Orsett, Essex, Rev. Alfred Brook, Vicar of East 
Retford, and son of Charles Brook, esq. of 
Healey house, near Huddersfield, to Harriet- 
Jane, the youngest dau. of the Rev. James 
Blomfield, Rector of Orsett; also, at the same 
time, the Rev. Arthur Blomfield, Curate of 
Lacock, Wiltshire, to Sophia-St.-Mart, eldest 
dau. of Col. Willson, C.B. late of the Grenadier 
Guards, Romford, Essex.——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. Henry Edmund Marsh, esq. of 
Walton villas, Hans pl. to Emma, eldest dau. 
of the late Edward Stretch, esq.——At Lea- 
mington, Henry Jones, esq. of Chester square, 
London, third son of Thomas Jones, esq. of 
Llanerchrugog hall, Denb. to Elizabeth-Re- 
becca, eldest dau. of William ‘Taylor, esq. of 
Humberstone lodge, near Leicester. —— At 
Edinburgh, John Landell, esq. M.D. Brazilian 
Consul for Sydney, Australia, son of Sir Robert 
Landell, M.D. Port Alegro, Brazil, to Winifred- 
Caroline, dau. of the late Mr. Stewart Warren 
Lee, of Lewes, in Sussex.——At Warwick, the 
Rev. C. W. Soden, M.A. of Christ’s college, 
Camb. eldest son of Thos. Soden, esq. Coventry, 
to Elizabeth-Catherine, youngest dau. of the 
late John Wilmshurst, esq. of Warwick.—— 
At Reading, John Rogers Jennings, esq. of 
Wanstead, youngest son of the late Davie Jen- 
nings, esq. of Hawkhurst, Kent, to Mary-Ade- 
laide, youngest dau. of Charles William Smith, 
esq. of Reading, and niece of the late Right 
Hon. Sir Lancelot Shadwell, Vice-Chancellor 
of England.——At St. James’s Paddington, 
Harry William Lobb, esq. of Gloucester terr. 
Hyde park, eldest son of Wm. Lobb, esq. M.D. 
of Aldersgate st. and Weir hall, Edmonton, to 
Yda-Margaretta, fourth dau. of John Robert 
Thomson, esq. of Sussex sq. Hyde pk.——At 
St. Mary’s, Kidderminster, Adam ttinten 
Trow, esq. of Cleobury Mortimer, Salop, young- 
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est son of William Trow, esq. of Ismere house, 
Worc. to Catharine, third dau. of George Hoo- 
man, esq. of Habberley house, near Kidder- 
minster.——At Doncaster, Capt. C. Pieters, 
unatt. to Ann, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
Williamson, and sister of Major Williamson, 
Royal Marines. ——At Great Sampford, Essex, 
Myles L. Ferneby, esq. to Emma-Louisa, dau. 
of Gen. Sir W. C. Eustace, C.B.——At Hitchin, 
John-Frederick, youngest son of the Rev. 
Joseph Shaw, late Rector of High Ham, Som. 
to Catherine-Hannah, youngest dau. of Wm. 
Bentley, esq.——At Thurles, Charles Sheridan 
Satterthwaite, esq. of Orsett terr. Hyde park, 
to Arabella-Louisa, second dau. of John Gore 
Jones, esq. of John’s Port, Sligo.—At St. 
James’s Piccadilly, 'Turberville Picton Wil- 
liams, esq. second son of the late Rev. David 
Williams, of Bleadon, Som. to Isabella-Cathe- 
rine, + ae dau. of Thomas Macie Leir, esq. 
of Uphill.——At Kingscote, Glouc. Henry Sales 
Scobell, esq. late Capt. Scots Greys, to Cathe- 
rine-Sarah-Jenner, only child of the late John 
Yeend Bedford, esq. of the Abbey, Pershore. 

11. At Hornsey, Charles John Clay, M.A. 
of Trinity coll. Cambridge, Printer to that 
University, and eldest son of Richard Clay, 
esq. of Muswell hill, to Emily-Jane, fourth 
dau. of William Eady, esq. of Campsbourne, 
Hornsey. : . 

12. At Handley, Dorset, John Williams Bell, 
esq. Gillingham, to Helen-Lucy, second dau. 
of the late Rear-Adm. Marsland, C.B. Handley 
house.——At Walcot, Bath, William Keary, 
esq: of Stoke-upon-Trent, second son of the 
Rev. William Keary, Rector of Nunnington, 
Yorksh. to Mary, eldest dau. of James Spark, 
esq. of Rivers st. Bath.—At Belfast, Au- 
gustus Colley de Vere Wellesley, esq. youngest 
son of the late Richard Wellesley, esq. M.P. 
to Clara, younger dau. of the late Richard Ash- 
more, esq.——At St. Mary’s Bryanston square, 
Edward Lloyd, esq. 6th Royal Regt. youngest 
son of Comm. R. Lloyd, R.N. to Maria-Louisa, 
only dau. of Sir Robert Stanford, late Capt. 
27th Regt.——At Hornsey, Wm. Bevan, esq. 
of Crouch hill, to Margaret, eldest dau.of Wm. 
Bird, esq. of Crouch hall, Hornsey. 

14. At St. Peter Pimlico, William Tucker, 
esq. of Coryton park, Devon, to Louisa, young- 
est dau. of the late John Bradford, esq. of 
Newington. 

15. At Turkdean, Glouc. the Rev. Edward 
Reed Davies, son of the late Wm. D. Davies, 
esq. Elm grove, Carmarthensh. to Diana, dau. 
of the late Rear-Adm. Robert Gambier Mid- 
dleton, of Moor house, Limpsfield, Surrey. —— 
At the Unitarian chapel, Effra road, Alfred 
Wills, esq. of the Middle Temple, barrister-at- 
law, to Lucy, youngest dau. of Geo. Martineau, 
esq. of Tulse hill.——At St. George’s Hanover 
square, William Henry Chetwynd, esq. of Long- 
don hall, co. Stafford, to Blanche, eldest dau. 
of the Hon. and Rev. Arthur Talbot, of In- 
gestre rectory.—At Carlisle, the Rev. Edward 
D. Ward, M.A. of Tunbridge, to Rebecca-Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late Capt. A. Leighton, Bom- 
bay Army.——At Barnes, the Kev. Arthur 
Dendy, Incumbent of Southwater, and young- 
est son of the late C. C. Dendy, esq. of South- 
gate house, Chichester, to Caroline-Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the late George Horne, esq. of St. 
Omer.—At Plymstock, James, third son of 
Wm. H. Hawker, esq. of Plymouth, to Helen- 
Frances, youngest dau. of Major Wm. Henry 
Hare, of the Retreat, near Plymouth.——At St. 
Pancras, Mr. Thos. Abbotts Tibbitts, solicitor, 
of Leamington, to Jane-Rainford, only child 
of the late Thomas Rainford Ensor, esq. of 
Gray’s inn and Highgate, granddau. of the late 
Thomas Miles, esq. Post Captain R.N.——At 
Spondon, Derb. the Rev. W. Valentine, Vicar 
of Wixley, and Perp. Curate of Allerton Mau- 
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leverer, to Emily, third dau. of Major Nixon, 
late of the Grenadier Guards.——At Oxford, 
the Rev. — Seymour, Fellow of 
All Souls, and Vicar of Barking, Essex, eldest 
son of the Rev. G. T. Seymour, of Farringford 
hill, I. W. to Eliza, youngest dau. of the late 
Right Rev. C. Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford.—. 
At Kensington, Thomas-Augustus, eldest son 
of W. H. Douce, esq. of Ryde, to Rebecca- 
Elizabeth-Treyer, dau. of Treyer Evans, esq. 
of Notting hill.——At Wrawby, Linc. the Rev. 
G. M. Sykes, M.A. Rector of East Hatley, 
Camb. to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of Mr. Edw. 
Mason, of Glandford ay ary Hastings, 
the Rev. T. H. Bushnell, Chaplain to the Earl 
of Romney, to Emily, second dau. of S. Tho- 
mas, esy. late of Her Majesty’s Ordnance.—— 
At Dublin, Thomas Marcus Brownrigg, esq. 
eldest son of Henry John Brownrigg, esq. 
Deputy Inspector-gen. of Constabulary, to 
Meriel-Anna, only surviving dau. of James 
Duff Watt, esq. Deputy Commissary-gen.—— 
At Beachampton, George Budd, M.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Medicine in King’s college, Lon- 
don, to Louisa- Matilda, youngest dau. of Thos. 
Russell, M.D. Toulouse.——At St. Peter’s 
Eaton square, Edward Thornton, esq. Chargé 
d@ Affaires to the Republic of New Granada, 
only son of the late Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. Thorn- 
ton, G.C.B. to Mary, widow of Andrew Mel- 
ville, esq. of Dumfries, and dau. of John Mait- 
land, esy. 

16. At Exeter, John-George, only son of 
John Harding, esq. of Alton Pancras, Dorset, 
and Dawlish, Devon, to Eliza-Frances, only 
dau. of the late Mather Byles, esq. of Dawlish. 
—At Micklegate, Master of Sherburn Hos- 
pital, Durham, William, eldest son of Leonard 
Simpson, esq. to Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
late John Prest, esq¢.——At Scarbro’, the Rev. 
George Bartholomew, to Margaret, dau. of the 
late W. Campbell, esq. M.D. of Whitby.—— 
At Whitby, Henry Patteson, esq. solicitor, of 
Sheffield, second son of the Rev. Wm. Patteson, 
M.A. Rector of St. James’s, Shaftesbury, to 
Mary, fourth dau. of the late Thomas Lister, 
esq. surgeon, of Bradford.——At St. James’s, 
Howard Fetherstonhaugh, esq. of Bracklyn, 
Westmeath, to Lucy-Emily-Wingfield, young- 
est dau. of William Baker, esq. Q.C. of Orsett 
hall, Essex.——At Ipswich, Lieut. John Doug- 
las Ramsay, R.N. son of Rear-Adm. Ramsay, 
C.B. to Harriet, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Benj. Young, M.A. Vicar of Tuddenham St. 
Martin’s, Suffolk. —At Penshurst, the Rev. 
Augustus William Warde, youngest son of the 
late Gen. Sir Henry Warde, G.C.B. to Cathe- 
rine, eldest dau. of William Woodgate, esq. of 
Swaylands, Penshurst.——AtCarisbrook,Thos. 
William Saunders, esq. barrister-at-law, to 
Frances-Gregory, dau. of William Galpine, esq. 
of Newport, 1. W.——At Harston, near Cam- 
bridge, the Rev. Robert Davis, M.A. Vicar of 
Cannington, Som. to Eliza, second dau. of the 
late Joseph Jeanes Durbin, esq. 

17. At Manchester, Frederick T. Elworthy, 
esq. of Wellington, Somerset, to Maria, third 
dau. of James Kershaw, esq. M.P. of Man- 
chester. —-At Llangadock, Frederick Layard, 
esq. Ceylon Civil Serv. youngest son of the 
late Charles Edw. Layard, esq. Paymaster-gen. 
in Ceylon, to Rosamond-Elizabeth, younger 
dau. of John William Lloyd, esq. of Danyra It. 
——At Craig hall, Rattray, co. Perth, Michael 
Foster Ward, esq. late of 90th Light Inf. eldest 
son of T. R. Ward, esq. of Ogbourne St. An- 
drew, Wilts, to Helen-Christina, fourth dau. 
of the late R. C. Rattray, esq.——At St. Peter’s 
Eaton sq. Oliver Haldane Stokes, Lieut. R. Eng. 
eldest son of Edward Day Stokes, esq. of Lis- 
more, co. Kerry, to Wilhelmina-Henrietta- 
M‘Alaster, second dau. of Maj. Robert Mackin- 
tosh, Barrack Master at Limerick.——At So- 
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merton, Som. Henry Séone, esq. late of 13th 
Light Inf. second son of George Stone, esq. of 
Blisworth, to Julia-Matilda, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. W. R. Newbolt, Vicar of Somerton.—— 
At Clapham, Henry A. Bruce, esq. M.P. of 
Duffryn, Glam. to Norah, youngest dau. of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Napier, K.C.B.—— 
At Reading, the Rev. William Leighton New- 
ham, M.A. Vicar of Barrow-on-Soar, Leic. to 
Adelaide-Frances, eldest surviving dau. of 
Joseph Darvall, esq. of pS a St. 
Mary’s Bryanston sq. Samuel Licknell, esq. of 
Connaught terr. solicitor, to Harriet, youngest 
dau, of C. J. Poulden, esq. of Cumberland st. 
——At Littleham, Devon, William G. Zarton, 
esq. of Bromborough, to Susan-Katharine, 
third dau. of Wm. H. Sheppard, esq. of Key- 
ford house, Frome.——Major-Gen. G. C. Coffin, 
to Henrietta, widow of John Dimsdale, esq. of 
Greenham lodge, Berks. ——AtStallingborough, 
Line. the Rev. Richard Lee James, Curate of 
Little Kimble, Bucks, to Alice-Thorold, second 
dau. of the late W. G. Parkinson, esq.——At 
Leeds, George C. Sianfield, esq. eldest sur- 
viving son of Clarkson Stanfield, esq. R.A. to 
Maria-Field, eldest dau. of John Blackburn, 
esq. of Allerton lodge, near Leeds. ——At Skil- 
lington, Linc. the Rev. Wm. Elmhirst, M.A. 
Curate of Gainsburgh, eldest son of Wm. Elm- 
hirst, esq. of Round green, Yorksh. to Anne- 
Elizabeth-Pasmore, second dau. of Wm. Bar- 
nard Heaton, esq. of Gainsburgh.—~At St. 
George’s Hanover sy. William Milne, esq. of 
Lincoln’s inn, barrister-at-law, to Emily, eldest 
dau. of Hugh Roberts, esq. of Glan-y-Menai, 
Anglesey.— At Canterbury, the Rey. J. B. 
Freer, Curate of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
eldest son of John Booth Freer, esq. M.D. of 
New Brentford, Middx. to Elizabeth-Hannah, 
second dau. of George Curteis, esq. 

19. At Ross, Charles Richardson, esq. of 
Ross, son of the late R. Richardson, esq. of 
Capenhurst, Cheshire, to Mary-Frances, eldest 
dau. of C. E. Thomson, esy. surgeon.——At 
the British Embassy, Berne, Edward Enjield, 
esq. of Oxford sq. London, to Harriet, only 
dau. of the late Henry Roscoe, esq.——At the 
British Consulate, Geneva, James Dunlop Hor- 
rocks, esq. to Eliza-Florence, only child of the 
late Major Thomas Cradock. ' 

22. At St. James’s Paddington, William 
Henry White, esq. Lieut. 49th Madras Inf. son 
of the late Thomas White, esq. Bombay Civil 
Service, to Harriette-Bellis, second dau. of 
William Helder, esq.——At Walmer, Guild- 
ford, Lindsay Molesworth, esq. son of the Rev. 
I. E. N. Molesworth, D.D. Vicar of Rochdale, 
to Maria-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late J. T. 
Bridges, esy. of Walmer, and granddau. of the 
late Sir Robert Affleck, Bart.——At Staines, 
the Rev. John Leslie Hallward, M.A. eldest 
sonofthe Rev. John Hallward, Rector of Swep- 
stone and Snarestone, Leic. to Clementina, 

oungest dau. of the Rev. Robert Govett, M.A. 
Vicar of Staines.——At St. George’s Hanover 
square, Thomas- Edmond, son of the Rev. Thos. 
Ward Franklyn, to Selina-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Capt. ne Hope, R.N. and grand- 
dau. of Lady Elizabeth Tollemache.—At St. 
John’s Paddington, Dr. Miller, of Somers pl. 
Hyde pk. to Elizabeth-Anne, youngest dau. of 
the late Richard Tamplin, esq. of Brighton.—— 
At Manchester, the Rev. Edward Peche Stock, 
M.A. of St. John’s college, and of Radcliffe, to 
Penelope, only dau. of Richard Cope, esq. of 
Ardwick. 

23. At Gloucester, Edward John Woodhouse, 
esq. to Emily-Frances, youngest surviving 
dau. of the late Rey. Robert Jackson, LL.D. 
Rector of Pendock.——At Falmouth, Joseph 
Whitwell Pease, of Woodlands, near Dar- 
lington, son of Joseph Pease, of Southend, 
to Mary, third dau. of Alfred Fox, of Wode- 
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house place, Falmouth.——At Brighton, John 

D. Stephens, esq. of Colney Hatch, Mid- 
dlesex, to Eliza-Ann, eldest dau. of the late 
Henry Francis Gadsden, esq. of Upper Bedford 
place, and Old Broad street.——At Hove next 
Brighton, James-Hugh, third son of S. R. 
Block, esq. of Greenhill, East Barnet, to Susan, 
fourth dau. of the late John Barclay, esq. of 
Lansdowne pl. Hove.——At King’s Lynn, the 
Rev. James Gwynn, Curate of St. Ann’s, Dub- 
lin, second son of the Rev. Stephen Gwynn, 
Rector of Agherton, co. Londonderry, to Har- 
riett, fifth dau. of Elijah Eyre, esq. of King’s 
Lynn.——aAt Bebington, Cheshire, John Steane 
Morgan, esq. of Hereford, to Ellen, youngest 
dau. of the late John Bencroft, esq. Governor 
of Fernando Po.——At St. Pancras, Charles, 
youngest son of the late Mr. George Lyne, of 
Norwood, Surrey, to Anne, youngest dau. of the 
late Capt. Robert Moore, Ist Life Guards, and 
granddau, of the late Sir W. J. Playters, Bart. 

24. At Stamford Baron, Lord Brownlow 
J. M. Cecil, second son of the Marquess of 
Exeter, to Charlotte-Alexandrina-Mabella, only 
dau. of Edward Thompson Curry, esq. Consul 
at Ostend, and niece to Sir H. M. Farrington, 
Bart.——At Harpole, the Hon. Charles W. 
Wentworth Fi/zwilliam, M.P. youngest son of 
Earl Fitzwilliam, to Anne, youngest dau. of 
the late Hon. and Rev. Thos. L. Dundas, LL.D. 
——At Heacham, the Rev. Robert Couper 
Black, M.A. Vicar of St. Mary’s, Huntingdon, 
to Mary-Anne-Frances, second dau. of the late 
Rey. S. C. E. Neville Rolfe, of Heacham hall, 
Norfolk.——At St. Pancras, Alexander Selwyn 
Stewart Willson, formerly of 96th Regt. son of 
late Sir Alex. Willson, of Stroat, Glouc. to 
Anna-Maria-Nasmyth, eldest dau. of Samuel 
J. Wadeson, esq. of Romford hall, Essex.—— 
At Streatham, the Rev. Thomas Smith, M.A. 
Curate of St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, fifth son of 
Richard Smith, esq. of Addlestone, Surrey, to 
Hannah, youngest dau. of J. H. Shears, esq. 
——At Dublin, Fred. Rich. Clayton East, 8th 
Madras Light Cav. youngest son of the late 
Sir East G. C. East, Bart. to Caroline-Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Spooner 
Palmer, esq. of Bayview, co. Sligo.— At Nor- 
wich, the Kev. John Hepher, Curate of Goosey, 
Berks, to Margaret, second dau. of the late 
Rev. Michael ‘Terry, Rector of Dummer, Hants. 
——At Compton, Surrey, James John Combe, 
Capt. 18th Bombay N. Inf. to Barbara-Eliza, 
dau, of the Rev. George More Molyneux, Rec- 
tor of Compton.——At Walcot, Bath, William, 
second son of William !Vood/and, esq. of Shut- 
tern house, Taunton, to Adelaide-Blanche, 
meng ar dau. of the late George Villiers Vil- 
iers, esg. Royal Horse Guards Blue. 

25. At Dublin, W. J. Hoare, esq. Capt. 7th 
Royal Fusileers, to Anna, only dau. of Fred. 
Lidwill, esq. of Dromard, ‘Tipperary. —aAt 
Lyminster, L. H. Hansard, esq. Capt. Lanca- 
shire Militia, to Georgiana, fourth dau. of Thos. 
Evans, esq. of Lyminster house, Sussex.—— 

26. At Kensington, the Rev. Arthur Wilkin, 
Rector of Bootle, Cumb. to Mary, only dau. of 
the late C. N. Rippin, esq. of Clapham, Surrey. 
——At Stoke next Guildtord, the Rev. Arthur 
Bradiey, M.A. Incumbent of Hale, Surrey, to 
Anita, third dau. of John Clark, esq. late Con- 
sul at Bilbao.——At Crayford, Kent, Ralph- 
Wallis, youngest son of Joseph Bishop, esq. of 
Bedford sq. to Rosabvelle-Emma, youngest dau. 
of John Grantham, esq. of Crayford. 

28. At Paris, Charles Patten Keele, esq. of 
Southampton, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late Edw. Leveson Gower, esq. 

Oct. 3. At Amberley, Sussex, Sir Robert 
Shafto Adair, Bart. of Flixton hall, Suffolk, to 
Jane-Ann, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Townley 
Clarkson, Vicar of Hinxton, Cambridgeshire. 
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Tue Marquess or ORMONDE. 

Sept. 25. At Loftus Hall, co. Wex- 
ford (a seat of the Marquess of Ely), 
aged 46, the Most Noble John Butler, 
second Marquess of Ormonde (1825), 
20th Earl of Carrik (1315), 20th Earl of 
Ormonde and Baron Arklow (1328), 12th 
Earl of Ossory (1527), 9th Viscount 
Thurles (1537), all dignities in the peerage 
of Ireland ; second Baron Ormonde of 
Llanthony Abbey, co. Monmouth (1821) 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom; 
Hereditary Chief Butler of Ireland, a 
Knight of St. Patrick, a Lord in Waiting 
to the Queen, and Colonel of the Kilkenny 
Militia; Vice-President of the Royal 
Dublin Society, Patron of the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society, President of the 
Kilkenny Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion, &c. &c. 

His Lordship was born in Merrion 
Square, Dublin, on the 24th August, 1808, 
the eldest child of James the first Mar- 
quess of Ormonde of the creation of 1825, 
and K.P., by Grace Louisa, third daugh- 
ter of the Right Hon. John Staples and 
the Hon. Henrietta Molesworth, daughter 
of the third Viscount Molesworth. His 
mother is still living. 

He was educated at Harrow School. He 
succeeded to the peerage on the death of 
his father, May 22, 1838. In Sept. 1841 
he was appointed a Lord in Waiting to 
her Majesty; and, after having held that 
office to Feb. 1852, he was re-appointed in 
Jan. 1853. He was nominated a Knight 
of the order of St. Patrick in 1845. 

It has been asserted of the deceased, in 
an eloquent sermon preached at his funeral 
by the Bishop of Ossory (Dr. O’Brien), 
that, ‘‘ The representative and head of an 
illustrious house, he was fitted to grace any 
lineage however exalted. His mental en- 
dowments had been carefully cultivated, 
and, combined as they were with no com- 
mon measure of sensibility and taste, they 
qualified him to appreciate and to enjoy 
everything that was beautiful in nature, or 
art, or literature. And the means of all 
such refined enjoyments were to a large 
extent within his reach. But his moral 
qualities were a source of higher happiness 
to himself and to others than any that the 
gifts either of intellect or fortune could 
yield. He was not merely most honour- 
able and upright and conscientious in 
every relation of life, both public and pri- 
vate, but he exhibited in all a nature so 
kindly, that I believe it is no exaggeration 
to say, that having passed forty-six years 
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in this world, and mingled with all ranks 
of society in it, he has not only not left an 
enemy behind him, but not even an indi- 
vidual who cherished an unkindly feeling 
towards him.”’ 

In confirmation of this high but faithful 
eulogy, we add the more discursive re- 
marks of a writer in The Kilkenny Mode- 
rator: ‘* Asa resident nobleman he dis- 
charged the duties of bis high position in 
such a manner as to call forth the admira- 
tion of all men, and excite the emulation 
of those who were born to the same status, 
but who without such a monitor had mis- 
taken their mission and neglected the 
obligations of their position. As a gentle- 
man, he set an example in his courteous 
bearing, and his strict regard for every 
moral and social virtue, such as was cal- 
culated to elevate the tone of society and 
refine the feelings and the disposition of 
every man who came in contact with him. 
As a relative and private friend, he was 
the beloved, the admired, the idolized of 
those who could appreciate ail that is ex- 
alted, noble, generous, and confiding in the 
human heart. As an employer, he was 
esteemed by those about him, not merely 
as a patron but asa dear friend ; for those 
of his dependants whose conduct earned 
his approval and his confidence were never 
lost sight of whilst their interests could be 
promoted or their position could be im- 
proved. As a magistrate, he was respected 
on the bench of justice for the firmness 
and the impartiality of his decisions, 
always tempering justice with mercy, but 
wisely and fearlessly upholding the law. 
Presiding as chairman of the Kilkenny 
Board of Guardians, his appearance was 
the signal for the real discharge of busi- 
ness, such as the duties of the office de- 
manded in justice to the poor and the 
ratepayers; and noisy and popularity-hunt- 
ing spouters at once hushed their mis- 
timed declamation before his mandate. At 
the Boards of Superintendence, at the Gas 
Company,—at every public body and 
public meeting possessing the claim of 
public usefulness, there was Lord Ormonde 
found, the foremost man, and the master 
intellect which guided all. Truly in every 
relation of life, from his domestic hearth, 
where all was love, peace, and happiness, 
to his position in the legislature and 
the confidence of the Queen, his every 
act was upright, honourable, and high- 
principled, and he set a bright example 
to all. Honestly cherishing his private 
political and — principles, in his 
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public acts or his dealings with his de- 
pendents no man knew his party or his 
creed. Every movement that could im- 
prove or benefit our city, or elevate the 
social status and refine the intellect of its 
people, he sustained and promoted by his 
personal exertions and his weighty influ- 
ence. He did not disdain to become him- 
self a public teacher, and often was he to 
be found labouring side by side with hum- 
bler workers in the field, delivering lectures 
in our own Town Hall to all classes of 
society, and turning the talent and the 
education with which Heaven had gifted 
him to profitable account in training the 
mind of the rising generation to useful and 
elevating pursuits. Literary and scientific 
institutions sprang up amongst us, and 
strengthened and advanced under his fos- 
tering patronage and zealous personal en- 
couragement, until Kilkenny began to be 
regarded by surrounding cities with most 
respectful consideration, as fast taking the 
foremost place in intellectual progress. 

** His ‘ Autumn in Sicily,’ published in 
18—, sufficiently stamped him as a scholar, 
a political economist in the best sense, and 
a man of observation and discernment. 
He had also, for his amusement, success- 
fully translated, and suffered to be published 
under his name, some of the more elevated 
and improving French works of light lite- 
rature; and within the present year his 
lordship printed at his private expense, and 
distributed as a present to the members 
of the Kilkenny Archeological Society, a 
curious life of St. Canice, which he found 
in the Burgundian Library, and from that 
circumstance was so far interested as to 
transcribe it whilst sojourning for a brief 
period in Brussels. The introduction to 
this work, written by himself, is a highly 
scholarlike performance, and contains a 
mass of original information on the ancient 
history of Ireland, which at once displays 
his taste and research in the science of 
archeology. But he contemplated and was 
preparing for an infinitely grander under- 
taking —an extensive historical work, 
chiefly bearing on the connection of his 
illustrious family with the annals of Ire- 
land, the materials of which were to be 
derived from the vast mass of most valuable 
national records preserved in the muni- 
ment room of Kilkenny Castle. Every 
lover of our national literature will as 
deeply lament, as he will mourn for its 
cause, the untimely frustration of this 
great design, for it has truly been said that 
the history of the Ormonde family is the 
history of Ireland, and vast was the source 
of new information which the head of that 
princely house had it in his power to lay 
before the public.” 

The Marquess and his family had left 


his castle at Kilkenny for the benefit of 
sea-bathing on the coast of Wexford, where 
he was renting a house belonging to the 
Marquess of Ely. He was much pleased 
with the locality of his temporary resi- 
dence, and during his short sojourn had 
already endeared himself to his poor 
neighbours of the promontory of Hook. 
On the morning of his death he appeared 
in his usual health and spirits, and had 
eaten a hearty breakfast. At about 11 
o’clock Lady Ormonde and her children 
went down to the sea-shore, in order that 
the latter should bathe. His lordship fol- 
lowed soon after, attired in his bathing 
clothes, and went into the water with his 
children, whom he dipped and sported 
with, and occupied some time in teaching 
Lord Ossory to swim. He had been at 
one time out so far as to be up to his neck 
in the sea, but he then returned towards 
the beach, and had got so close to it as 
that the water was not more than 18 inches 
deep where he was; when, whilst ap- 
proaching towards the Marchioness, who 
remained all the time on the strand, he 
suddenly fell upon his face. Lady Ormonde 
thought at first that this was done in sport, 
as he had been engaged previously in various 
gambols of the kind with the children. The 
attendant maid-servant was also under the 
same impression ; but, as his lordship re- 
mained prostrate for a few seconds, her 
ladyship called to him to come out, as he 
was too long in the water already ; and 
seeing that this had no effect, she at once 
in much alarm cried out to Lord Ossory 
to know what was the matter with his 
father. Lord Ossory said, “ Oh! mamma, 
he is only diving.” Lady Ormonde, how- 
ever, immediately rushed into the water, 
and with the aid of the children drew the 
body out. He appeared then to be alive, 
for he opened and shut his eyes. This, 
and foaming at the mouth, were the only 
signs of life which he manifested when 
taken out of the water. Lady Ormonde 
ran in a state of distraction to the hall for 
assistance, and the servants and people of 
the locality arrived without loss of time, 
and bore the body to the house. A groom 
was despatched to Fethard for the nearest 
doctor, and in the meantime mustard poul- 
tices and burnt brandy were applied. Dr. 
Biggs, of Fethard, arrived in less than 
three-quarters of an hour, and resorted 
without a moment’s delay to bleeding; the 
blood came freely, but Lord Ormonde was 
at the time beyond human aid. There 
could be no doubt that his standing in the 
water caused the sudden flow of blood to 
the head, which produced death. On this 
evidence the Coroner’s jury found that the 
death of his lordship resulted from an 
attack of apoplexy. 
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The Marquess of Ormonde married, on 
the 19th Sept. 1843, Frances-Jane, eldest 
daughter of the Honourable Sir Edward 
Paget, G.C.B., and neice to the late 
Marquess of Anglesey. Her ladyship was 
a Lady of the Bedchamber to the late 
Queen Dowager from the year 1844 to 
1849. She has issue four sons and two 
daughters. The eldest, James-Edward- 
William-Theobald, now Marquess of Or- 
monde, was born in 1844, and is a godson 
of Queen Adelaide. 

By a will, perfected not long before his 
untimely death, the late Marquess has left 
the Marchioness his sole executrix; and 
has placed on record his wish and request 
that his heir and family should, during the 
minority of the former, spend a portion of 
each year at the castle of Kilkenny. 

The funeral took place on Monday, the 
2d of October, and occasioned such a de- 
monstration of public feeling in the city 
of Kilkenny as had not been witnessed 
there for at least two centuries. The pro- 
cession began to move from the Castle at 
half-past 11 a.m. In advance was a body 
of tenantry; next the military officers of 
the district and garrison ; the officers of 
constabulary; the clergy of the county and 
city ; the Body, borne on foot by tenantry 
specially selected for the honour, the pall- 
bearers being the Earls of Desart and Bess- 
borough, Clayton Savage, esq. Joseph 
Greene, esq. W. Ponsonby Barker, esq. 
Peter Connellan, esq. Wm. Lloyd Flood, 
esq. J. K. Aylward, esq. Robert Langrishe, 
esq. Colonel Wemyss, John Walsh, esq. 
Sir Charles Cuffe, Bart. and Pierse 8S. 
Butler, expectant Viscount Mountgarrett. 
The mourners were the Hon. Charles H. 
B. C. S. Wandesford, uncle to the de- 
ceased ; his three brothers, Lords Walter, 
James, and Charles Butler ; his brothers- 
in-law, Robert Fowler, esq. the Right Hon. 
John Wynne, and Lord Clermont; Major 
Paget and Edward Paget, esq. brothers of 
the Marchioness of Ormonde; the Hon. 
George O’Callaghan, the Earl of Clan- 
carty, the Hon. R. French, Arthur Kava- 
nagh, esq. Capt. Middleton, R. Art. and 
William Archbold, esq. near connexions 
of the family. Next followed the house- 
hold servants and dependants ; and then 
the Corporation of Kilkenny, before whom 
were borne reversed, and draped in crape, 
the civic sword and mace presented to 
them by the Duke of Ormonde in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century ; the 
Masonic bodies (Lord Ormonde having 
himself been a member of Lodge 37); the 
pupils of Kilkenny College, in which the 
deceased had taken a warm interest; almost 
all the gentry of the county, and the officers 
of every public body connected with it. 
The citizens of Kilkenny, and another por- 
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tion of the Ormonde tenantry, closed the 
procession. At the cathedral, the body was 
received by the Bishop and clergy, and the 
funeral sermon, to which we have already 
adverted, was preached by the former. A 
new vault was constructed for the occasion, 
no member of the Butler family having 
been interred in the cathedral since the Earl 
of Ossory, who died in 1680, the son of the 
great Duke of Ormonde, who was himself 
buried in Westminster Abbey. The first 
Butler buried in the cathedral church of 
St. Canice was James, the second Earl of 
Ormonde, who died in 1382; and the late 
Marquess had only last year repaired and 
grouped together in the south transept the 
various remaining memorials of his an- 
cestors, which were previously scattered 
about the church. 


Lorp Denman. 

Sept. 22. At Stoke Albany, Northamp- 
tonshire, in his 76th year, the Right Hon. 
Sir Thomas Denman, Baron Denman of 
Dovedale, co. Derby, a Privy Councillor, 
a Governor of the Charter House, and a 
Vice-President of the Corporation of the 
Sons of the Clergy. 

Lord Denman was born in London on 
the 23d Feb. 1779, the only son of Thomas 
Denman, esq. M.D. by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Alexander Brodie, esq. and aunt to Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, Bart. His father, one 
of the Court physicians in the time of 
George the Third, was the son of an apo- 
thecary at Bakewell in Derbyshire, a lo- 
cality to which the family for successive 
generations has been so attached that the 
line of their descendants is likely to per- 
petuate the residence. Dr. Denman was 
fond of his farm at Stoney Middleton, near 
Bakewell, and Lord Denman improved the 
farm-house into a delightful residence. 
Dr. Denman had three children, Thomas, 
and two daughters, one of whom was 
married to Dr. Baillie, and the other to 
the unhappy Sir Richard Croft, who atten- 
ded the Princess Charlotte in her confine- 
ment, and, being unable to get over the 
shock of her death, committed suicide. It 
is probably because he was surrounded by 
physicians in his family relations that Lord 
Denman has been reported to have been 
originally intended for the medical pro- 
fession. This was not the case, however, 
his destination and choice having always 
been the bar. In early childhood he was 
sent to Palgrave school, near Diss, in 
Norfolk, which was then under the manage- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld, and he 
was sometimes wont to relate in after life 
that he had received from that accom- 
plished lady the rudiments of instruction, 
and the first lessons of discipline. He sub- 
sequently became a member of St. John’s 
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college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1800, M.A. 1803. He was called 
to the bar by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn, May 9, 1806. 

Mr. Denman’s position at the bar be- 
came early a very honourable one, and his 
name was connected especially with causes 
and trials in which the liberty of the press 
was concerned. He was introduced into 
parliament in 1818, by Mr. Calcraft, who 
had him returned for the borough of Ware- 
ham ; and at the general election of 1820 
he was elected for Nottingham, after a con- 
test ofalmost unparalleled severity,in which 
he and the other Whig candidate (and for- 
mer member), Mr. Birch, polled 1891 votes, 
and their competitors, Mr. T. A. Smith and 
Mr. Rolleston, each 1858. Inthe House 
of Commons he immediately distinguished 
himself by his earnest advocacy of popular 
freedom—side by side with Brougham and 
Lambton— on all the many occasions fur- 
nished by the troubled years of 1819 and 
1820. In those times of a Manchester 
massacre, a Cato street conspiracy, Burdett 
letters, and prosecution of authors and 
printers, Mr. Denman was always found 
vigilant and eloquent in opposing Seizure 
of Arms Bills, Seditious Meetings Bills, and 
Blasphemous and Seditious Libels Bills, 
and doing his best to spoil the whole ma- 
chinery of torture and restriction framed 
by the Eldons, Sidmouths, and Castle- 
reaghs of those unhappy days. 

On the 8th Feb. 1820, Lord Denman 
was appointed Solicitor-general to Queen 
Caroline ; and nothing could be finer, or 
more consistent with his subsequent career, 
than the fearless way in which he braved 
the anger of the court and the heads of his 
own profession, and ably discharged his 
duty in the memorable trial of that Prin- 
cess in the House of Peers. Looking dis- 
passionately at those events, it is now 
generally felt that Queen Caroline was not 
the person to whom a nation’s sympathies 
would naturally have clung; but, such 
were the indignant feelings of the people 
at the treatment she had experienced from 
her husband, that from generous as well 
as political impulses they were insti- 
gated to rally to her support, and to render 
honour to those who had the moral courage 
to undertake her defence. In 1821 the free- 
dom of the city of London was presented 
to Mr. Brougham, Mr. Denman, and Dr. 
Lushington, for their conduct on the 


Queen’s trial; and on the 26th April in” 


the following year, the city elected Mr. 
Denman to the office of their Common 
Serjeant, evidently as a mark of their sym- 
pathy for the legal defenders of the Queen, 
in whose affairs Alderman Wood had taken 
so active a part. His competitor was Mr. 
Bolland, who had 119 votes and Mr. Den- 
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man 169. Lord Eldon never forgave 
Mr. Denman’s manly conduct in oppo- 
sition to the court; and it was not until 
1828, when Lord Lyndhurst first held the 
Great Seal, that this injustice was repaired, 
andthe King was induced, not it is believed 
without difficulty, to grant the patent of 
precedence to which Mr. Denman had 
long been entitled. 

At the dissolution of parliament in 1826, 
Mr. Denman retired from the representa- 
tion of Nottingham, and he did not sit in 
the parliament of 1826-30. 

At the general election of 1830 he again 
proposed himself to the electors of Not- 
tingham, Mr. Birch and Lord Rancliffe 
the former Whig members having retired. 
The only Tory candidate, Mr. Bailey, was 
far out-distanced in the contest, the num- 
bers being, for 


Sir Thomas Denman 1206 
Sir Ronald C. Ferguson 1180 
Thomas Bailey, esq. . . - 22 


Tn 1830, on the formation of Earl Grey’s 
administration, Mr. Denman was appointed 
Attorney-General to King William IV., 
Lord Brougham at the same time becoming 
Lord Chancellor, and he received the ho- 
nour of knighthood on the Ist December. 

At the election in 1831, Sir Thomas 
Denman and Sir R. C. Ferguson were re- 
chosen for Nottingham without opposition. 

He continued to occupy that important 
post during the debates on Parliamentary 
Reform. On the 8th Nov. 1832, on the 
death of Lord Tenterden, he was appointed 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
and sworn a Privy Councillor. In 1834, by 
patent dated March 28, he was raised 
to the peerage. It will not be forgotten 
that when seated on the bench he braved 
the House of Commons as boldly as he 
previously withstood the court, and in the 
memorable case of ‘* Stockdale v. Han- 
sard ” he maintained the supremacy of law 
over the pretensions of either branch of the 
legislature, in a manner that won the ad- 
miration even of those who thought the 
House of Commons right in the course 
which they pursued. The country wisely 
left the question at issue in this quarrel 
undecided, for it would clearly have been 
as impossible to define the limitations of 
parliamentary privilege as to draw the pre- 
cise line beyond which obedience to con- 
stituted authorities ceases to be obligatory, 
and rebellion becomes a duty instead of a 
crime. Whether the House of Commons 
is regarded as right or wrong in this case, 
there can be no doubt Lord Denman’s con- 
duct was of the highest value in checking 
that tendency to arbitrary conduct in the 
popular branch of legislature, which re- 
quires to be especially guarded against as 
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democratic principles begin to prevail. 
** Most willingly would I decline,’’ said 
Lord Denman in delivering judgment on 
that occasion, ‘‘to enter upon an inquiry 
which may lead to my differing from that 
great and powerful assembly (the House 
of Commons). But, when one of my 
fellow-subjects presents himself before me 
in this court demanding justice for an 
injury, it is not at my option to grant or 
to withhold redress. I am bound to afford 
it him, if the law declares him entitled to 
it. Parliament is said to be supreme. I 
most fully acknowledge its supremacy. IJ¢ 
Sollows, then, that neither branch of it is 
supreme when acting by itself.’’ In those 
few words, and in the judicial powcr of 
enforcing that truth, lies the supreme 
guardianship of the liberties of England. 

After having presided in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for more than seventeen 
years, (during which he was, in 1841, Lord 
High Steward at the trial of the Earl of 
Cardigan,) Lord Denman retired, on the 
ground of ill health, on the 1st March 1850. 
His closing years, though afflicted by se- 
vere illness, were serenely devoted to that 
contemplation which is the worthiest ter- 
mination of human life—to those acts of 
kindness which endear the memory of the 
departed—and to the exercises of religion 
which anticipate the final change. In his 
retirement he was tenderly cheered, and in 
due course nursed by his affectionate chil- 
dren, and especially by his eldest son, who 
was his associate when onthe bench. He 
interested himself much in the Slave Trade 
question, in favour of the maintenance of 
our squadron of cruisers off the African 
coast, in which service his second son, Cap- 
tain Denman, distinguished himself. As 
long as he could attend Parliament Lord 
Denman spoke annually on the subject ; 
and then he wrote upon it. 

It is understood amongst common 
friends that, for some years previous to 
his death, Lord Denman had followed the 
example which his ancient friend Lord 
Brougham had long since set him, of estab- 
lishing a “ cordial understanding”’’ with the 
venerable Lord Lyndhurst. The youngest 
of the eminent trio is the first to quit the 
scene of his long, useful, and honourable 
labours, 

He largely shared that ardent attach- 
ment to literature and science which has 
always been one of the most marked cha- 
racteristics of Lord Brougham’s public 
career. Lord Denman was not, like his 
friend, known for any great efforts he made 
as an author; but he was always amongst 
the foremost to encourage the institution 
of literary and scientific societies ; and he 
proved, times without number, by his 
speeches, that he was a man of extensive 
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information, and of a cultivated literary 
taste. His’speech, at the opening of the 
theatre of the London Institution, many 
years ago, gave sufficient proof of “this; 
and he afterwards took an active part in 
the foundation of the London University. 
His last literary production was, we be- 
lieve, a pamphlat published last year, en- 
titled ‘‘ Six Articles, Reprinted from the 
Standard, on Slavery and the Slave Trade, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and Bleak House.’’ 
The notice of the Times’ review of Mrs. 
Stowe’s book, and the review of a number 
of Dickens’s Household Words, contain 
strictures felt from their justness and point. 

While at the bar, Mr. Denman had a 
very respectable business, though not so 
large as that of Brougham, Scarlett, or one 
or two of the other eminent men who 
flourished at the same time; but it was 
sufficiently large and lucrative, for the last 
twenty years he practised, to yield him a 
handsome independence. As a barrister, 
he was not distinguished for the variety and 
depth of his legal knowledge; there were 
many of his contemporary practitioners 
who could boast of being far superior to 
him as lawyers, who had not a tenth part 
of his practice. He owed his success at 
the bar to other qualities than those of the 
mere lawyer. In him the man always 
triumphed over the advocate. He made 
his client’s case his own. He was all sin- 
cerity and fervour in every case in which 
he appeared. His manner was popular, 
and his fine musical and powerful voice 
and easy manner of speaking were great 
recommendations to him. He had an ad- 
mirable command over himself. He was 
not violent or declamatory where calmness 
and argument appeared to him most likely 
to serve the interests of his client. His 
usual manner exhibited a happy union of 
coolness with animation; but, when it suited 
his turn, he could work himself into ex- 
cessive warmth, and address the court and 
jury with a boldness and energy which, 
with the single exception of his friend 
Henry Brougham, were seldom exhibited 
in the forensic efforts of any of his con- 
temporaries. His appearance was strik- 
ingly prepossessing ; his figure tall, and 
his head of fine and noble expression, the 
features massive, yet mild in their aspect, 
and for the most part wearing an expression 
of elegant suavity, which made it difficult 
for a stranger to believe that such a man 
could be ever borne away into ‘the use of 
harsh invective or even intemperate lan- 
guage. . 

Lord Denman was married, early-in life, 
on the 18th of Oct. 1804, to Theodosia- 
Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. Richard 
Vevers, Rector of Kettering, and grand- 
daughter of Sir William Anderson, Bart, 
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By that lady, who died on the 28th June, 
1852, he had issue fifteen children, of 
whom eleven, five sons and six daughters, 
survive him. Their names were as follow : 
1, the Right Hon. Thomas now Lord 
Denman ; 2. the Hon. Theodosia, married 
in 1825 to Charles Wright, esq. of Bram- 
cote, Notts ; 3. the Hon. Elizabeth, mar- 
ried in 1838 to the Rev. Francis Hodgson, 
B.D. late Provost of Eton College, and 
was left his widow in 1852; 4. Charles, 
who died an infant; 5. the Hon. Joseph 
Denman, Captain R.N. and a Groom in 
Waiting to her Majesty, who married in 
1844 Grace-Jane, youngest daughter of 
Jesse David Watts Russell, esq. of Islam 
hall, Staffordshire ; 6. Sophia, who died 
an infant ; 7. the Hon. Frances, married 
in 1846 to Capt. Robert Lambert Baynes 
R.N. and C.B.; 8. the Hon. Richard 
Denman, a barrister-at-law, and member 
of the council of University College, Lon- 
don ; he married in 1840 Emma, youngest 
daughter of the late Hugh Jones, esq. of 
Lark Hall, Lanc., and has issue one son, 
and four daughters ; 9. the Hon. Margaret, 
married first in 1841 to Henry William 
Macaulay, esq. (brother to the Rt. Hon. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay,) and se- 
condly in 1848 to Edward Cropper, esq. 
of Liverpool; 10. Robert, and 11. Lan- 
celot, who both died young ; 12. the Hon. 
George Denman, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and barrister-at-law, 
who married in 1852 Charlotte, fifth 
daughter of the late Samuel Hope, esq. ; 
13. the Hon. and Rev. Lewis William 
Denman, M.A. Rector of Washington, co. 
Durham, who married in 1850 Frances- 
Marianne, daughter of the late Thomas 
Eden, esq. of the Bryn, Swansea, and cou- 
sin to Lord Auckland and Lord Rodney ; 
14. the Hon. Anne, who became in 1846 
the second wife of Commander Frederick 
Holland, R.N.; and 15. the Hon. Caro- 
line-Amelia, married in 1846 to the Rev. 
John George Beresford, M.A., nephew to 
the late Lord Viscount Beresford. 

The present Lord Denman was born in 
1805. He isa barrister-at-law, and was 
Marshal and Associate to his father in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. He married in 
1829 Georgina, eldest surviving daughter of 
the late Rev. Thomas Roe, but has no issue. 

The best portrait of Lord Denman is 
one, in private attire, painted by W. Ellis, 
and engraved in a large size in mezzotinto 
by W. Walker. 

Marsnat Sr. ArNnAvD. 

Sept. 29. At Constantinople, aged 53, 
A—— de St. Arnaud, the Marshal Com- 
manding-in-chief the French expedition to 
the Black Sea, and Grand Ecuyer to the 
Emperor. 


The Marshal was bornin Paris, of humble 
parentage, on the 20th Aug. 1801. At the 
age of fifteen he entered the Gardes du 
Corps, and was soon a Sub-Lieutenant in 
the infantry of the line; but he quitted the 
army, and for some time was a performer 
at the little theatre of the Batignolles. He 
did not return to the army until 1831, 
when he entered the 64th regiment of the 
line as Sub-Lieutenant, and a month after- 
wards was raised to the grade of Lieutenant. 
He took an active part in the war of La 
Vendée, and, on the pacification of that 
province, was attached as orderly officer 
to Marshal Bugeaud. At this time he was 
charged with a mission to the Duchess de 
Berri, which he executed in such a way as 
to acquire her esteem. 

In 1836 M. de St. Arnaud went to Al- 
giers, and was there rapidly promoted to 
the rank of Captain. At the siege of Con- 
stantine he distinguished himself greatly, 
and received the decoration of the Legion 
of Honour. In 1840, after having dis- 
played great courage in a series of battles, 
he was raised to the rank of Commandant 
of the 18th regiment of infantry, which he 
quitted for the Zouaves. In 1842 M. de 
St. Arnaud attained the grade of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and as such joined the 
15th regiment of infantry. His services 
obtained for him the warm approbation 
of Marshal Bugeaud, and in 1844 he was 
made Colonel of the 32d regiment. When 
the country had become more tranquil, 
Colonel de St. Arnaud devoted himself to 
the task of colonization. In 1847 he was 
raised to the rank of Major-General, having 
previously been promoted successively to 
the rank of officer and commander in the 
Legion of Honour. The country becoming 
again the theatre of war, M. de St. Arnaud 
acquired a high reputation by his bravery 
and talent. In 1850 hewas appointed to the 
command of the province of Constantina, 
and rapidly overran that immense terri- 
tory, which had been disorganised by the 
revolt of the numerous tribes inhabiting 
it, re-established peace, and gained the 
good will and attachment of many chiefs 
whom no one had previously been able to 
subdue. The expedition which M. de 
St. Arnaud undertook in 1851 against 
the Kabyles was one of the most glorious 
campaigns ever gained by the French army 
in Algeria. At the head of an army of 
little more than 6,000 men, he overran the 
whole of that savage mountainous region, 
in spite of the resistance made by its war- 
like tribes. In 1851 he returned to France, 
and, as General of Division, was appointed 
by the President of the Republic to the 
command of the 2nd Division of the Army 
of Paris, and soon afterwards was appointed 
Minister of War. In 1852 he was made 
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a Marshal of France, nominated Senator, 
and Grand Ecuyer to the Emperor, and 
received the grand cross of the Legion of 
Honour. The Marshal left the Ministry 
of War to command the Army of the 
East. 

Hewas then already suffering from severe 
illness, said to be a chronic disorder of 
the mucous membrane of the bowels; 
nevertheless, he could not make up his 
mind to repose when the era of combats 
was recommencing for France. He had 
claimed as a privilege the command of the 
first army that should carry the eagles on 
a European field of battle. Every one 
said that he would leave his life there; he 
only knew that he would gain glory, and 
he was inexorable in his resolution. The 
passage from Varna to Eupatoria had 
brought back the malady with which the 
Marshal was afflicted, and he had been a 
prey for two days to dreadful suffering 
when he got on horseback to attack the 
enemy at the passage of the Alma. For 
twelve hours he could not be persuaded to 
take a moment’s rest; he several times 
rode along the whole line of battle, which 
was nearly five miles in length, never 
ceasing to give his orders, and concealing 
from all, at the price of incredible efforts, 
his struggle against his malady. At length, 
when his exhausted strength was on the 
point of betraying him, he caused himself 
to be held up on horseback by two horse- 
men. For two days after the battle he still 
exercised his functions, and every time he 
left his tent, walking only by a miracle of 
determination, ardent and unanimous ac- 
clamations greeted him everywhere on his 
passage. His latest despatches were re- 
markable for the vigour and enthusiasm 
with which he described the battle, and 
for the generous appreciation of the con- 
duct of the army which he led for the last 
time. The English will not forget the 
handsome tribute he paid to their own 
soldiers, and to the courage, ‘‘ rivalling 
that of the ancients,” exhibited by their 
able commander. 

In a letter addressed to the Minister of 
War, dated from the bivouac on the Tcher- 
naya, on the 26th of September, he an- 
nounced that an attack of cholera had just 
been added to the evils from which he had 
suffered so long, and he had become so weak 
as to feel it impossible to retain his com- 
mand, which he consequently resigned, in 
accordance with the Emperor’s provisional 
orders, into the hands of Lieut.-General 
Canrobert. On the 27th he embarked on 
board the Berthollet, and he died on the 
29th, on the voyage to Constantinople, 
where he hoped to have rejoined his wife. 
His body was brought to France, landed 
at Marseilles on the 10th October, and 
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on the 19th deposited in the vaults of the 
Invalides, with every mark of public re- 
spect short of the presence of the Emperor. 
A deputation of English superior and 
general officers was present at the cere- 
mony. It was composed of Lieut.-General 
Sir Harry Smith and his aides-de-camp 
Colonel Taylor and Colonel Holditch, sent 
by the Queen of England ; and Lord Ar- 
thur Hay, sent to represent the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the English Army, to 
whom he is Aide-de-camp. 

Marshal St. Arnaud was a man of deep 
religious impressions, and was much 
courted by the French clergy. He has 
been engaged for the last year in building 
chapels and in founding masses, in por- 
tioning off the humble aspirants to a con- 
ventual life whose poverty prevented them 
from following their vocation (for even this 
profession, simple as it appears, is not to 
be entered upon without a certain amount 
of capital), and in apprenticing the orphan 
children of deceased actors, many of them 
his ancient comrades, He has left much 
private regret amongst the old companions 
of his early days, towards whom, since his 
rise to fortune, he has always behaved with 
the greatest generosity and thoughtfulness, 

The Débats remarks that “ in the severe 
campaigns of Africa he always made him- 
self remarked by his bravery and talents. 
His name is cited in almost all the com- 
bats of the long and arduous war in that 
country. As Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of the East, he displayed very re- 
markable talents aud activity, notwith- 
standing the bad state of his health. At 
Varna he was attacked with malignant 
fever, and on two subsequent occasions 
with cholera. In the Crimea he heroically 
dominated his malady, in order to fulfil 
his high mission of General-in-Chief. The 
sentiment of military honour and the love 
of glory seem alone to have been able to 
maintain his moral energy under the phy- 
sical sufferings he endured, and he com- 
manded in the battle of Alma, saying that 
a Marshal of France ought to know how 
to die on horseback.” 

Marshal de St. Arnaud was tall, but a 
little bent by fatigue. His look was 
piercing, and his features conveyed with 
marvellous rapidity the various changes of 
his thoughts. He was witty and prompt 
at repartee, and looked at matters rather 
on the surface, though without losing a 
detail, than at any depth. He spoke 
rapidly, and used much gesture. 

M. de St. Arnaud was twice married. 
By his first wife he had one daughter, 
married to M. de Puysigur, and a son, who 
was killed in one of the campaigns in Al- 
geria. 
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Capt. THE Hon. Ropert Gore, R.N. 

Aug. 4. At Monte Video, of apoplexy, 
aged 44, the Hon. Robert Gore, Captain 
R.N., Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Argentine Confederation; younger brother 
to the Earl of Arran. 

Captain Gore was born on the 5th May, 
1310, the fifth son of Colonel the Hon. 
William John Gore, by Caroline, youngest 
daughter of Sir Thomas Pym Hales, Bart. 
Together with his surviving brothers and 
sisters, he was raised to the same rank and 
precedency as if his father had succeeded 
to the earldom, by letters patent dated in 
Feb. 1837. 

He entered the navy Sept. 4, 1823; 

sed his examination in 1829; and ob- 
tained his first commission June 13, 1832. 
On the 25th Nov. in that year he was ap- 
pointed to the Melville 74, on the East 
India station; on the Ist Dec. 1834, to 
the Andromache 28, in the boats of which 
frigate he was frequently engaged in action 
with the Malay pirates; and on the 5th 
Feb. 1838, to the command of the Charybdis 
3, employed in North America and the 
West Indies. He was made Commander 
May 9, 1839, and appointed to the Serpent 
16, also on the North American and West 
Indian station, where he served the time 
required to qualify him for post rank, to 
which he was advanced on the 9th Nov. 
1846, 

In 1841 he was returned to parliament 
for the borough of New Ross, co. Wexford, 
for which he sat until 1847. He was then 
appointed chargé 4d’affaires and consul- 
general at Monte Video, from whence he 
was transferred as chargé d’affaires to 
Buenos Ayres in 1851. In the discharge 
of his diplomatic duties he was most as- 
siduous, conducting the affairs of his 
country with zeal and efficiency amid the 
varied and distracting politics of South 
America. He was equally distinguished 
for many amiable and excellent qualities. 

Capt. Gore was unmarried. 

Apmrrat Dick, K.C. 

Sept. 10. At Southampton, aged 76, 
John Dick, esq. Admiral of the Blue, K.C. 

Admiral Dick was born at Rochester, 
the son of James Dick, esq. who passed 
his life in the civil service of the Navy, and 
cousin to Sir Robert Keith Dick, Bart. 

He entered the navy in 1785 as a volun- 
teer on board the Irresistible 74, Capt. Sir 
Andrew Snape Hamond, under whom, and 
Captains S. Lutwidge and T. West, of the 
Scipio and Dictator, he served in the river 
Medway until 1790. He then became 
midshipman of the Trusty 50, flag in 
the West Indies of Sir John Laforey ; 
he removed in Aug. 1793, to the Carysfort 
28, in the North Sea, and after a further 
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servitude of six months in the Channel on 
board the Phaeton 38, and Nonsuch 64, 
was promoted to be Lieutenant on 4th 
Aug. 1794, in the Victorious 74. From 
the 17th March 1795 until the 28th June 
1796, when he was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Bulldog sloop, he again served 
under Sir John Laforey in the West In- 
dies on board 1’Aimable 32, Beaulieu 40, 
and Majestic 74. During the summer of 
1797 he commanded a division of gun- 
boats for the suppression of the mutiny at 
the Nore; after which, in June 1798, he 
joined the Discovery bomb, which atten- 
ded the expedition to the Helder in 1799, 
where, having covered the landing of the 
troops, he served on shore with the army 
until the final evacuation of Holland. On 
the 18th Aug. 1800, he was appointed to 
the Cynthia 18, in which, as senior officer 
employed at the blockade of Alexandria, he 
co-operated with the Turks at the capture 
of Damietta, and was invested by the Sul- 
tan with the insignia of a Knight of the 
Crescent Oct. 8, 1801. He attained post 
rank on the 29th of April, 1802, and was 
appointed on the 24th Nov. 1804, to the 
Jamaica 24, which was employed on the 
Newfoundland and Channel stations. In 
May 1807, he was transferred to the Pe- 
nelope 36. After conveying Major-Gene- 
ral Sir George Prevost to Barbados, and 
escorting thither four regiments destined 
to assist at the reduction of Martinique, he 
proceeded to the latter island, and earned 
the particular thanks of Capt. Philip 
Beaver, the commanding officer, for his 
services in superintending the disembarca- 
tion of the troops (Jan. 30, 1809). He 
afterwards landed with a party of seamen 
and succeeded in securing Fort Trinité and 
other works on the southward side of the 
island. Captain Dick left the Penelope on 
the 20th Sept. 1810. He subsequently 
commanded the Donegal 78, in the Medi- 
terranean, from July 22, 1830, to the sum- 
mer of 1832. He attained flag-rank on 
the 10th Jan. 1837 ; was promoted to Vice- 
Admiral Nov. 9, 1846, and to Admiral 
Jan. 10, 1852. 

He married Augusta, daughter of Bart- 
let Goodrich, of Saling Grove, Essex, by 
whom he had, with other issue, two sons, 
John-Goodrich, a Commander R.N. 1841, 
and Francis, a Lieutenant in the Royal 
Artillery. 


Rear-Apm. W. W. HEnpDERson, C.B. 
July 12. At sea, on his return to Eng- 
land, Rear-Admiral of the White William 
Wilmott Henderson, C.B. K.H. late Com- 
mander-in-chief on the south-east coast of 
South America. 
Admiral Henderson was one of a family 
which has been much devoted to the naval 
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service of the country. He was nephew 
to the gallant Capt. David Wilmott, who 
fell in command of the Alliance 36. Three 
brothers have died before him in the Royal 
Navy—Lieut. John Henderson, lost in 
command of the Maria schooner, in 1807; 
Benjamin W. Henderson, Admiralty mid- 
shipman of the Leven, who died on the 
east coast of Africa in 1823; and Lieut. 
Richard Wilmott Henderson, who died in 
1836. 

He entered the Navy in May, 1799, on 
board the Royal George 100, Capt. Wm. 
Domett, bearing the flag of Lord Brid- 
port in the Channel; and in Oct. 1800 
removed to the Ville de Paris 110, the flag- 
ship of Earl St. Vincent in the Mediterra- 
nean. He was next employed for three 
years and a half on board the Belleisle 74, 
which accompanied Lord Nelson in his 
pursuit of the combined squadrons, and 
fought at Trafalgar. On the 26th March, 
1806, he was promoted, from the Hibernia 
110, bearing the flag of Lord St. Vincent, 
to an acting-Lieutenancy in the Niobe 40, 
in which he assisted at the capture of Le 
Nearque, national brig of 16 guns. 

In March, 1809, having been sent to 
Oporto with despatches, Mr. Henderson 
fell into the hands of the French on their 
capturing that city; and having accompa- 
nied them in their retreat as far as Ama- 
ranta, he there effected his escape on the 
16th May. He then took passage home 
from Oporto, and on his arrival was im- 
mediately appointed First of the Active 
46, in which he assisted in the capture of 
many of the enemy’s vessels, and served 
until the Ist Aug. 1811. On the 13th 
March that year he was present in the 
celebrated action off Lissa, where a British 
squadron, carrying in the whole 156 guns 
and 879 men, completely routed, after a 
conflict of six hours, a Franco-Venetian 
armament, whose force amounted to 284 
guns and 2,655 men. The Active lost 4 
men killed and 24 wounded. As a reward 
for his gallantry, which was described by 
Captain Gordon in the warmest terms, 
Mr. Henderson had the satisfaction of 
being promoted to the rank of Commander 
by a commission ante-dated to the day of 
the victory. Prior, however, to receiving 
intelligence of this promotion, he again 
signalised himself at the capture and 
destruction of 28 sail, on which occasion 
he landed with the small-arm men and 
marines, stormed and carried a hill which 
commanded the creek, and, having put 
the military to flight with great loss, anni- 
hilated in a great measure the difficulties 
of the enterprise. On his voyage home in 
the Pomona 38, Capt. Henderson was 
wrecked on a sunken rock, near the 
Needles point, Oct. 14, 1811. 

Gent. Mag. Vou, XLII. 


On the 3rd April, 1812, he was ap- 
pointed to the Rosario brig, from which 
vessel, after cruising for some months in 
the Downs, and conveying the Duke of 
Brunswick Oels from Harwich to the 
Elbe, he removed, on the 7th June, 1813, 
to the Dasher sloop. In the following 
October he accompanied the outward- 
bound trade to the West Indies, and 
during his continuance on that station he 
co-operated in the reduction of Guada- 
loupe in Aug. 1815. He attained post 
rank on the 9th Oct. in the same year, but 
did not leave the Dasher until May, 1816, 
On the 13th Jan. 1835, he was nomi- 
nated a Knight of the Hanoverian Guelphic 
order. On the 25th July, 1837, he was 
appointed to the Edinburgh 72, on the 
Mediterranean station, and in that ship 
he assisted in the operations on the coast 
of Syria, and at the bombardment of St. 
Jean d’Acre, for which services he was 
nominated a Companion of the Bath on 
the 18th Dec. 1840. From Sept. 1841 to 
to Sept. 1844 he commanded the Victory 
at Portsmouth. He was promoted to 
Rear-Admiral in 1851, and in 185- ap- 
pointed to the command of the south-east 
coast of South America, 

Admiral Henderson married, in June, 
1817, a daughter of John Henderson, esq. 
for many years Secretary to Admiral Lord 
Bridport, and sister to the present Rear- 
Admiral George Henderson. 


Rear-ApMIRAL Lowe, 

April 10. At his residence in Chelten- 
ham, aged 83, Rear-Admiral Abraham 
Lowe. 

He was born in July 1771, and from 
1777 to 1779 his name was borne on the 
books of the Levant, Capt. Geo. Murray. 
In Jan. 1791 he first embarked as a mid- 
shipman, under the auspices of the late 
Sir Erasmus Gower, on board the London 
98, bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. 8, C. 
Goodall in the Channel. In the following 
October he joined the Edgar 74; and in 
1792, becoming master’s mate of the Lion 
64, commanded by his patron Sir E. Gower, 
he sailed with Lord Macartney on his ex- 
pedition to China, and while there was 
entrusted with the command of the Jackal 
tender. On his return home he was made 
Lieutenant, Nov. 24, 1794, in the Triumph 
74, Capt. Sir E. Gower, and was present 
in that ship, which bore the brunt of the 
enemy’s attack, in Cornwallis’s celebrated 
retreat of the 16th and 17th June, 1795. 
On the 22nd June, 1797, he was appointed 
to the Diamond 38 on the Channel station; 
and in Dec. following to the Neptune 98, 
in which he proceeded to the Mediterra- 
nean. On the 31st July, 1800, he became 
senior Lieutenant of 7 Thames 32, which 
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bore part in Sir James Saumarez’ action 
of 12th July, 1801, in the Gut of Gibraltar. 
In October following he removed to the 
Princess 98, bearing the flag of Sir E. 
Gower in the Channel; and, after having 
been for nearly two years on half-pay, on 
the 31st Jan. 1804, he was appointed to 
the command of the Conflict gun-brig in 
the North Sea. On the 22nd May in the 
same year he removed to the Isis 50, the 
flagship at Newfoundland of Sir Erasmus 
Gower, who in 1806 authorized him to act 
as magistrate and surrogate for that island. 
In July 1807 he was appointed to the Prince 
of Wales 78, bearing the flag of Lord 
Gambier. Being first of this last ship at 
the attack on Copenhagen, he was, on the 
conclusion of the operations on the 13th 
Oct. 1807, nominated by his Admiral to 
the command of the Curlew sloop, in which 
he was confirmed by the Admiralty. He 
remained unemployed, however, from the 
following December until June 1809. 
Having then volunteered to serve in the 
expedition against Walcheren, he was en- 
trusted by Sir Richard Strachan with the 
command of a division of the light flotilla 
engaged in the bombardment of Canvera, 
and by his conduct there won the admira- 
tion of that officer. He was further em- 
ployed in cutting off the communication 
between Flushing and Cadsand, and in 
sounding and buoying the channels of the 
West Scheldt—a service performed with 
much judgment and accuracy. In Nov. 
1809 Capt. Lowe was appointed to the 
Sabrina sloop ; in Jan. 1810 to the Dili- 
gence 16, which was actively employed in 
the Baltic, and captured three or four 
Danish privateers; and in August 1812 to 
the Jalouse 18, in which he served on the 
Cork and Jamaica stations until advanced 
to post-rank on the 7th June, 1814. From 
1815 to 1819 he commanded the Larne 20 
among the Western islands, and in the 
Channel and West Indies. On the Ist Oct. 
1846 he accepted the rank of retired Rear- 
Admiral. 

Admiral Lowe married, in 1802, a dau. 
of R. Rogers, esq. of Southampton, by 
whom he had, with other issue, two sons, 
who were in the Royal Navy,—Comman- 
der Gower Lowe, who died on the 28th 
Sept. 1848, and Lieut. William Henry 
John Lowe, who died in 1847. 

Admiral Lowe, although a very old man, 
appears to have enjoyed good health up to 
the moment of his sudden demise. He 
had been resident in Cheltenham for many 
years, and was of very active habits for a 
man so advanced in life. He had risen 
and dressed himself by eight o’clock, and 
when summoned to breakfast, about twenty 
minutes afterwards, was found lying on 
his back in the drawing-room apparently 
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dead. Dr. Gibney, on his arrival, pro- 
nounced life to be extinct. The jury agreed 
to a verdict, ‘‘ That deceased died from 
natural causes.”’ 


Rear-ApMIRAL Ropert Ramsay, C.B. 

Sept. 14. At Aldborough, aged 81, 
Rear-Admiral Robert Ramsay, C.B. 

This officer was born on the 20th Sept. 
1773; and after having been for seven 
years in the merchant service, he entered 
the navy in Aug. 1793, on board the Bel- 
lerophon 74, in which he fought as mid- 
shipman in Lord Howe’s actions of the 28 
and 29 May and 1 June 1794. In Dec. 
1794, he became master’s mate of the Am- 
buscade 32, and in Feb. 1796 of the Glen- 
more 36, both commanded by Capt. Geo. 
Duff, in the North Sea. Towards the end 
of the latter year he sailed in the James 
32 for the West Indies, where, in Feb. 
1797, he joined the Queen 98, flag-ship of 
Sir Hyde Parker ; and in March was ap- 
pointed acting Lieutenant of the Renom- 
mée 44. He was confirmed Lieutenant 
Jan. 8, 1799, and acted in that capacity in 
the Albacore sloop, Dromedary store-ship, 
and Powerful 74. In the boats of the last 
he was frequently engaged with the 
enemy’s gun-vessels near Cadiz. On the 
24th March, 1804, he was appointed to the 
command of a signal station on Foulness 
island; on the llth June, 1805, to the 
Vesuvius bomb ; and on the 27th Sept. 
following to the command of the Carrier 
cutter in the North Sea. In that vessel, 
with two other cutters under his orders, 
he took three privateers, and recaptured 
and destroyed several vessels near the 
Texel in Jan. and Feb. 1807. In Sept. fol- 
fowing he assisted at the capture of Heli- 
goland, and was sent home with the des- 
patches relating it. On the fall of 
Copenhagen he navigated to England the 
Danish line of battle ship Justitia. After 
a few months of half pay, he was nominated 
by the Admiralty acting Captain of the 
Eurydice 24, in which he escorted a con- 
voy to the Spanish patriots; and on the 
12th Nov. 1808, to the command of the 
Mistletoe schooner of 8 guns, which he 
fitted out-at Bermuda. The latter vessel 
was employed in protecting the British 
interests in the Rio de la Plata; and on 
the deposition of the Brazilian viceroy, 
consequent on the revolution of 1810, he 
took charge of his Excellency’s family and 
conveyed them, with several other persons 
of distinction, to Monte Video. On leav- 
ing for England in 1811, he received the 
thorough approval of the Commander-in- 
chief, Vice-Adm. Hon. Michael De Courcy, 
and the public thanks of all the British sub- 
jects in Buenos Ayres, with strong expres- 
sions of gratitude on the part of the natives. 
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He was made Commander on the Ist 
Feb. 1812 ; and on the 29th October 1813, 
was appointed to the Regulus 44, in which, 
after serving in the North Sea, he sailed 
in April 1814 to Bermuda, and later in 
the same year was employed in several 
incidents of the war with America. On 
the 22d Aug. he commanded a division of 
armed boats at the destruction of Com- 
modore Barney’s flotilla up the Patuxent ; 
on the 12th Sept. he commanded a di- 
vision of seamen at the defeat of the 
enemy near Baltimore; and in the follow- 
ing spring shared in a variety of expedi- 
tions on the coast of Georgia, where he 
commanded the force employed at the 
capture of the town of Frederica and the 
islarid of St. Simon’s. On the 9th April, 
1815, he was appointed by Sir Alexander 
Cochrane to command the (late American) 
frigate President. He was confirmed in 
the rank of Commander June 13, 1815; 
and on the 4th of the same month was 
nominated a Companion of the Bath. He 
accepted the retirement as Captain Oct. 1, 
1846 ; and was promoted to Rear-Admi- 
ral on the 6th Nov. 1850. 

Admiral Ramsay married, on the 23d 
Jan. 1800, and had issue five sons and 
three daughters. The eldest son is a Cap- 
tain in the Bengal army ; another, John- 
Douglas, is a Lieutenant R.N. ; and Alex- 
ander, the youngest, a First Lieutenant 
R.M. (1841). His second daughter is the 
wife of Capt. Wm. Milner Neville Stuart, 
of the Bengal establishment. 


Rrear-Apm. Gour.y. 

Aug. 29. At Gosport, aged 88, Rear- 
Admiral John Gourly. 

He entered the navy Feb. 17, 1781, as 
ordinary on board the Belle Poule 38, and 
in the same year was present at the cap- 
ture of the Cologne privateer of 32 guns, 
and in Sir Hyde Parker’s action off the 
Dogger Bank. He subsequently joined in 
succession the Scipio, Dictator 64, Eliza- 
beth 74, Goliath 74, Chichester, Victory 
100, Bedford 74, and Duke 98. At the 
commencement of the war in 1793 he 
sailed for the Mediterranean in the Alcide 
74, and having been again transferred to 
the Victory he was made Lieutenant by 
commission dated Sept. 13, in the same 
year. He was then sent to command a 
floating battery of five guns, stationed in 
the north-west arm of the harbour of Tou- 
lon: from which he opened fire with such 
effect upon a neighbouring encampment, 
that three field batteries were set up to 
sink his vessel, and they continued to can- 
nonade her until, having received about 
40 shots under water, and more than 60 
above, she went down with her colours 
nailed to her tottering mast. 
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After cruizing in command of the Vigi- 
lant of 10 guns, and co-operating in the 
reduction of San Fiorenza and Calvi, Mr. 
Gourly joined the Britannia 100, bearing 
the flag of Vice-Admiral W. Hotham, by 
whom, on 8 Nov. 1794, he was placed in 
command of the Vanneau armed brig; in 
which, after various active service, parti- 
cularly at the capture of the island of Ca- 
praja, he was wrecked near Porto Ferrajo 
towards the close of 1796. In 1797 he was 
appointed to the Thunder bomb, and en- 
gaged in the two bombardments of Cadiz. 
From June 1798 to April 1802 he had 
charge of the Fortitude a prison ship at 
Portsmouth ; and from April 1803 to June 
1805 the command of the Mary tender. 
Tn 1806 he became signal-Lieutenant to 
Rear-Adm. James Vasham, whose flag was 
then in the Texel, in the North Sea: and 
about the end of 1807 he returned to the 
Mediterranean in the Trident 64, and was 
sent from Malta to the coast of Barbary in 
command of the Tuscan brig. In Sept. 
1808 he was appointed by the Admiralty 
to command the San Juan, formerly a 
Spanish 74, lying at Gibraltar; and in 
Nov. was removed to the acting-Captaincy 
of the Atlas 74, bearing the flag of Rear- 
Adm. J. C. Purvis, whom he assisted in 
equipping the Spanish men-of-war at Cadiz, 
and in removing them out of the reach of 
the invading French army. In March 1809 
he returned to Gibraltar, where he under- 
took the superintendence of the dockyard, 
the victualling office, and other naval esta- 
blishments, and was most busily and use- 
fully employed until obliged to invalid in 
June 1810. In Feb. 1812 he returned to 
full pay, and, under the orders of the Ad- 
miralty, raised about 200 men and boys 
from the Scotch fisheries. From Sept. 1814 
to Sept. 1815 he commanded the Pelorus 
28 on the coast of Ireland. He acquired 
Post rank Jan. 1, 1817; accepted the re- 
tirement Oct. 1, 1846, but was advanced 
to Rear-Admiral in 1851. 

He published in 1838 a work ‘‘ On the 
great Evils of Impressment.” His only son, 
Lieut. John Gourly, R.N. was drowned 
Dec. 18, 1815, while endeavouring to save 
the life of a boy in Loch End, near Edin- 
burgh. 


Captain Dickinson, R.N. 

July 30. At Greenwich Hospital, aged 68, 
Captain Thomas Dickinson, R.N. one of 
the Captains of that establishment. 

Capt. Dickinson was a native of Hamp- 
shire. He entered the Navy in Feb. 1796 
as third-class boy on board the Invincible 
74, Capt. Wm. Cayley, on the West India 
station ; whence, after witnessing the re- 
duction of St. Lucie and Trinidad, he 
invalided home, in July 1799. He after- 
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wards served as midshipman in the Dread- 
nought 98, from July 1801 to Oct. 1805, 
and was frequently and very actively em- 
ployed against the enemy in the boats of 
that ship. His last Captain in her was 
Lord Collingwood, whom he accompanied 
into the Royal Sovereign, and consequently 
assisted in the victory of Trafalgar, where 
he was wounded, and gained his Lieu- 
tenancy. ‘After the battle (wrote his 
Lordship to the first Lord of the Admi- 
ralty,) I gave acting orders to young men 
who were recommended to me for their 
activity, and amongst others to a Mr. 
Dickinson, whom I found in the Dread- 
nought, and took with me to the Royal 
Sovereign, because he had more know- 
ledge of his profession than is usual, and 
seemed to be the spirit of the ship when 
anything was to be done.”’ 

As he had not passed his examination 
his rank as Lieutenant was not confirmed 
by the Admiralty until the 15th Aug. 
1806, at which date he was still with Lord 
Collingwood in the Ocean 98. In Nov. 
following his Lordship appointed him to 
be First Lieutenant of the Active 38, from 
which he removed in Aug. 1809 to the 
Rattler 18, and in June 18]2 to the An- 
dromache 38. On the 23d Oct. 1813 he 
was first Lieutenant at the capture of La 
Trave of 44 guns, in which he received 
several wounds, his thigh and knee being 
broken, and his head severely contused, 
and was consequently for seven months 
in hospital at Plymouth. At the end of 
that period he was discharged as incurable, 
and it was not uutil two years later that 
he was enabled to serve again. He was 
promoted to the rank of Commander 
June 15, 1814; and on the 2d Dec. 1815 
a pension of 150/. was assigned to him for 
his wounds. 

He was not again employed until 1829, 
when he was appointed to the command 
of the Lightning 18, on the South Ameri- 
can station; where, for six months, he 
acted as senior officer in the Rio de la 
Plata, and during that period, with the 
assistance of the British Vice-Consul, 
effected a reconciliation between Generals 
Lavalleja and Fructuoso Riviera, whose 
contention for the Presidency of Monte 
Video had brought about a state of things 
very inimical to the commercial interests 
of Great Britain. 

In Dec. 1830, while refitting at Rio de 
Janeiro on his return from a voyage to 
the Pacific, Capt. Dickinson heard first of 
the loss of H.M. frigate Thetis, which had 
struck against the cliffs of Cape Frio, on 
the coast of Brazil, and gone down in deep 
water with 810,000 dollars on board. For 


the next fourteen months he was inde- 
fatigably engaged, in the face of unparal- 
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leled difficulties, in endeavouring to rescue 
this treasure, and his consummate mecha- 
nical and nautical skill succeeded in reco- 
vering all the guns and stores, and about 
600,000 dollars. He was then relieved 
by Capt. the Hon. J. F. F. de Ros, in the 
Algerine 10, who, availing himself of the 
machinery already constructed, rescued 
150,000 dollars more. Capt. Dickinson 
returned to England with a constitution 
broken by the fatigue he had undergone, 
and years elapsed before he was restored 
to comparative health. He paid off the 
Lightning on the 13th Sept. 1832, and on 
the 29th Nov. following was made Post 
Captain. Beyond his promotion, however, 
he derived no reward from government 
for the recovered treasure, though he never 
relinquished his claim, which only a week 
before his death was urged upon the House 
of Commons on the motion of Admiral 
Walcott, and negatived by a majority of 
one only. In 1842 the Society of Arts 
presented to him a gold medal, in appro- 
bation of his ingenuity evinced at Cape 
Frio in converting tanks into diving bells. 
He had previously received from the same 
institution in 1825 their gold Vulcan medal 
for his mode of applying percussion powder 
to the discharge of ships’ guns. His ship’s 
company presented to him a sword and 
pair of epaulettes, in token of their grati- 
tude for his unceasing care of their health 
and safety during their dangerous and 
laborious exertions. He published, as a 
book, a very interesting “‘ Narrative of the 
Operation for the Recovery of the Public 
Stores and Treasure sunk in H.M.S. 
Thetis,’’ &c. 

Captain Dickinson was admitted into 
the Royal Hospital at Greenwich on the 
26th Aug. 1847. 





CapTrain MAnsEL, R.N. 

Sept. 1. On board the St. Vincent 101, 
on her passage from the Baltic with Rus- 
sian prisoners of war, George Mansel, esq. 
Captain R.N. and K.L.H. 

He entered the navy on the 30th of May, 
1808, as a first-class volunteer on board 
the Venerable 74, in which ship, bearing 
the flag of Sir Richard Strachan, he accom- 
panied the expedition of 1809 to Wal- 
cheren. After cruizing for some time in 
the Eliza tender, Lieut.-Commander N. 
Kortright, he became attached in July 
1811 to the Surveillante 38, Capt. Sir 
George R. Collier, under whom he served 
in co-operation with the patriots on the 
north coast of Spain, until transferred as 
midshipman, about March 1812, to the 
San Domingo 74, successively the flag-ship 
of Sir R. Strachan and Sir John B, War- 
ren in the North Sea and North America ; 
he continued on the latter station in the 
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Colibri sloop, Nymph 38, Albion 72, and 
Tonnant 80, until the summer of 1815, 
and he then for a week or two joined 
the Royal Sovereign 100, on the Channel 
station. In July 1816 he sailed for the 
Mediterranean in the Queen Charlotte 
100, bearing the flag of Lord Exmouth, 
who, on their arrival, nominated him 
Lieutenant of the Minden 74, Capt. W. 
Paterson, a capacity in which he took 
part in the bombardment of Algiers ; he 
returned home shortly afterwards in the 
Queen Charlotte, and was paid off, but 
he did not succeed in obtaining his official 
promotion until the 29th Jan. 1821. 

On the 24th July, 1824, he was ap- 
pointed to the Valorous sloop, Capt. the 
Earl of Huntingdon, fitting for the Ja- 
maica station, where, on the 2nd Dec. 1826, 
he was made Commander in the store and 
hospital ship Magnificent, at Port Royal. 
Having returned home about the com- 
mencement of 1828, Captain Mansel on a 
subsequent occasion proceeded to the Me- 
diterranean, and there during the opera- 
tions of the French against Algiers per- 
formed such good service as to lead to 
his being invested (14th Nov. 1831) with 
the order of the Legion of Honour. On 
the 20th April, 1840, he was appointed to 
the Wasp 16; and on the 28th of Sept. 
in that year, as a reward for his services at 
the capture of Sidon, he was advanced to 
postrank. Inthe November following he 
witnessed the fall of St. Jeand’Acre. On 
the 9th Jan. 1841, he was appointed to 
the Powerful 84, on the Mediterranean 
station, from whence he returned in the 
following September; on the 14th Dec. 
1844 to the Actzon 26, as senior officer on 
the coast of Africa, which he paid off on 
the 11th Feb. 1848. On the 28th of 
April, 1854, he was again appointed to the 
Powerful 84, at Portsmouth, and whilst 
fitting her out for the war service he was 
transferred to the St. Vincent 101, to go 
to the Baltic with French troops. 





Masor-Genera Busu, K.H. 

Aug. 27. In Cadogan Place, of cholera, 
after an illness of three days, Major-Gene- 
ral William Bush, Inspecting Field Officer 
of the London District. 

This distinguished officer was the young- 
est son of Thomas Bush, esq. of Bradford, 
for many years an active magistrate of 
Wiltshire, and who served the office of 
High Sheriff for that county in the year 
1804. He entered the army in 1808, as 
Cornet in the 2nd Dragoon Guards (Queen’s 
Bays), in which regiment he rose to the 
rank of Captain, and served with his corps 
in the Walcheren Expedition in 1809. At 
a later period he exchanged into the 21st 
Light Dragoons. He went with this regi- 
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ment to the Cape of Good Hope, and was 
detached with his troop several months on 
the Caffir frontier. During the predatory 
war in Caffraria, the life of Captain Bush, 
and the success of the troop under his 
command, were frequently in imminent 
peril, from the treacherous and stealthy 
incursions of the natives. Having termi- 
nated this difficult service, he sailed with 
the 21st for India, and after attaining the 
rank of Major unattached, he exchanged 
to the 99th, and took the command of the 
Depdt in Ireland. In course of time he 
was appointed Lieut.-Colonel of the 1st 
West India regiment, and sailed for the 
West Indies, where he remained several 
years in the unhealthy stations of St. 
Lucia, Demerara, and Trinidad. He suf- 
fered much from the epidemic diseases of 
this climate, and had the great misfortune 
to lose his wife, who died of yellow fever 
at Demerara, in the year 1841]. 

At the time Colonel Bush took the com- 
mand of his regiment in the West Indies, 
every effort was being made by the British 
Government to suppress that abominable 
traffic the slave trade. Several vessels 
laden with native Africans were captured 
by the British cruisers, and after these 
slaves had passed the Mixed Commissions 
of Sierra Leone and Cuba, and been by 
them declared to be free, they were per- 
mitted voluntarily to enlist in West India 
regiments, and the African corps. Up- 
wards of 200 of these native, or as they 
were termed original, Africans, enlisted in 
Col. Bush’s regiment, at that time (May, 
1837) stationed at St. Joseph’s, Demerara. 
All the old soldiers in the island were then 
embarked to St. Lucia and Dominica (with 
the exception of five, the band, six officers, 
and their servants), and with this aid alone 
were 205 newly-imported Africans to be 
organized. In consequence of the old 
soldiers being withdrawn to other islands, 
these recruits were the only disposable 
force to take the requisite guard, and were 
obliged to be resorted to for that purpose. 
Nevertheless all seemed to work well, all 
appeared to be quiet, contented, and 
happy. Among the recruits was a man of 
gigantic stature, six feet six inches high, 
who had been a chief in Africa, and who 
had great influence over his countrymen. 
From some cause which has never been 
clearly ascertained, this man organized an 
insurrection, not only among the recruits, 
but the African settlers in the island. This 
revolt had been so secretly and cautiously 
concocted, that Colonel Bush, although 
extremely vigilant, from the deep responsi- 
bility which rested on him, had no suspi- 
cion of it. In the night, however, of June 
18th, 1837, he was awoke from his bed by 
the orderly serjeant, and on inquiring what 
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was the matter, he said that ‘‘ all the re- 
cruits had turned out; had taken all the 
arms and ammunition; were intending to 
murder all the officers and white people, 
set fire to the barracks, and then return to 
Guinea.’’ The Colonel, as soon as he was 
dressed, rushed out with his sword drawn, 
and called the adjutant (who assembled the 
other young subalterns), then he ran to the 
spot where all the recruits were assembled 
en masse singing the most wild and savage 
songs, and exciting their comrades to the 
native strain of 


Dong karree O ley 

(Let us go and kill and slay), 
O lun beeree O fey 

(We are ready to obey). 


Colonel Bush roared out to the recruits 
to go to their barracks and put down their 
arms, running towards them, under the 
impression that if they once knew his 
voice all would be well; but when within 
25 yards, he was received with four shots 
fired at him, which induced him to halt, 
and he then found his adjutant, Lieut. 
Bentley, close behind him. A regular 
volley of about 40 shots were then fired 
at these two officers. There were provi- 
dentially several large box trees above their 
heads, which plainly showed that the re- 
cruits had levelled too high, and thus they 
were preserved almost miraculously from 
being murdered, and torn limb from 
limb, according to the old custom, by 
those deluded creatures. Colonel Bush 
and Lieutenant Bentley then retired to the 
stables, through which (being built of 
wood) several shots were fired. The latter 
mounted his horse and gallopped through 
the barrack-yard to St. James’s, a distance 
of nine miles, to procure assistance, the 
recruits attempting to stop him, and firing 
several shots without effect. Colonel Bush, 
aided by the darkness of the morning, 
crawled through some high guinea grass 
at the back of the officers’ range of bar- 
racks, and thus eluded the pursuit of the 
recruits, and speedily reached the special 
magistrate’s house. He called him up, 
and accompanied him to the police station, 
distant about a quarter of a mile. The 
magistrate furnished Colonel Bush with a 
musket and twenty rounds of ammunition, 
and he, the police officer, and an old sol- 
dier (each having procured a musket), 
rapidly returned towards the barracks, 
meeting Lieut. Doran, who also had a gun. 
The Colonel then arranged his little party 
(four only with himself) on the rising 
ground within forty yards of the main body 
of the recruits, who were singing, yelling, 
and firing at the hospital, and just going 
to set it on fire, the patients escaping in 
all directions. Here he kept up an inde- 
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pendent fire on the recruits for some mi- 
nutes, which was duly returned, until at 
length three of the revolters were lying 
dead and several wounded. The mutineers 
thus frustrated in their design, appalled 
by the dead and wounded, and, from the 
darkness of the early hour of the morning, 
not knowing what numbers were opposed 
to them, sought refuge in the woods. 
Three of them were killed on the parade- 
ground, eighteen died in the woods and 
hospital of their wounds, and six strangled 
themselves in the woods. Four of the 
ringleaders were afterwards brought to a 
court-martial, three of whom were sen- 
tenced to death and shot, the other trans- 
ported for life. The suppression of this 
fearful mutiny is entirely attributable to 
the intrepidity of Colonel Bush, and to 
that presence of mind which, under the 
most trying emergencies, never forsook 
him. His firmness and decision hence- 
forth gave him the complete ascendancy 
over those untutored Africans, and his 
kindness to them gained their affection. 
He brought into order and first rate dis- 
cipline 1,200 uncivilised recruits. 

As a reward for these meritorious ser- 
vices the Duke of Wellington removed 
him from the West Indies to home service, 
and appointed him Inspecting Field Officer 
of the Leeds district. A vacancy after- 
wards occurring in the London district he 
was removed to it, and he held this ap- 
pointment to the time of his death. 

Although a strict disciplinarian, and 
rigid in the enforcement of his orders, yet 
his zeal for the best interests of those 
under his command, and his engaging 
manners, gained their respect and affec- 
tion. Devoted to the service of his country, 
and having spent nearly his whole life in 
active duty in the four quarters of the 
globe, being also (in addition to his great 
experience) endowed with a vigorous and 
cultivated mind, his opinion was sought 
by the highest military authorities, to 
whom the strict and conscientious dis- 
charge of all his several duties was well 
known. 

Major-General Bush married first Mary, 
only daughter of the Rev. Mr. Seddon, by 
whom he had issue a son and two daugh- 
ters. The son was in the army, and died 
on his passage home from the West Indies. 
The elder daughter married first John 
Alleyne Holder, esq., and secondly the 
Rev. F. J. Harward, by both of whom she 
has issue. The younger daughter married 
Major Deverell, by whom she has several 
children. The General married secondly 
Mary, eldest daughter of John Wilson, 
esq. Seacroft Hall, Yorkshire, who sur- 
vives him. 
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Masor-GEnERAL CARLYON. 

July 4. At his seat, Tregrehan, Corn- 
wall, in his 71st year, Major-General Ed- 
ward Carlyon, a magistrate for the counties 
of Cornwall and Devon. 

He was the younger son of Thomas 
Carlyon, esq. of Tregrehan, High Sheriff 
of Cornwall in 1802, (descended from the 
Carlyons of Carlyon near Truro, and the 
representative of the ancient family of Tre- 
denham in the same county,) by his cousin 
Mary, only daughter and heir of William 
Carlyon, esq. of St. Austell. 

He entered the army in 1803, as Ensign 
in the 66th Foot. During ten years he 
was employed in a variety of services in 
India, and accompanied his regiment in 
the expedition under Sir David Ochterlony 
against Nepaul, in 1816 and 1817, for 
which campaign he received a medal. On 
the reduction of the second battalion of 
his regiment he was placed on half-pay in 
1817. He was promoted to the rank of 
Colonel in 1846, and to that of Major- 
General in 1854. 

His benevolent efforts in the institution 
of an Infant Orphan Asylum for tie daugh- 
ters of British officers in India are still 
duly appreciated. 

He succeeded to the family estates on 
the death of his brother William Carlyon, 
esq. barrister-at-law, who died unmarried 
in 1841. 

He married Anna-Maria, elder daughter 
of Admiral Spry, of Place and Tregolls ; 
and by that lady, who died only three 
weeks before him, he had issue ten sons 
and one daughter. The eldest son, Major 
Thomas Tristram Spry Carlyon, of the 
3d Dragoon Guards, and formerly of Christ 
church, Oxford, is his successor; the 
second, Edward-Augustus, late of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, is a barrister-at-law ; 
the third, George-Gwavas, a Captain in 
the Ist Foot, now in Turkey; and the 
fourth, Richard-Hawkins, was an officer in 
the Royal Artillery, and is deceased. 





Rev. Cuarwes Joun Riptey, M.A. 

Oct. 8. At his house at West Harling, 
Norfolk, the Rev. Charles John Ridley, 
M.A. Rector of that parish, and Senior 
Fellow of University college, Oxford. 

Mr. Ridley was uncle to the present 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, Bart. being 
the fifth son of the second Baronet of 
that name by Sarah, daughter and sole 
heir of Benjamin Colborne, esq. of Bath. 
He was the last surviving brother of the 
late Lord Colborne, and maternal uncle of 
the late Earl of Eldon. 

Mr. Charles Ridley came to Oxford as 
a@ commoner of University college, and 
was matriculated Nov. 8, 1809, being then 
seventeen years of age. In Easter Term 
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1813 he appeared in the class list in 
Literis Humanioribus, and took the de- 
gree of B.A. June 9 following. He was 
elected a Fellow of University Oct. 30, 
1813, and proceeded M.A. as a grand com- 
pounder Oct. 31, 1817. In 1822 he was 
elected Professor of Anglo-Saxon on Dr. 
Rawlinson’s foundation, which office he 
held for five years, the statutable tenure, 
when he was succeeded by Mr. Johnson 
of Wadham, elder brother of the present 
Dean of Wells. 

Mr. Ridley may have been considered 
an almost constant resident in the Uni- 
versity, spending his vacations on the 
continent, at his living, or in London. He 
was a kind-hearted man, a well-informed 
and accomplished gentleman, an agreeable 
and convivial companion, and a thorough 
Whig. He was, however, much attached 
to the University; and, although in theory, 
and by every vote he gave, opposed to the 
authorities, he still trembled at the as- 
cendancy his party had atchieved, and 
more than doubted the result of their 
recent victory. 

It should be recorded that Mr. Ridley 
had been for some years Librarian of Uni- 
versity college, and that he has left to that 
society, for the use of their library, a 
legacy of 1007. Nor must it be forgotten 
that he was ‘‘ Provincial Grand Master of 
the Freemasons of Oxfordshire,’’ as well 
as “Grand Superintendent of the Pro- 
vince of Oxford,” offices, we imagine, 
of great importance in the eyes of the 
fraternity. 





Cuar.es Powtett Rusnwortrh, Esa. 

Oct. 15. At his house in Queen Anne 
Street, Cavendish Square, Charles Powlett 
Rushworth, esq. M.A. Senior Commis- 
sioner of Inland Revenue. 

He was the second son of Edward Rush- 
worth, esq. of Faringford Hill, in the Isle of 
Wight, M.P. for Newport, I.W. (formerly 
a member of Trinity College, Oxford, and 
in deacon’s orders, which occasioned his 
removal from the House of Commons, 
upon the bill brought in to exclude Horne 
Tooke, and which of course took effect 
upon many others who had entered the 
church, and like himself afterwards changed 
their intentions and their profession). His 
mother was the Hon. Miss Holmes, one of 
the daughters and co-heiresses of Lord 
Holmes. At the age of 15 Mr. Charles 
Rushworth stood for and obtained a fel- 
lowship of St. John’s College, as founder’s 
kin; this was in 1806. He proceeded to 
his degrees, B.A. Feb. 8, 1812, M.A. Oct. 
17, 1814, and shortly after, having, on the 
28th Oct. 1815, married Mary Elizabeth, 
second daughter of the late Sir Everard 
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Home, Bart. F.R.S. he quitted the uni- 
versity. 

Having in 1818 obtained a seat at the 
Board of Commissioners of Taxes, Mr. 
Rushworth from that time to the day of 
his death resided in London, and was an 
active member of the Board, constant in 
his attendance and diligent in the discharge 
of his official duties. He was a great fa- 
vourite with his colleagues, as with his 
acquaintance generally, for he was a high- 
spirited, open-hearted, liberal gentleman, 
incapable of dissimulation, sincere in his 
attachments, kind and courteous to all. 
In politics Mr. Rushworth was a Con- 
servative, in religion a firm Protestant ; 
in public life an honest, zealous, and effi- 
cient servant to his country, and in private 
an indulgent parent, a considerate master, 
and a generous friend. 

He leaves a family, both sons and 
daughters, one of the former, like his 
father, being a Fellow of St. John’s. 





Epwin T. Crarer, Esa. 

Sept. 23. At Clapham, after a week’s 
illness, Edwin Turner Crafer, esq. Assis- 
tant Clerk in the Treasury, and private se- 
cretary to the Right Hon. W. G. Hayter, 

Mr. Crafer was the younger son of an 
old officer of the Treasury, of 50 years’ 
service, and four of whose sons have risen 
to high stations in that department. Mr. 
Charles L. Crafer is the principal clerk 
for Colonial business, and two other 
brothers Mr. Thomas J. Crafer and Mr. 
Frederick Crafer are head clerks of the Es- 
timate and Commissariat divisions of the 
Treasury. 

The deceased, Mr. Edwin T. Crafer, 
entered the service as a junior clerk in 
1624. His intelligence and assiduity were 
noticed by Mr. Ellice, who in his political 
secretaryship (1831-2) promoted him, 
though young in years, to an assistant 
clerkship. He acted as private secre- 
tary successively to Lord Stanley of Al- 
derley, Sir D. Le Marchant, Sir John 
Young, the late Mr. Tufnell, Sir T. Fre- 
mantle, and Mr. Forbes Mackenzie, under 
the succeeding Administrations of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel and Lord Derby ; and, lastly, to 
Mr. Hayter. Such confidences on the part 
of public men of opposite politics, and such 
trustworthiness and fidelity of a private 
secretary, are alike honourable in both re- 
lations, and perhaps could not co-exist in 
any other country. Mr. Crafer’s duties 
to his many and different political su- 
periors were discharged with rare intelli- 
gence. He was true to every master. 
Like the Duke of Wellington, in his pub- 
lic capacity he knew no other power or 
— save that of his Sovereign. When 
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a fresh political party in the State replaced 
a fallen Administration, the private secre- 
tary continued his duties all the same to 
the successor as to the predecessor. He 
kept the confidence ofall from all. None 
even ever suspected his faithfulness, and 
he was unreservedly entrusted with all the 
secrets of his office and of his employer. 
In common sense and quick perception of 
right and wrong he had no equal in his vo- 
cation. Duty was the compass of all his 
official conduct, and he was also deeply 
respected in all the private relations of life. 

Mr. Edwin Crafer, in full health and 
middle time of life, was unhappily seized 
with symptoms of Asiatic cholera on Sa- 
turday, the 16th Sept. On that evening, 
after his return home to Clapham from the 
Treasury, premonitory symptoms attacked 
him. Nevertheless, from a sense of duty, 
in charge of the official correspondence, 
and for communication with Mr. Hayter, 
in Paris, he unfortunately came to White- 
hall for a short time, early returning home. 
It appears that he survived the worst at- 
tacks of his dire disease, but never rallied 
or overcame the extreme prostration of his 
nervous system. He expired onthe night 
of the following Saturday. A widow and 
eight young children survive his irrepara- 
ble loss. His salary, after 30 years of ser- 
vice, did not exceed 630/, per annum—viz. 
4802. as an assistant clerk in the Treasury, 
and 150/. as private secretary to Mr. Hay- 
ter.— Observer. 





Georce Leirn Rovupe.t, M.D., F.R.S. 
Sept. 29. In Welbeck street, of cholera, 
after a few hours’ illness, aged 57, George 
Leith Roupell, M.D. Fellow of the College 
of Physicians of London and of the Royal 
Society, Physician te St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, Consulting Physician to the 
Dreadnought Hospital Ship, &c. &c. 

Dr. Roupell was born on the 18th Sept. 
1797, the eldest son of George Boone Rou- 
pell, esq. one of the Masters in Chancery, by 
Frances-Browne, youngest daughter of 
Robert M’Culloch, esq. of Charlton, Kent. 
The family, which was originally of Hesse 
Cassell, came to England in the reign of 
William 1II., Captain Roupell being an 
officer in the Guards attendant on that 
sovereign. 

Dr. Roupell graduated at Caius college, 
Cambridge, M.B. 1820, M.D. 1828. He 
was elected a Fellow of the College of 
Physicians in 1826. He occupied for many 
years the chair of Materia Medica in the 
school attached to St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, and was formerly Physician to the 
Foundling Hospital. 

As an author, he had written on Typhus 
Fever, on Cholera, and on the Effects of 
Poison. 
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We find the following tribute to his 
memory in the Lancet : 

“To every one he was kind, affable, and 
generous; the feeling, humane physician, 
the perfect gentleman. Although not of 
robust constitution, Dr. Roupell could 
endure a considerable amount of mental 
and bodily labour. His great activity, his 
simple and temperate habits, and his con- 
stant cheerfulness of disposition, gave 
promise of a lengthened honourable career. 
The committee of the Holloway and 
North Islington Dispensary have passed 
this resolution, “‘ That this meeting desires 
to express its deep sense of the loss the 
charity has sustained by the lamented 
death of its senior Consulting Physician, 
Dr. Roupell. He took a warm interest in 
the affairs of the institution, to which he 
was a liberal contributor; and when the 
epidemic prevailed in 1849, he suggested 
the formation of a convalescent fund for 
supplying patients recovering from sick- 
ness with wine and nourishing food, which 
has since proved a great boon to the 
suffering poor. His eminent talents, agree- 
able manners, and affectionate disposition, 
were highly appreciated by the several 
members of the medical staff, who, with 
the committee and the governors at large, 
sincerely lament his loss.’’ 

We believe Dr. Roupell was unmarried; 
but he has left several younger brothers, 
of whom the eldest, Robert Prioleau Rou- 
pell, esq. is one of her Majesty’s Counsel, 
and a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 





Joun Tuomas Cooper, Esa. 

Sept. 24. At his residence in the Black- 
friars’ Road, in the 65th year, John Thomas 
Cooper, esq. 

Mr. Cooper was educated for the medical 
profession, and, entering it early in life, he 
for some time pursued his course as a ge- 
neral practitioner ; but, finding himself un- 
equal to the fatigue and anxiety attendant 
upon general practice, he relinquished it 
for the purpose of devoting himself entirely 
to the science of chemistry. After some 
years of incessant application to the pur- 
suits of practical chemistry with a zeal 
that never knew abatement, he joined the 
late Frederick Tyrrell, esq. in his Alders- 
gate School of Medicine, where Mr. Cooper 
filled the Chemical Chair; and subsequently 
became the colleague of Messrs. Grainger 
in the Webb Street School of Anatomy 
and Chemistry. In both these schools he 
was eminently successful, and acquired the 
confidence of his colleagues and a consider- 
able class of pupils. He was particularly 
remarkable for his perspicuous manner of 
elucidating his subject, and for the most 
patient investigation. 

On the separation of the latter school 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XLII. 
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Mr. Cooper relinquished public teaching 
and confined himself to experimental tests 
in his laboratory. As a sound practical 
chemist few men have stood higher in the 
esteem of those conversant with that branch 
of science. During the last two years of 
his life his time was principally directed to 
the investigation and improvement of ma- 
nufactures in connection with thearts. He 
died after an illness of long suffering, leav- 
ing a son and daughter surviving. His 
remains were interred in Norwood Ceme- 
tery, followed by his relatives and some of 
his earliest friends, to whom his memory 
will be endeared by the recollection of his 
acquirements and unostentatious character. 





J. E. WinTeRsBoTTOoM, Esa. 

July 4. At Rhodes, of cholera, James 
Edward Winterbottom, esq. of East Wood- 
hay, Hants, M.B., Fellow of the Geo- 
graphical, Linnzean, and other scientific 
societies. 

This gentleman was a son of the late 
Dr. Winterbottom of Reading. He was 
educated for the medical profession, and 
took the degree of B.M. at Oxford in 1825. 
He never, however, practised medicine. 
In 1846, 1847, and 1848, he travelled in 
India, and, in conjunction with Capt. 
Strachey, made a number of valuable ob- 
servations on the natural history of the 
districts through which he travelled, and 
brought home an extensive collection of 
plants. Though not a large contributor 
to the literature of science, he was well 
known in the natural history circles of 
London as possessed of a varied and ex- 
tended acquaintance with the sciences of 
zoology and botany. 

He had been travelling for some months 
in the East, had visited Upper Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria, and was making his 
way from Beyrout to Constantinople, when 
he was seized, at Rhodes, with the disease 
which seems to be now prevailing over the 
whole world, and died after a short illness. 





Witt1aM Brockepon, Esa. F.R.S. 

Aug. 29. At his residence in Devon- 
shire-street, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
in his 67th year, William Brockedon, esq. 
F.R.S. a Member of the Academies of 
the Fine Arts at Florence and Rome. 

Mr. Brockedon was born at Totnes in 
Devonshire on the 13th Oct. 1787. His 
father, who was a watchmaker, was a 
native of Kingsbridge in the same county, 
where, and in the adjoining town of Dod- 
brook, his family had been resident, and 
holding a mill or other property from the 
reign of Henry 1V. His school education, 
which was received from Mr. Dawe at 
Totnes, was limited to writing and arith- 
metic; but his — was developed 
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under the care of his father, a man of 
vigorous understanding, to whose instruc- 
tion the son’s character and taste for 
mechanism were due. When only four- 
teen years of age Mr. Brockedon had to 
take the direction of the watchmaking 
business, his father dying after a twelve- 
months’ illness in 1802 ; and, having seen 
the course of London practice for six 
months, he managed the business at Tot- 
nes on behalf of his mother for five years 
longer. 

At the expiration of that period some 
of his sketches were shown to Mr. Froude, 
then and now Archdeacon of Totnes, who 
liberally aided Mr. Brockedon’s establish- 
ment as a student in the Royal Academy 
of Arts in London. He arrived in the 
metropolis for the second time in 1809, 
took an apartment at first at 12, Frith 
Street, Soho, and worked so assiduously, 
sometimes making a full-size drawing 
finished in chalk from an antique bust at 
the single evening sitting, that he was able 
to produce in the Exhibition of 1812 two 
portraits, one being of Governor Holds- 
worth, In 1813 he exhibited ‘a portrait 
of Miss S. Booth as Juliet,’’ which pro- 
cured him the favourable attention of his 
fellow artists. In 1814 he removed to 
36, Newman Street, and exhibited, be- 
sides portraits, ‘‘ Ossian relating the Fall 
of Oscar,’’ in oil, and “ Adam and Eve 
lamenting over the corpse of Abel,’’ in 
plaster, which had been submitted for the 
medal of the Academy. In common with 
a crowd of artists he visited the gallery at 
the Louvre before the dispersion of its 
contents in 1815, and took the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Belgium. The results 
of his expedition appear to have been 
another effort for the gold medal in sculp- 
ture exhibited in 1818, the subject being 
the “ Judgment of Paris,” and the deve- 
lopement of his ambition to become the 
historical painter of England. Soon after 
his return he painted the large picture of 
“ Daniel’s acquittal of Susanna,’’ now in 
the Crown Court of the castle at Exeter ; 
“ The Resurrection of the Widow’s Son,”’ 
which obtained a premium of a hundred 
guineas from the Directors of the British 
Institution, 1818, and which was placed 
in the church at Dartmouth through 
Governor Holdsworth ; ‘* Moses receiving 
the Tables of the Law, 1819;’’ ‘ Jere- 
miah ;’’ ‘‘ The Institution of the Sacra- 
ment” (1823); ‘*The Repentance of 
Peter ’’ and ‘‘ The Transfiguration.’’ The 
last was presented on behalf of the archi- 
tect, the late Mr. J. B. Papworth, to 
St. John’s Church, then being erected 
from his designs at Cheltenham. Seven 
years were devoted by him to the produc- 
tion of these works, when his good sense 
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perceived that pictures on enormous can- 
vasses were neither requisite to a reputa- 
tion, nor likely to reward their authors. 
During that period, however, he had 
patented, while living in Poland Street in 
1819, the scheme of using drilled gems in 
wire-drawing, and revisited Paris in con- 
nection with that plan, which is univer- 
sally adopted, but did not fully remune- 
rate its inventor, in consequence of the 
difficulty of detecting the violation of a 
patent. In 1821 he married Miss Eliza- 
beth Graham, and accompanied her on a 
tour, in which he visited Naples, Venice, 
Florence, where his son was born, the 
Tyrol, the Rhine, and Belgium, after 
having spent one winter at Rome, where 
he painted “The Vision of Chariots to 
Zechariah,’ which was exhibited in the 
Pantheon. On his return to England in 
1822 he occupied the house, 11, Caroline 
Street, Bedford Square, previously the 
residence of the portrait-painter Devis. 

In 1823 the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, &c. gave him their second 
silver medal for his invention of a rest for 
the painters engaged upon small works ; 
and in 1825 their first silver medal, for 
the mechanical apparatus to assist a weak 
knee-joint, which he had invented to miti- 
gate the sufferings of a son of his early 
friend Mr. Froude. From this time his 
pictures were of a less unmanageable size ; 
and the subjects were in general more 
suited to the comprehension of the public ; 
his principal works, chiefly of a genre 
class for the ten years after 1823, were 
exhibited—in 1824, Pfiferari; in 1825 
Psyche borne by Zephyrs; in 1826, L’ Alle- 
gro; in 1828, the Deluge; in 1830, Galileo 
visited in prison by Milton, and Raffaelle 
introduced to the Duchess; in 1831 the 
Bundle of Sticks; and in 1832 the Burial 
of Sir John Moore, more successful pro- 
ductions than the ‘‘ Milton asleep in a 
Garden,’”’ exhibited in 1833. Between 
1828 and 1830 he published “ Illustra- 
tions of the Passes of the Alps, by which 
Italy communicates with France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany, 2 vols, 4to.: being 
the results of his journeys in 1824 and 
1825; and this book was followed by the 
Journals of Excursions, which did not 
appear till 1833. 12mo., 

On the decease of his first wife in 1829 
he purchased the house in Devonshire 
Street, Queen Square, in which he re- 
sided until his death. There he alter- 
nated the use of his palette with other 
occupations, at one time producing a 
peculiarly formed steel pen (1831); then 
editing Finden’s Illustrations of the Life 
and Works of Lord Byron, with original 
information on the subjects of the engra- 
vings, 3 vols. 4to, 1833-34. The Road- 
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book from London to Naples, 4to. 1835; 
and his two pictures of Views in Italy ; 
one (1834) being of, and the other (1835) 
from, Monte Viso, were among the fruits 
of continental travelling, varied by the im- 
portant application of his idea of applying 
an immense pressure to the purified refuse 
of the black-lead mines. Perhaps no 
picture ever obtained him more compli- 
ments than the portrait of his son, ‘‘a 
student at King’s College,” in 1841. 
The handsome work entitled Italy, Clas- 
sical and Picturesque, illustrated and de- 
scribed, fol. 1842-43, was followed by his 
experiments on the character and capa- 
bilities of caoutchouc, to which he devoted 
a great portion of the remainder of his 
days. One of the curious results which 
he observed was, that a cubic inch of 
caoutchouc, placed between two iron slabs 
under a pressure of many tons, did not 
assume the condition of a flat sheet, 
but shrivelled into a hard bullet. This 
led to his proposal of India-rubber 
ropes for preventing accidents by the 
recoil of cannon upon being discharged; 
but the use of such ropes had the un- 
desirable effect of totally obviating the 
appearance of recoil; for the guns when 
run out of the portholes and fired were 
found to recoil, and then by the above 
contraction fly out of the portholes again. 

His last literary labour of importance 
was the preparation of the illustrative 
text to “* Egypt and Nubia, from drawings 
made on the spot by D. Roberts, R.A.’’ 
3 vols. fol. 1846—1849. During which 
time he had pushed to a successful issue 
the manufacture of corks, or rather stoppers 
to bottles, by which the presence of un- 
mixed air and evaporation were prevented. 

In 1831 he founded the Graphic Society, 
an association for conversazioni of a 
hundred artists of reputation and cha- 
racter ; and in 1848 he received from the 
members the unique testimonial of an 
autograph work from each. Perhaps the 
greatest artists have never been honoured 
in such a manner to such an extent. 

In 1848 he patented some arrangements 
for warming buildings, which did not pro- 
ceed, 

He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society Dec. 18, 1834. 

Mr. Brockedon was one of those men 
called emphatically ‘‘clever,’’ whose use- 
fully active life would form an admirable 
éloge in the hands of a French orator. 
The preceding memoranda have been re- 
stricted to an abstract of the leading fea- 
tures of a life, in which it has been shown 
how a youth, almost self educated, be- 
came honourably an accomplished man 
~ spoke with facility French and several 

talian dialects), whose influence with his 
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friends, prominent themselves in business, 
in science, and in art, resulted from a 
straightforward conduct, fearless of the 
opinion of the world when a right thing was 
to be done, flowing from a truly Christian 
spirit of good will to others, and earnest- 
ness in performing the duties of this life. 
His views were so far aided that he could 
not only see with composure the dissolu- 
tion of his early dream, but could convert 
into the path to a handsome competency, 
the steps that had been apparently un- 
successfully taken in the beginning of his 
career. By his first marriage he had two 
children, Mary, married in 1846 to Joseph 
Hornby Baxendale, esq. and Philip-North, 
who died Nov. 12, 1850, and whose talents 
are recorded in the Annual Report of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers for that year. 
The death of so promising a child broke in 
some measure his bodily energies ; but his 
filial reverence in youth was repaid in his 
latter days by the affectionate respect of 
his rivals and troops of friends, while the 
sufferings of his last illness (arising from 
gall-stone) were soothed by the attentions 
of his daughter and of his second wife ; 
who was Anna-Maria, widow of Captain 
Farwill, R.N. of Totnes, to whom he was 
married May 7, 1839. 

The body of Mr. Brockedon was buried 
by the side of his first wife in the cemetery 
of St. George the Martyr, Bloomsbury. 





Joun CHAPMAN, Ese. 

Lately. In India, by cholera, John 
Chapman, esq. 

Mr. Chapman was a native of Lough- 
borough. His great talents and extensive 
knowledge of Indian affairs had rendered 
him a high authority on all matters con- 
nected with the internal resources and 
government of that country. He projected 
the great Indian Peninsular Railway Com- 
pany, and was for some time its manager; 
and at the time of his decease was engaged 
on a plan for the irrigation of India, by 
means of canals and reservoirs, which had 
already received encouragement from the 
East India Company. He was a man of 
extraordinary mechanical genius, and was 
just succeeding in developing the practical 
working and efficiency of atmospheric rail- 
ways. His works on ‘The Cotton and 
Commerce of India,’”’ and “ The Principles 
of Indian Reform,’’ may be considered 
standard authorities on the subjects treated 
of. He was also a contributor to the 
Westminster Review. His philosophical 
habits of thought, his purity of character, 
his great intellectual resources and scien- 
tific attainments, point to him as a remark- 
able man. His exertions in the cause of 
India have enshrined his memory in the 
grateful respect of the people of that vast 
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continent. He died in the high noon of his 
powers, and apparently just realising some 
of the cherished objects of his arduous life. 


Mr. ALEXANDER R. Dosson. 

Oct. 6. In the fire at Gateshead, in his 
26th year, Mr. A. R. Dobson, of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, architect. 

Mr. Alexander Dobson was the second 
son of the well-known and much-respected 
architect of that name still practising at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He was educated 
at the academy of Dr. Cowan, at Sunder- 
land; and, having evinced a decided in- 
clination for drawing and constructive art, 
he commenced his professional studies at 
the age of 18 in the office of his father. 
At the expiration of three years he pro- 
ceeded from thence to London, and con- 
tinued his studies in the office of Mr. 
Sydney Smirke (a son-in-law of Mr. Dob- 
son), with whom he remained for about 
the same length of time, attending in that 
period the lectures of Professor Donaldson 
at the London University, from which he 
received the first prize given for the study 
of the science of architecture as a fine art. 
At the same time Mr. Alexander Dobson 
studied drawing and colouring from nature, 
under the instructions of Mr. J. W. Car- 
michael, the eminent marine painter. In 
1852 he returned to Newcastle, and de- 
voted himself to assisting his father in his 
extensive practice, wisely availing himself 
of every opportunity he could enjoy for 
studying the best models of ancient art in 
the civil and ecclesiastical edifices of Eng- 
land. His sketches of principal or re- 
markable features of a large number of 
those buildings (churches more especially), 
testify as well his diligence as his enthu- 
siastic love of his profession; and down 
to the day when his useful life was sud- 
denly ended by a catastrophe so violent and 
terrible, he continued actively employed 
in designing and superintending the pro- 
gress of the public buildings and the private 
houses on which Mr. Dobson his father 
has been employed, gaining the respect 
and confidence of all the persons with 
whom he came in contact professionally, 
and the esteem of the many friends who 
experienced in private life his amiable dis- 
position, his worth of character, and his 
gentlemanly unassuming manners. He 
became a member of the Institute of Bri- 
tish Architects in 1851. In the following 
year, during the visit of the Archeological 
Institute to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, he pre- 
pared and exhibited drawings illustrative 
of the unique little edifice commonly known 
as the Lady Chapel in the ruins of Tyne- 
mouth Priory, recently restored by Mr. 
Dobson, and read a paper in the architec- 
tural section on the history and character 
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of that building. He was about to im- 
prove his knowledge of Gothic architec- 
ture, by pursuing the study of it on the 
continent, when, on the fatal morning of 
the 6th Oct. amidst obscure and sordid 
walls in Gateshead, he fell a victim to his 
courageous and humane endeavours to aid 
his fellow-creatures in the preservation 
of their lives and property. It is hoped 
and believed that his death was nearly in- 
stantaneous. The scorched and disfigured 
remains that the fire had left for Christian 
sepulture were discovered on the Sunday 
following the sad event, and were com- 
mitted to the earth in Jesmond Cemetery 
in the presence of his bereaved parent and 
of the very few friends who were permitted 
to take part in the funeral. 


Mr. GeorGE FIELD. 

Sept. 28. At Sion-hill cottage, Isle- 
worth, aged 77, Mr. George Field, the 
author of ‘‘ Chromatics,’’ ‘‘ Outlines of 
Analogical Philosophy,” &c. 

Mr. Field was born at Berkhampstead, 
ofa respectable family long located in that 
town. As mentioned in Clutterbuck’s “ His- 
tory of Hertfordshire,” one of his ances- 
tors, George Feilde, was in 1546 educated 
at the same school of St. Peter’s, Berk- 
hampstead, where our own George Field 
received, two centuries and a half later, 
under Dr. Dupré, the education that led to 
such happy results. 

At about eighteen years of age, rather 
than continue an incumbrance on his 
widowed mother, he resolved to come to 
London, and, having no defined prospect, 
to look about him and contrive a profession 
for himself, based on his acquirements, his 
industry, and independent feelings. He 
thought he saw an opening in the careful 
application of chemistry to pigments and 
dyes, and he made the attempt. Our war 
with the Continent, by stopping our sup- 
ply of madder from Holland, threatened 
to impede his progress. This, however, 
led him to consider the nature of its culti- 
vation ; and, with a well-devised project, he 
waited on Sir Joseph Banks for his advice, 
and he hoped his co-operation, so as to 
carry it out on a scale commensurate with 
the wants of the nation. In this he was 
disappointed: Sir Joseph had already 
made an unsuccessful attempt at the culti- 
vation of madder in Essex, and determined 
that it was not to be done in England. 
Thus reduced to his own humble resources 
and requirement, Mr. Field commenced the 
cultivation in his own garden, and from 
roots of his own growth produced speci- 
mens of the colouring matter incomparably 
more beautiful than any before seen. This 
was a prosperous step at the right moment. 
So far, cultivation and chemistry had 
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served him well; but an ingenious contri- 
vance, both mechanical and chemical, was 
still wanted to reduce the liquor to its 
finest consistence. His invention of the 
percolator by atmospheric pressure admi- 
rably accomplished this purpose. With 
that liberality which always impelled him 
to dispense knowledge and truth to all 
mankind, he made this discovery known 
to the Society of Arts, Sciences, and Manu- 
factures. That society awarded him their 
medal for the communication ; but, strange 
to say, the invention was patented by 
others several years after, and applied to 
the clearing of sugar: in the West Indies 
it realised a large fortune, before the real 
history of the invention was known, or a 
more economical method was adopted. 

Whilst others were largely benefiting 
by his discovery, Mr. Field continued his 
humble but useful application of science to 
the purposes of the artist with good effect : 
his dexterity and care in the preparation 
of delicate colours set all competition at 
defiance, and the charm of his writings 
enticed artists into the wholesome con- 
siderations of science, and a higher appre- 
ciation of nature and of the dignity of their 
profession. Among the discoveries in the 
theory of light and colour, his metrochrome 
and his conical lenses produced a con- 
tinuous rainbow, with varied effects of re- 
fractions. 

Mr. Field’s knowledge was not restricted 
to subjects in relation to optics, chemistry, 
and the fine arts: his Outlines of Analogi- 
cal Philosophy contain a large amount of 
information on many branches of human 
knowledge. During the last two years of 
his life, his physical sufferings were great, 
but they were mitigated by his own resig- 
nation, sweet temper, and high principle. 
—The Builder. 


Mrs. Crorton CROKER. 

Oct. G6. At 3, Gloucester Road, Old 
Brompton, Marianne, widow of the late 
Thomas Crofton Creker, esq. of whose 
literary career we gave a detailed account 
in our Obituary of last month. 

Mrs. Crofton Croker was a highly ac- 
complished lady, and inherited all the 
talent of her father, Mr. Francis Nichol- 
son, the well known artist (who died in 
1844). She was born at Whitby in York- 
shire. Both in music and painting she 
was exceedingly clever. An organ, which 
was built for her by Mr. Nicholson, she 
was very fond of playing upon, until she 
became quite out of practice from her 
constant fits of illness. As Miss Nichol- 
son, she used to attend private families of 
distinction, to whom she gave instruction 
in drawing. In 1816 she produced her 
first drawing upon stone, and jn 1821-2 
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made several sketches of Irish scenery, 
which (as we have already stated, when 
alluding to this period of Mr. Crofton 
Croker’s life,) illustrated, with other 
sketches, chiefly by her brother Mr. Al- 
fred Nicholson, Mr. Croker’s first work, 
the ‘‘ Researches in the South of Ireland.” 

Her marriage with Mr. Croker took 
place in 1830. Mrs. Croker was equally 
expert with the pen as with the pencil, 
though such is not generally known to be 
the fact; but we have recently been in- 
formed that it was herself who wrote “ The 
Adventures of Barney Mahoney,” which, 
however, bore Mr. Croker’s name on the 
title-page, and ‘“‘My Village versus our 
Village, by the author of Barney Ma- 
honey :’’ therefore also considered to have 
emanated from his pen. Mrs. Croker 
also assisted Mr. Croker very materially 
in his translation of the Travels of M. de 
la Boullaye le Gouz. 

In addition to several other small lite- 
rary efforts (with which for the most part 
her friends alone were favoured), we may 
add that in 1844, on the occasion of the 
visit of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation to Canterbury, Mrs. Croker wrote 
anonymously two satirical ballads, a de- 
scription of ‘The Barrow-digging on 
Breach Downs,’’ and ‘‘The Lament of 
Canterbury Cathedral,’’ which were pri- 
vately printed, and afterwards inserted in 
the Minutes of the Noviomagian Society. 

In her correspondence there was gene- 
rally something to amuse: two or three 
specimens addressed to Mr. Jerdan are 
printed in the fourth volume of his Auto- 
biography. With more than ordinary 
vigour of constitution, she possessed an 
extraordinary amount of spirit, and was a 
keen and witty observer. 

The death of Mr. Crofton Croker in 
some degree appears to have hastened that 
of his widow. A sad invalid for several 
years, she gradually sunk from continued 
illness, which her recent heavy affliction 
may have speedily terminated. They were 
both buried in Mr. Nicholson’s private 
grave in the Brompton Cemetery, a wood- 
cut of which, by the way, was given in 
Mr. Croker’s work, ‘‘ A Walk from Hyde 
Park Corner to Fulham,” mentioned in 
our last month’s number. 


Mrs. FitzwiLiiaM. 

Sept. 11. At Richmoud Lodge, Putney, 
aged 52, Mrs. Fanny Elizabeth Fitz- 
william, of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 

Mrs. Fitzwilliam belonged to an old 
theatrical family. She was the daughter 
of Mr. Robert Copeland, who, at the com- 
mencement of the present century, was 
manager of the Dover and other Kentish 
theatres; and her brother, Mr. William 
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Copeland, has been long renowned in Li- 
verpool as the proprietor and manager of 
the Theatre Royal of that city. Mrs. Fitz- 
william’s first appearance in public was in 
1804, when, as Miss Fanny Copeland, she 
is said to have been brought on the stage 
at the age of two years as one of the chil- 
dren in ‘‘ The Stranger.’’ She presented 
early indications of musical taste, and was 
very popular as a child in the burlesque of 
Tom Thumb, and at the “ Tivoli” concerts 
of Margate. After one or two years’ 
study, Miss Copeland made her appearance 
in London at the Haymarket, the first and 
last scene of her metropolitan triumphs, 
as Lucy in The Review, and she enacted 
the Page in Follies of a Day. She then 
performed at the Olympic and Surrey 
Theatres, and was particularly successful 
at the latter as Effie Deans in The Heart 
of Midlothian, and other characters, while 
the house was under the management of 
Mr. Tom Dibdin. Mr. Elliston, observing 
Miss Copeland’s popularity at the Surrey 
Theatre, engaged her for Drury Lane ; but 
her career at the patent house was but of 
short duration. ‘‘ It is seldom,’’ says a 
dramatic critic, ‘‘ that players who have 
been highly popular at the minor theatres 
retain, much less increase, their popularity 
when transplanted to the metropolitans.’’ 
It was so with Miss Copeland, and she re- 
turned to the Surrey with a new welcome. 
In Dec. 1822, she married Mr. Fitzwilliam, 
a popular actor at that time of Irish cha- 
racters, and long renowned as a singer at 
public festivals. He died in 1852, and a 
biographical notice of him will be found 
in our vol. xxxvul. p. 527, 

From the period of her marriage, Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam has been constantly before the 
public on the boards of different theatres; 
but chiefly at the Adelphi, where her per- 
formances with John Reeve, in the Wreck 
Ashore and other popular pieces, will long 
be remembered as among the pleasantest 
entertainments of her time. During this 
period she twice visited America, and was 
constantly engaged at the provincial theatres 
in the London recess. Her style was vi- 
vacious, but touching ; full of natural hu- 
mour and yet overflowing with tenderness. 
She was an admirable mimic, and often 
undertook different characters in the same 
piece. She has left a son, Mr. Edward 
Fitzwilliam, who has honourably distin- 
guished himself as a composer of ballad 
music; and a daughter, Miss Kathleen 
Fitzwilliam, who, after having been suc- 
cessfully established as an actress and 
singer, has, for reasons highly creditable 
to her, retired into private life. 

Mrs. Fitzwilliam had been indisposed 
for about a week with diarrhoea, but, as the 
attack presented no symptoms of imme- 
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diate urgency, she neglected to take suffi- 
cient precautionary measures, and pursued 
her professional engagements as usual. 
She even played on Saturday the 9th Sept. 
with her usual vivacity. Early on Mon- 
day morning the disorder assumed a se- 
rious character, and, in spite of every effort 
to save her, Mrs. Fitzwilliam sank under 
the attack at the end of about twelve hours. 





Mrs. WARNER. 

Sept. 25. After a long and painful ill- 
ness, Mrs. Warner, the actress. 

Mrs. Warner was the daughter of a 
chemist and common-councilman of Dub- 
lin. She was early introduced to the stage, 
and at fifteen had an engagement at the 
Plymouth theatre, where she played Lady 
Macbeth with Macready. In 1836 she 
was engaged at Drury Lane by Mr. Bunn, 
and performed the same character, and 
others, with Mr. Forrest. But her great 
success was as the heroine of Mr. Knowles’s 
Wrecker’s Daughter. She afterwards ap- 
peared at the Haymarket, and made an 
enduring reputation in the part of Evadne 
in The Bridal. During Mr. Macready’s 
management of the patent theatres, she 
divided the Shaksperian drama with Miss 
Faucit, and generally undertook the parts 
which required the greatest power. On 
those theatres being found ineligible for 
the regular drama, she took refuge with 
Mr. Phelps at Sadler’s Wells, where she 
was entirely successful ; and subsequently 
she pursued the same plan at the Maryle- 
bone; but there she had to create a theatri- 
cal audience as well as a dramatic taste, and 
she was removed from its conduct when 
only half her work was done. Her revivals 
of The Scornful Lady and The Double 
Marriage did her great credit. She next 
sought fortune in America, but, owing to 
the state of her health, failed to find it. 
But friends, on her return, hastened to her 
rescue; and her Majesty was pleased to 
bestow on her case a consideration which 
sufficiently showed the honour and esti- 
mation in which the artist was held. 

For a long period Mrs. Warner was the 
only English actress capable of sustaining 
the severer characters of tragedy. She 
was an amiable, intelligent woman, whose 
great personal beauty and dramatic power 
would have advanced her to far higher 
eminence in her profession than she ever 
attained, had not a physical defect, in a 
harsh, hollow, and intractable voice, stood 
betwixt her and the various expressions of 
the different moods and emotions which 
the stage demands of its first favourites. 

She had lingered for many months un- 
der the torments of cancer in the breast. 
Her body was interred in the Highgate 
Cemetery. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


May 14, On his passage from Calcutta, in the 
Mauritius, the Rev. J. Leigh Spencer, Rector of 
eston, Kent. He was of St. John’s college, 
Oxford, B.A. 18.., M.A. 18.., and was presented 
to his living by that society in 1847. 

June 14, At Wynberg, Cape of Good Hope, aged 
77, the Rev. Holt Okes, D.D. Incumbent of St. 
John’s Wynberg. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1801, M.A. 1804, D.D. 1820. 

June 22. At Port Louis, in the Mauritius, the 
Rey. Langrish Banks, B.A. Trin. coll. Dublin, one 
of the Chaplains to the Colony, formerly of New 
Ross, Ireland. 

Aug. 2. In the south of England, the Very 
Rey. Richard Murray, D.D. Dean of Ardagh and 
Vicar-general of that diocese. 

Aug. 4. At Everton, near Retford, aged 68, the 
Rev. Samuel Davenport, M.A. 

Aug. 11. At Flimby, Cumberland, aged 57, the 
Rev. William Grice, Perm. Curate of that place 


(1838). He was of Queen’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 18 
Aug. 14. At East Barsham, Norfolk, aged 87, 


the Rev. Henry Nicholas Astley, Vicar of East 
Barsham, and Rector of Little Snoring (1791). 
He was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1789, 
M.A. 1792. He was the son of Sir Jacob Astley, 
Bart. 

Aug. 15. Aged 36, the Rev. Edward Iution, 
Curate of St. Mark’s, Norwood. Ile was of Catha- 
rine’s hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1843. 

Aug. 18. At Upper Haughton, Glouc. aged 71, 
the Rev. Francis Edward Witts, Rector of that 
parish (1808) and Vicar of Stanway (1814), a ma- 
gistrate and Deputy Lieutenant of the county. 
He was of Wadham college, Oxford, B.A. 1805, 
M.A. 1809. 

Aug. 21. At Marton cum Grafton, aged 76, the 
Rev. John Hartley, Perp. Curate of Borough- 
bridge and Dunsforth (1805), Yorkshire. Ile was 
of Trin. coll. Camb. B.A. 1802. 

At Pudsey, Yorkshire, aged 68, the Rev. David 
Jenkins, Perp. Curate of that place (1814). 

Aged 45, the Rev. Charles Henry Swann, Rector 
of Stoke Dry, Rutland (1848), and Vicar of Horn- 
inghold, Leic. (1851). He was of Emmanuel coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1831, M.A. 1834. 

At Kissengen, aged 30, the Rev. Newton Groom- 
bridge Smart, Perpetual Curate of Leigh, Dorset- 
shire (1852); son of the Rev. Newton Smart, of 
Alderbury, Wilts. He was of University college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1847, M.A. 1852. 

Aug. 22. At his residence in Chudleigh, aged 
42, the Rev. William Keats Sweetland, Vicar of 
Cornworthy, Devon. 

At Southampton, the Rev. Thomas Lawes Shap- 
coti, Vicar of St. Michael’s in that town, Master of 
the Grammar School, Chaplain to the Gaol and to 
the Royal Southern Yacht Club. He was of St. 
Alban hall, Oxford, B.A. 1818, M.A. 1826. He 
had officiated in the church of St. Michael for 
thirty-six years, and was presented by the corpo- 
ration to the perpetual curacy in 1825; including 
augmentation from Queen Anne’s Bounty, its in- 
come does not exceed 801. a year; the chaplaincy 
to the gaol is worth 70/.; the emoluments from 
the grammar-school trivial, as it is now in decay. 
Mr. Shapcott was instrumental in causing a new 
road to be made from the western entrance to 
Southampton, which is called Shapcott road. He 
exerted himself energetically on behalf of the 
survivors of the Amazon steam-ship, in which he 
lost a son. A subscription has commenced for his 
widow and family, which the Bishop has headed 
with 25/. and the Ven. Archdeacon Wigram 104. 

Aug. 23. At Cambridge, aged 56, the Rev. 
Aaron Browne, of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1821, M.A. 1829. 

Aug. 26. At — Isle of Wight, the Rev. 
Charles Coleby Roberts, Fourth Master of St. Paul’s 
school, London, Curate of St. Olave’s in the Old 
Jewry, and Evening Lecturer of St. Matthew’s, 
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Friday-street. He was rod | paally college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1838, M.A, 1843. 

Aug. 27, At Milan, while travelling with his 
family, aged 57, the Rev. Henry Carnegie Knoz, 
Vicar of Lechlade, Glouc. (1850), He was of Mag- 
dalene hall, Oxford, B.A. 1824, M.A. 1827. He 
was formerly Curate of Slough near Windsor. 

Aug. 28. At Hawkshead, aged 57, the Rev. 
Wiliam Coward, formerly Perp. Curate of Was- 
dale, Cumberland. 

Aug. 29. At Browning-hill, Basingstoke, in his 
88th year, the Rev. William Hasker, Curate of 
Baughurst, Hants. He was formerly Fellow of 
Queen’s college, Oxford. He graduated B.A. 1787, 
M.A. 1790. 

Aug. 30. At Meopham, Kent, aged 74, the Rev. 
John Thompson, M.A. Vicar of that parish, to 
which he was collated by Archbishop Manners- 
Sutton in 1820. 

Aug. 31. Aged 65,the Rev. Robert Knight, of 
Tythegston Court, Glamorganshire, Rector of 
Newton Nottage, in that county (1819). 

At Thetford, the Rev. Thomas Sworde, Rector of 
St. Peter’s, and Perpetual Curate of St. Cuth- 
bert’s, in that town (1829), and Chaplain to the 
Duke of Grafton. 

Sept.1. Aged 56, the Rev. John Appleton, Cu- 
rate of Wales, Yorkshire. Ie was of St. Catha- 
rine’s hall, Camb. B.A. 1843. 

.2. At Sutton Veney, Wilts. in his 72d 
year, the Rev. William Davison Thring, D.D. Rec- 
tor of that parish. He was of Wadham coll. Ox- 
ford, B.A. 1804, M.A. 1825, B. and D.D. 1830; and 
was presented to Sutton Veney with Fisherton 
Delamere in 1829, 

Sept. 3. In his 70th year, the Rev. Henry Boyce, 
late of Abbey-road, St. John’s Wood. 

At Beccles, in his 80th year, the Rev. Hugh 
Owen, LL.D. Rector of that parish, to which he 
was presented in 1823 by the Earl of Gosford. 

Sept. 4. At Winchester, aged 58, the Rev. Henry 
John Hopkins, Chaplain to the Winchester Union 
Workhouse. He was of Magdalene hall, Oxford, 
M.A. 1819. 

Sept.5. AtThornham, aged 96, the Rev. Thomas 
William Wrighte, Rector of Witchling, and Vicar 
of Boughton Blean, Kent, and F.S.A. He was 
formerly Fellow of Queen’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1782, M.A. 1785. He 
was presented to Witchling in 1789, and collated 
to Boughton Blean in 1803 by Archbishop Moore. 

Sept. 6. At Nuneham Courtenay, Oxfordshire, 
aged 66, the Rev. James Baker, Rector of that 
parish, Rural Dean of the deanery of Cuddesdon, 
and Chancellor of the diocese of Durham. He 
was born at Lincoln, educated at Winchester, 
thence elected Fellow to New College in Nov. 1807, 
and graduated B.A. 1811, M.A. 1818. He relin- 
quished his fellowship -at an early period, on his 
marriage with Miss Haggett, daughter of the then 
Rector of Nuneham, having been then recently 
(in 1818) appointed Chancellor of the diocese of 
Durham, by Bishop Barrington. On the death of 
Dr. Haggett, in 1825, he succeeded him in the 
rectory of Nuneham, on the presentation of 
Archbishop Harcourt. He afterwards resided 
constantly in Oxfordshire, and after the death of 
his first wife he married Miss Ekins, daughter of 
an old Fellow of New College, by whom, as well 
as his first lady, he leaves a family. 

At Ashleigh, the Rev. John Lomas, Perp. Curate 
of Walton Break (1846), near Liverpool. He was 
of Worcester college, Oxford, B.A. 1840, M.A. 1843. 

Sept. 10. At Dublin, the Rev. John George 
Wynne, Rector of Lorum, co. Carlow. 

Sept 11. — 63, the Rev. Joseph France, A.M, 
of Ham, Surre: 

Sept. 13. The Rev. Robert Field, Vicar of Sutton, 
Suffolk. He was of Sidney Sussex coll. Camb. 

B.A. 1797, and was instituted to that living, which 
was in his own patronage, in 1821. 

Sept. 14. At Stapleton, Shropshire, in his 55th 
year, the Hon. and Rev. Zverard Robert Bruce 
Fielding, Rector of that parish; brother to the 
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Earl of Denbigh. He was the third and youngest 
son of William-Robert Viscount Feilding, byAnne- 
Catharine, daughter of Thomas Jelf Powys, esq. 
of Berwick House, Shropshire. He was of Oriel 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1822, M.A. 1828; and was 
instituted to his living in 1824. He married in 
1832, Anne-Henrietta, eldest daughter of the late 
Sir John Boughey, Bart. but had no issue. 

Sept. 15. At his lodgings in St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, aged 59, the Rev. William Thompson, D,D. 
Principal of that hall, and Rector of Gatcombe, 
Isle of Wight. He was formerly Fellow of Queen’s 
college, and graduated B.A. 1816, M.A. 1819, B.D. 
1844, and D.D. 1845. He was elected by the Pro- 
vost and Fellows of Queen’s college to the Head- 
ship of St. Edmund hall, to which the rectory of 
Gatcombe is annexed, on the death of Dr. Grayson 
in 1843. His body was interred in the chapel of 
St. Edmund hall. 

Sept. 16. Aged 50, the Rev. Samuel Flood Page, 
Perp. Curate of St. Paul’s, Preston, Lanc. (1848.) 
He was of Corpus Christi coll. Camb. B.A. 1828, 
M.A, 1831. 

Sept. 22. At the residence of Sir W. Foster, 
Bart. Thorpe, near Norwich, aged 30, the Rev. 
Herbert Phillott, youngest son of the Rev. J. Phil- 
lott, Rector of Stanton Prior’s, near Bath. He was 
of Corpus Christi coll. Oxf. B.A. 1848. 

Sept. 26. At Lee Park, Blackheath, in his 92nd 
year, the Rev. William Tyner, M.A. for forty-eight 
years Vicar of Compton cum Upmarden, Sussex. 
He was of St. John’s college, Camb. B.A. 1785, 
M.A, 1806. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


Jan. 15. Richard Anthony Stafford, esq. of Old 
Burlington-st. Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons (1844), Surgeon to the Marylebone Infir- 
mary, formerly House Surgeon to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and Surgeon-Extraord. to H.R.H. 
the late Duke of Cambridge. He obtained the 
Jacksonian prize in 1826 for an essay on Disease 
of the Spine, and was the author of many other 
professional papers. 

March 12. At Sydney, N.S.W. aged 49, John 
Harrison, esq. surgeon, formerly of Blandford, 
Dorset. 

April 13. At Cuddapah, James Edward Palmer, 
esq. assistant-surgeon 52d Madras N.Inf, (1854). 

June 5. Lost overboard from the Ballarat, 
Charles-Barrett, youngest son of F. D. Swann, esq. 
of Lee Priory, near Canterbury. 

June 7. Of cholera,at Dhowlaishwaran Rajah- 
mundry, John-Lethbridge Bignell, only son of 
John Beavis Bignell, M.D. of Barnstaple. 

July 1. At Valparaiso, suddenly, aged 25, Tem- 
ple, youngest son of the late John Parry, esq. 

July 9. At Royston, aged 52, Jos. Phillips, esq. 

July. At Taunton, aged 68, William Blun- 
dell, esq. of Crosby hall, Lancashire, a magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieutenant of that county. He was 
the son and heir of Nicholas Peppard, esq. who 
assumed the name and arms of Blundell in 1772, 
on succeeding to the estates of his mother the 
heiress of Crosby ; who was great-granddaughter 
of William Blundell, esq. of Crosby, who had his 
thigh broken at the siege of Lathom House, fight- 
ing on the Royal side. His mother was Clementina, 
third daughter of Stephen Walter Tempest, esq. 
of Broughton, co. York. He married Catharine, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Stanley Massey Stanley, 
of Hooton, Bart. and has left several children. 

July 12. At Gosport, Catherine-Maria, fourth 
daughter of the Rev. Canon Bingham, incumbent 
of the church of the Holy Trinity, Gosport. 

July 14, At Lahore, aged 36, Philip Melvill, 
esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, eldest son of Sir 
James Cosmo Melvill, K.C.B. 

July 21, At Melbourne, Australia, aged 21, 
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Thomas John William, eldest son of Thomas 
D’Iffanger, esq. of Melina-pl. St. John’s-wood. 

At Eaton, Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
Richard Lubbock, M.D. of Norwich. 

July 22. At Colombo, Ceylon, of cholera, Mar- 
garet-Letitia, wife of Lieut.-Col. Hope, R.Eng. 

July 23. At Melbourne, aged 18, Virginia, wife 
of Robert Kear, esq. and dau. of the late Capt. 
Robert Jacomb, R.N. 

July 27. Aged 80, James Parlett Saddleton, 
esq. Alderman, of King’s Lynn. He had been a 
member of the Corporation ever since the passing 
of the Municipal Reform Bill ; having been twice 
elected by the burgesses, and subsequently chosen 
as an Alderman. He was also an Income-tax 
Commissioner and a Charity Trustee. 

July 28. At Bangalore, George Norton Foaker, 
esq. surgeon of 12th Regt. of Lancers, and for- 
merly of the 8th Hussars (1845), 

At Moulmein, aged 31, Mr. G. Surfien, late 
Commander of the ship Seringapatam, youngest 
son of Mr. T. Surflen, of Bow. 

July 29. At Pondicherry, of cholera, Capt. Ro- 
one Macdonald, 74th Highlanders, late of 14th 

oot. 


July 30. At Rangoon, aged 27, Frances-Susan, 
wife of Capt. Arthur Brooking. 

July 31, At Stoke, aged 66, George Field So- 
merville, esq. Commander R.N. a justice of the 
peace for Devonport. He was a son of the late 
Capt. Philip Somerville, R.N. He entered the 
navy in 1797, was made Lieutenant 1805, and 
altogether scrved for fourteen years on full pay. 
He accepted the rank of retired Commander 
1841. His son, Philip-Hodge, is a Commander of 
the year 1842. 

Aug. 2. With the army in the East, of cholera, 
aged 37, Mr. Ebenezer Alfred Jenkin, late of 
Swansea, senior assistant surgeon 23rd R. Welsh 
Fusiliers. He had been eminently successful in 
the treatment of yellow fever in Jamaica, and of 
cholera at Malta and the Ionian isles. 

Aug. 5, At New York, Georgiana, wife of James 
Such, esq. late of West-sq. London. 

Aug. 9. At Bombay, Myers Willoughby Barr, 
esq. of the civil service, youngest son of Lt.-Gen. 
Barr, of Boddington Manor House, Cheltenham. 

Aug. 10. At Belize, Honduras, Francis C. 
Christie, esq. 

Auy. 12. At Teddington, aged 66, retired Com- 
mander Christopher West, R.N. He entered the 
service in 1800, on board the Thetis 38, and served 
in the expedition to Egypt. In the Minotaur 74, 
he was signal-midshipman at Trafalgar. In 1807 
he sailed with the expedition to Copenhagen, and 
in the same year became acting Lieutenant in the 
Desperate gun-brig. He was confirmed Lieutenant 
in Feb. 1808, and subsequently served in the Fury 
bomb, and Blake 74, and in the Ceres 32 as flag- 
Lieutenant to Rear-Admiral Surridge at the Nore. 
He was made Commander 1814, and has since been 
on half-pay. He married in 1815 Miss Sarah Ware, 
and had issue four sons and two daughters. 

Aug.16. At Varna, George Kincaid Pitcairn, 
M.D. staff-surgeon Ist class, late of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards (Surgeon 1843). 

Aug. 17. At Dorchester, Lieut. Charles Ches- 
wick, R.N. (1815) on the reserved list. 

At Secunderabad, of fever, aged 27, Charles 
James Farringdon, Lieut. B.N.I. youngest son of 
the late Sir Henry M. Farringdon, Bart. 

Aug. 18. At Toronto, Canada, aged 52, Charlotte 
Dorothea Page, sister of Lieut.-Colonel Page, R. 
Eng. youngest dau. of the late Wm. Page, esq. R.N. 

Aug. 19. Off Varna, Capt. Henry Smith, R.N. 
commanding H.M. steam troop-ship Simoom. He 
entered the service in 1810 on board the Coura- 
geux 74, and served in the Malacca 36, Sir Francis 
Drake 32, Modeste 32, Amphion 32, and Northum- 
berland 74. From Noy. 1816 to Oct. 1821 he served 
in the Leander 50, Vengeur 74, and Pyramus 42. 
He then became acting-Lieut. of the Forte 44, and 
was confirmed 9 Jan. 1822. In 1823 he went on 
half-pay. He was afterwards successively First 
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Lient. in the Pelican 18, Champion 18, and Tyne; 
and a supernumerary in the Dublin 50 and Presi- 
dent 52, flag-ships on the South American station. 
He became Commander 1841, and after serving in 
the Rattler, Post-Captain in 1846. 

Aug.21, At Cowlinge, aged 80, Charlotte, relict 
of Martin Slater, esq. 

Aug. 24. In Smith’s-square, Westminster, aged 
49, Mr. J. Owen, a superannuated clerk in the 
Audit Office. He purposely starved himself to 
death ; his wife having left him and gone to the 
continent for fear of her life. 

Aug. 27. In the Vatican, Rome, aged 43, of 
cholera, Chevalier Camillo Pistrucci, one of the 
Sculptors of the Vatican Museum, eldest surviving 
son of Benedetto Pistrucci, esq. her Majesty’s 
Chief Medallist. 

On the march to Varna, of cholera, brevet- 
Major William Sinclair Cathcart Mackie, 88th 
Regt. eldest son of the late Major-General George 
Mackie, C.B. 

At Varna, of cholera, Fredk. York Shegog, M.D. 
assistant - surgeon 88th Foot. He graduated at 
Glasgow in 1847, haying been some time before 
admitted a licentiate of the R. Coll. of Surgeons 
in Ireland. He had been of the utmost service to 
the regiment during a fearful epidemic of yellow 
fever in the West Indies, and is described by the 
Lancet as “ a most trustworthy and well-informed 
correspondent.” 

Aug. 31. At Whitechapel, aged 50, William 
Brett, late an innkeeper in London. He was a 
native of Somerton, Suffolk. From a boy he took 
great delight in ringing, to practice which he fre- 
quently travelled, though unhealthy, a consider- 
able number of miles; and could, it has been said, 
give a full and correct description of every re- 
markable bell in the world. For nearly the last 
twenty years of his life he had resided in London, 
from whence he purposely journeyed down to be 
present at the re-opening of the belfry, after the 
restoration of the Norman Tower, Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. 

On board H.M.’s steam transport Melbourne, in 
Varna Bay, of cholera, aged 22, Henry S. Middle- 
ton, Purser, youngest son of S. Middleton, of 
Long Acre. 

At Birmingham, aged 87, Elizabeth, relict of 
Henry Yeomans, esq. formerly of London. 

Lately. On board the Ben Nevis emigrant ship 
at Queen’s Town, of cholera, Dr. Blennerhasset, 
late of Tralee. 

At Varna, Mrs. Bolton, mother of Mr. Bolton, 
of the Artillery. 

At Rangoon, Assistant-surgeon John William 
Firminger, 19th Madras N. Inf. 

At Athlone, James D. Kelly, M.D. 

Near Paris, M. Langlois, an eminent French Ori- 
entalist. He wrote several works on the Sanscrit 
language, and had just before his death termi- 
nated an important one on the Vedas, or sacred 
books of the Hindoos. 

At Edinburgh, John Mackay, M.D. 

At an advanced age, William Murray, esq. of 
Henderland, brother of Lord Murray, and well 
known for his benevolence, 

At Hounslow, aged 28, David Thomas Morriss, 
esq. member of the R. Coll. of Surgeons, and prin- 
cipal visiting assistant to Messrs. Frogley and 
Hall. He drank a large quantity of prussic acid, 
in the presence of his wife, and his death was in- 
stantaneous. 

At Varna, of cholera, Mr. Newberry, Paymaster 
of the Rifle brigade 2d battalion. 

At Weatherfield, Essex, aged 57, Thomas Trol- 
lope, esq. surgeon. 

In Dublin, Lady Adelaide Charlotte, wife of 
Charles Tankerville Webber, esq. barrister-at-law, 
and sister to the Earl of Kingston. She was the 
younger daughter to George the third Earl, by 
Lady Helena Moore, only daughter of Stephen 
first Earl of Mountcashel: and was mar. in 1834. 

Mrs. Margaret Wilson, of Eaton-square. She 
has bequeathed for charitable purposes 60,0007. in 
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the following proportions,—to the London City 
Missionary Society, the Consumption Hospital, 
the Cancer Hospital, the Religious Tract Society, 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Belfast, and the 
Blind Asylum, 5000/7. each ; and 30,000/. to be in- 
vested for deserving poor women of Belfast, who 
have attained sixty years of age, to receive 7s. a 
week each. 

Sept.2. At Sandgate, aged 21, Mary Henley, 
elder dau. of John Danby Christopher, esq. 

Mrs. Eley, relict of William Eley, esq. of West- 
end, Hampstead. 

After ten hours’ illness, aged 42, the wife of 
Francis Charles Fitz Roy. 

Aged 89, William Havergal, esq. of High Wy- 
combe. 

Sept. 3. At Hackney, aged 52, Sophia Anspach, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Lewis Amadeus 
Anspach. 

At Brompton, aged 80, Bertram Peter Cruger, 
esq. of New York. 

At Varna Bay, of cholera, Charles Joseph Long- 
more, esq. senior Capt. 8th Royal Irish Hussars, 
eldest son of the late Joseph Longmore, esq. of the 
Mythe House, Tewkesbury. He was an excellent 
officer, and Lord Cardigan speaks highly of his 
conduct when commanding the 8th in the recent 
reconnaissance to the Danube. 

At Spennymoor, by being thrown from his gig, 
Robert Macfarlane, esq. of Byer’s Green, Bishop’s 
Auckland, medical officer of the Auckland Union. 

At Varna, of cholera, Lieut. Arthur William 
Saltmarshe, 11th Hussars, son of the late Christo- 
pher Saltmarshe, esq. by his first wife Emma, 
—, of John Rawson, esq. of Stony Royd, co. 

ork. 

Sept. 4. At Mornington-pl. after a few hours’ 
illness from cholera, aged 48, Mr. Charles Bent- 
ley, whose pictures of marine subjects have been 
among the most attractive works at the exhibitions 
of the Old Water Colour Society. 

At Noirmont Manor House, Jersey, aged 67, 
Elizabeth, widow of Commissary-gen. Pipon. 

On his passage home from Australia, on board 
the Royal Mail Steam-ship Tamar, aged 28, Harry 
Thorp, esq. of Liverpool, son of the late Rey. 
Thomas Thorp, Rector of Burton Overy, Leic. 

Sept. 5. At Gloucester, aged 64, Susannah, wife 
of Samuel Banks, esq. surgeon. 

At Varna, Mr. Cape, commander of the steam- 
ship Emperor, of Hull. 

Sept.6. Of cholera, aged 18, Elizabeth-Sarah, 
fourth dau. of Mr. L. Nathan, of Wardour-st, Soho ; 
and on the 11th, aged 54, Rosetta, his wife. 

Sept. 7. At Plymouth, aged 66, Jos. Lindon, esq. 

On board the Bentinck, near Aden, aged 27, 
Maxwell William Munro, esq. youngest surviving 
son of Gen. Munro, of Teaninich, N.B. 

At Biarritz, near Bayonne, aged 18, Harriet- 
Cecilia, eldest dau. of the Rev. Fred. J. H. Reeves, 
of East Sheen, Surrey. 

At Islington, aged 79, retired Commander John 
Salmon, R.N. He entered the service in 1797 on 
board the Galatea 32, and served on full-pay for 
16 years. In 1804 he commanded the cutter of the 
Eclair at Guadaloupe at the capture of the Rose 
privateer. In 1805 he was made acting-Lieut. of 
the Amboyna prison-ship, and afterwards of the 
Tobago schooner of 10 guns; in which, on the 18th 
Oct. 1806, after a brave resistance of an hour and 
a half, he was captured by the Général Ernest pri- 
vateer. His commission as Lieutenant-was dated 
24 June 1807, and from that date to Dec. 1810 he 
cruized, in the Argus sloop, on the Irish station. 
From 1812 to 1815 he was employed on the impress 
service at Liverpool. He became a retired Com- 
mander 1843, 

Sept. 8. In Blandford-sq. George Anderson, esq. 
late of Demerara. 

At Paris, aged 76, M. Alois Biernacki, one of the 
oldest of the Polish refugees. He was formerly 
nuncio at the Polish diet, and at one time Minister 
of Finance. 

In Lincoln’s-inn fields, aged 76, Peter Bellinger 
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Brodie, esq. one of the most eminent conveyancers 
of his time. He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Peter Bellinger Brodie, Rector of Winterslow, 
Wilts., and brother to Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart. 
He was called to the bar at the Inner Temple, May 
5, 1815. He married first Elizabeth-Mary, dau. 
of Tatton Thomas Wood, esq. ; and secondly Susan- 
Mary, daughter of John Morgan, esq. and leaves 
issue by both wives. 

Near Gratz, Giles Hill, esq. of Trieste, son of the 
late Francis Hill, esq. of Burton Hill, Malmesbury. 

At Brighton, Lydia, wife of Chas. Sharood, esq. 

In the Charing Cross Hospital, having been 
suddenly seized with cholera whilst in that neigh- 
bourhood two days before, Mr. Elijah Williams, 
surgeon. He was a celebrated chess-player, and a 
subscription is in progress among the lovers of 
that game for his widow and four children. 

Sept.9. In St. George’s-terrace, Harriett, widow 
of John George Glass Ballantine, surgeon R.N. 

Of cholera, Mr. John Barnes, medical student of 
Guy’s Hospital. 

At King’s Norton, Worc. aged 24, Ellen, wife of 
the Rey. L. C. Bathurst, Perp. Curate of Wythall, 
eldest dau. of George Hodgkinson, esq. of the 
Grove, Kentish Town. 

At Camberwell, aged 47, Edward Bayntun, esq. 
of the Audit Office, Somerset House. 

On board H.M.S. Royal George, in the Baltic, 
aged 23, Lieut. Thomas Mullock Frampton Bond, 
R.N. second son of the late Charles Bond, esq. of 
Axminster. 

At his residence, 35, Thomas-st. St. John’s, aged 
44, John, second son of the late William Browne, 
esq. of Stanton’s-wharf, Southwark. 

At Devizes Green, aged 75, Miss Chandler. 

At Wealdstone House, Harrow Weald, Emelia, 
youngest surviving dau. of Francis Dancer, esq. 
and granddau. of the late Admiral Dalrymple. 

At Turnham-green, aged 80, Elizabeth, relict of 
Wm. Gerard, esq. surgeon. 

At Brighton, aged 52, William Gleave, esq. 

At Ipswich, aged 94, Mrs. Elizabeth Gower, late 
of Great Totham Vicarage, Essex, dau. of the late 
Rev. Foote Gower, M.D. of Chelmsford. 

In Burton-crescent, Capt. Bartholomew Hartley, 
Paymaster 8th Foot. He served at the surrender 
of Martinique, and the taking of Guadaloupe 
in 1815; received his commission of ensign 1813, 
Lieut. 1814, Captain and Paymaster 1835. 

Henry Dowland Haskins, esq. St. Clement’s, 
Oxford. 

Suddenly, aged 85, John Hoffmann, esq. of 
Hanover-terrace, Regent’s-park. 

At Wickham Market, Suffolk, aged 24, Fanny- 
Alexander, wife of the Rev. Fitzgerald G. Jenyns, 
Vicar of Melbourn, Camb. 

At Broadstairs, William Lee, esq. of Albany-st. 
Regent’s-park. 

In Stratton-st. Piccadilly, aged 65, George 
Henry Manton, esq. 

Aged 69, Joseph Page, esq. of New House, Little 
Bromley. 

At Apsley, Beds. aged 92, Thomas Parker, esq. 
surgeon. 

At Newhouse, near Bridgend, Glamorganshire, 
M. P. Smith, esq. 

Sept.10, At Folkestone, aged 92, Sarah-Marsh, 
widow of W. Bennett, esq. 

At Bath, aged 85, Elizabeth, relict of Henry 
Burne, esq. of Kennington. 

At Hartlip, Kent, aged 85, Mary, widow of Jo- 
seph Fortescue, esq. 

At Eastbourne, George Hall, esq. of Portslade, 
Sussex, and Barton Segrave, Northamptonshire. 
He was a medical practitioner at Brighton, and a 
member of Pembroke college, Oxford, where he 
was elected one of Dr. Radclitfe’s travelling fellows 
in 1822, and graduated B.A. 1816, M.A. 1820, 
B.M. 1822, and D.M. 1823. He afterwards settled 
in Brighton as a physician ; but retired from prac- 
tice after his marriage, on the 5th of May, 1849, 
with Isabella dowager Viscountess Hood, dau. 
and heiress of the late Richard Tibbetts, esq. 
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of Barton Segrave, mother of the present Viscount 
Hood. Her ladyship, with a second family, sur- 
vives him. 

At Haddiscoe rectory, Norfolk, of consumption, 
aged 15, Francis-George, only son of Dr. Francis 
Nicholas, of Great Ealing School, Middlesex. 
This precociously talented youth was the idol of 
his parents, and deservedly beloved by his father’s 
pupils and numerous friends. In the lifetime of 
his grandfather, the Rev. Dr. Nicholas, er | 
school was one of the largest and most celebra’ 
in the kingdom, having more than 300 scholars. 
His maternal great-grandfather and grandfather 
were about the same period among the most emi- 
nent booksellers in the metropolis, under the firm 
of Messrs. G. and G. Robinson, of Paternoster-row. 
A good memoir of the elder George Robinson, by 
Mr. Alexander Chalmers, will be found in our 
Magazine for 1801, p. 579. Mr. F. G. Nicholas was 
buried in the family vault in Ealing churchyard. 

At Lubeck, Frances-Bayles, wife of Wm. John 
Pawson, esq. of Shawdon, Northumb. and dau. of 
the late William Fife, esq. of Newcastle. 

Charles Shepherd, esq. solicitor, and clerk to the 
Tenterden Union. 

At St. Leonard’s, near Exeter, Mary-Arabella, 
eldest dau. of Capt. W. P. Stanley, R.N. 

Aged 84, Mr. William Thatcher, eldest son and 
last of the family of the late Mr. Samuel Thatcher, 
for many years of Fleet-st. seedsman, and of Wye, 
near Canterbury. He was in the navy from 1794 
to 1814, and was on board the Royal Sovereign at 
Trafalgar. 

At Bedford, Anne-Patience, wife of Henry Very, 
esq. late of Cavendish-road, St. John’s-wood. 

At Upper Sydenham, aged 38, Thomas Whitaker, 
esq. second son of Charles Whitaker, esq. of Melton 
Hill, Yorkshire ; and, two hours previously, aged 
32, Jane, his wife. 

Aged 45, Henry Geers Napleton, esq. Capt. 8th 
Madras N. I., Governor of Hereford County Gaol. 

Aged 36, Mr. James Stanley, Governor of the 
Coventry Gaol. Verdict ‘“ Found drowned, but 
how he came in the water there was no evidence 
to show.” 

Aged 69, suddenly, Henry Stock, esq. a Deputy 
Lieutenant and magistrate for Middlesex. 

Sept.11. Dr. Bischoff, Professor of Botany at 
the University of Heidelberg. 

In Westbourne-park-road, John Chapman, esq. 

At Radipole, near Weymouth, aged 75, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Rear-Adm. Ferris. She was the third 
daughter of William Schollar, esq. of Weymouth, 
and was married in 1811. 

At Leamington, aged 47, Aug. Turk Forder, esq. 

At Boulogne-sur-mer, Thomas Ker, esq. late of 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards, and of Broadmeadown, 
Berwickshire. 

At Neasdon House, Middlesex, aged 35, Alex- 
ander Adam Prout, M.D. Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

Aged 31, Harriet, youngest dau. of the late John 
Gregory Welch, esq. of Azle House, Cheltenham. 

Sept. 12. At Margate, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Archbutt, of Chelsea, aged respectively 32 and 22. 

At the residence of his brother-in-law, the Rev. 
W. Edwards, Wandsworth-common, aged 37, 
Thomas Cormack, esq. of Castle-st. Holborn, and 
Long-lane, Bermondsey. 

At Blackheath, suddenly, Mary-Ann, eldest dau. 
of the late St. John Barnett, esq. of Dalton Hall, 
Yorkshire. 

At Brompton, James-Burkin, eldest son of 
Henry Negus Burroughes, esq. M.D. of Burling- 
ham Hall, Norfolk. 

In Rydon-terrace, City-road, aged 75, Francis 
Dupouy, esq. 

At Guernsey, Col. George Brodie Fraser, Com- 
mander of the Royal Artillery, Guernsey District. 

At Ramsgate, Augusta-Anne, youngest dau. of 
the late Capt. Garrett, R.N. 

At Clevedon, Som., Elizabeth-Susanna, eldest 
dau. of the late Joseph James, esq. of Tiverton. 

At Crosswood, Montgomeryshire, aged 60, John 
Jones, esq. 
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Aged 37, Sarah, wife of John Lloyd, esq. Swan 
Hill Court, Shrewsbury, proprietor of Eddowes’s 
Journal. 

At Lewes, aged 58, Frances-Ann, wife of George 
Molineux, esq. 

At Camberwell, Mary, sister of Capt. J. Pater- 
son, late of H.E.I.C.S. of Tweed-hill, Berwickshire. 

In Great Ormond-st. Miss Maria Quin, dau. of 
Mrs. Pittman, of New Ormond-st. 

At Plymouth, aged 85, Miss Annabella Price, 
late of Jersey. 

Marmaduke Robinson, esq. of Chandos-st. and 
of Great George-st. Westminster. 

In Nelson-sq. Blackfriars-road, a Norwegian 
gentleman, named Sascold. He committed suicide 
by placing a loaded pistol in his mouth and dis- 
charging the contents through his skull. 

In Stanhope-terr. Hyde Park-gardens, at a very 
advanced age, Isabella, widow of Lancelot Shad- 
well, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn. She was the last sur- 
viving dau. of Sir Thomas Cayley, Bart. of Bromp- 
ton, Yorkshire, and the second wife of the late 
Vice-Chancellor Sir Lancelot Shadwell. 

At Leamington, aged 68, Geo. Eld Smith, esq. 
formerly of Linton, Derbyshire. 

At South Lambeth, aged 65, Sophia, wife of E. 
Statham, esq. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 59, Francis Watts, 
esq. F.S.A. of Warwick-square, Pimlico, editor of 
the London Gazette. 

At Taunton, aged 79, Francis Wride, esq. 

Sept. 13. At Newington, near Rochester, on his 
way home with his family from Margate, William 
Ackroyd, esq. of Camberwell. 

At the Lodge, near Halesowen, aged 73, Sarah, 
relict of James Bissell, esq. of Webb’s Green, and 
sister of the late John Taylor, esq. of Hardwick 
House, co. Hereford. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 57, Sarah, widow 
of Jas. Bowes, esq. of York ; also, aged 16, Cathe- 
rine, his daughter. 

At Booterstown, near Dublin, aged 64, Harry 
Carew, eldest son of the late Capt. Carew, R.N. 
of Tiverton, late Paymaster of 13th Light Inf. 

At Walton, aged 80, Mrs. Frances Carver, mother 
of the Rev. Charles Carver, curate. 

At Heathfield-park, Sussex, the wife of Baker 
Dawson, esq. 

At Sidbury vicarage, aged 14, Isabella-Mary- 
Jane, only dau. of the Rev. Bourke Fellowes, Vicar 
of Kilkam, co. York. 

At Carshalton, Surrey, aged 59, James Hart, esq. 
of Fleet-st. 

In Regent-street, aged 47, Charles Howard, esq. 
youngest son of the late Matthew Howard, esq. 
of Norwood. 

At Waltham -cross, Herts, aged 57, William 
Lyde, esq. 

At West Brixton, aged 67, John Miller, esq. of 
Laurence Pountney-hill. 

At Everlands, Kent, Henry-Richard, son of Sir 
Richard Rycroft. 

At Brompton, aged 64, Isabella, widow of Dr. 
Andrew Forbes Ramsay, Bengal service, dau. of 
the late John Young, esq. of Bellwood, Perthshire. 

At Edinburgh, Ebenezer Skae, M.D. surgeon to 
the Eye Dispensary, and a member of the Edin- 
burgh Medical and Chirurgical, and Obstetric 
Societies. He was the author of several papers in 
the Lancet and the Edinburgh medical journals. 

At Camberwell (the residence of G. Puckle, esq.) 
aged 26, Eliza-Jane, second dau. of the late Sir 
John Simpson, of York. 

At Gratz, Austria, Margaret, wife of Charles 
Selby, esq. of Earle, Northumberland, dau. of Wil- 
liam Willoby, esq. solicitor, Berwick. 

At Norland-terrace, Notting-hill, aged 78, Mary- 
Ann, relict of Thomas Skinner Surr, esq. of the 
Bank of England. 

At Chiswick, aged 73, Charlotte, relict of 
Robert Turner, esq. and mother of John Turner, 
esq. of the Griffin Brewery. 

At Maidstone, aged 87, Charles Topping, esq. 

At Chatham, aged 52, Mr. H. L. Young, the last 
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of the great carriers in that locality, and also the 
last of his family who for many years were very 
extensively and successfully engaged as coach 
proprietors. 

Sept. 14. At Twyford, Berks, in his 75th year 
C. E. Armstrong, esq. formerly a surgeon at that 
place. He retired from practice in 1834. 

In Portman-sq. Mary, wife of Sir W. P. de Bathe, 
Bart. She was the eldest dau. of Thomas Earle, 
esq. of Spekelands, co. Lanc. and was married 
in 1820. 

At Tetbury, aged 80, William Bennet, esq. for- 
merly of Syde House, Glouc. 

Aged 51, Charlotte Edwards, dau. of the late 
John Brewer, esq. 

At Dartford, aged 88, Ann, wife of Mr. Daniel 
Bull, formerly of Wilmington ; and on the follow- 
ing day, Mr. Daniel Bull, aged 90. 

In Jersey, Elizabeth, wife of Benj. Fossett, esq. 
late of the Admiralty, Somerset House. 

At Clapham-road-pl. aged 68, Robert Spicer 
Goddard, esq. many years an inhabitant of St. 
Mary, Newington. 

At Chelsea, Abel Ingpen, the faithful and highly 
respected clerk during the last 41 years of the late 
P. B. Brodic, esq. whom he survived only seven 


days. 

At Stonehouse, aged 84, Major-General George 
Lewis, C.B. retired Col. of the Royal Marines. He 
served in Sir R. Strachan’s action 1805; and in 
the American war commanded a battalion at Bla- 
densburg, the attack on Baltimore, and various 
actions in the Chesapeak. 

At Hull, Thomas Simson, esq. of the firm of T. 
and J. Simson, of Great Winchester-st. London. 

At Granton, aged 63, the Hon. Frances-Eliza- 
beth, widow of William Moray Stirling, esq. of 
Abercairny and Ardoch, Perthshire, sister to Lord 
Douglas. She was the third daughter of Archibald 
the first Lord, and the second by his second wife 
Lady Frances Scott, sister to Henry third Duke 
of Buccleuch. She was married in 1826 and left 
a widow in 1850. 

On board the ship Andes, a few hours before 
the landing of the troops in the Crimea, of cho- 
lera, aged 26, Henry Alex. Thistlethwayte. Lieut. 
33rd Regt. son of Henry F. Thistlethwayte, esq. 
of Cadogan-pl. 

At Camberwell, aged 85, Mary, relict of Jacob 
George Wrench, esq. 

Sept.15. At Heathfield, Wandsworth-common, 
aged 80, Miss Ellen Anderson. 

At Castle Bagot, co. Dublin, aged 68, Gerald 
Dease, esq. of Turbotstown, co. Westmeath. 

In Gloucester-terr, Miss Isabella Barclay Dun- 
can, dau. of the late Rev. John Duncan, minister 
of Dunrossness, Shetland. 

At Bath, aged 59, Charles Irwin, esq. late of 
83d Regt. 

At Hampstead, aged 79, Ann Lloyd Morgan, 
only dau. of the late Rey. Samuel Morgan, of Col- 
lumpton. 

Aged 80, Colonel John Newbery, of Hereford- 


street. 

At Edinburgh, Isabel, widow of David Stewart, 
esq. of the Priory, North Lincolnshire, and grand- 
daughter of the late General Kerr. 

On board H. M.’s steam-ship Victoria, off the 
Crimea, of cholera, Capt. Cornelius Graham Sut- 
ton, of the 23d Royal Welsh Fusiliers, third son of 
W. H. Sutton, esq. of Hertingford Bury. 

William Pirie, of Lincoln’s-inn, fourth son of 
Alexander Pirie Waterton, Aberdeen. 

Sept. 16. At Blackheath, aged 69, Caroline- 
Maria Applebee, of St. Mary’s, Colchester, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Applebee, Prebendary 
of Lincoln and Rector of East-Thorpe, Essex. 

At St. George’s, Southwark, aged 29, Frederick 
Peachy Byam, third son of the Rev. H. J. C. 
Blake, of Birdham, near Chichester, Sussex. 

At Brighton, Wm. D. Bullock, esq. third son of 
the late D. C. Bullock, esq. of Queen’s-sq. Blooms- 


bury. 
At the Jungle, Lincolnshire, aged 82, Ann, 
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widow of Russell Collet, esq. and ag of the late 
E, J. Curteis, esq. of W ‘inamill Hill, Sussex. 

At Dover, Susan-Maria, dau. of the late Edward 
Gregory, esq. of Arninghem, Glouc. 

In Manor-st. East India-road, aged 86, Agness, 
widow of James Jackson, esq. of Elter Water 
Park, Lance. sister of the late Rev. John Farrer, 
M.A. of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

At Broad Oak, Bexhill, Sussex, Georgiana, wife 
of H. S. Lane, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 64, William Joseph 
Lockwood, esq. of Dews-hall, Essex. 

At Bath, Maria, relict of William Price, esq. of 
Greenwich Hospital. 

At Exeter, aged 28, Elizabeth, only dau. of the 
late John Salter, esq. surgeon, Clisthyden. 

At Whitchurch, Salop, aged 71, Charles Sax- 

ton, esq. 
At Government House, Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, aged 80, Lady Scovell, wife of Sir 
George Scovell, K.C.B. dau. of Samuel Clowes, 
esq. of Broughton, Lance. and was married in 
1805. 

Aged 53, Edmund James Simpson, retired Major 
37th Madras Grenadiers. 

At Hexham, aged 33, Caroline-Gertrude, second 
dau. of the Rev. W. J. D. Waddilove. 

In Mecklenburgh-sq. aged 82, Mrs. Walker. 

Sept. 17. At West Meon, aged 87, Henrietta, 
widow of William Churcher, esq. of St. Cross, near 
Winchester. 

Of cholera, John-Roberts, younger son of the 
Rey. Charles C. Crump, Rector of Halford, Warw. 

At Kilravick-castle, Nairn, N.B. aged 67, Thos. 
Lewin, esq. eldest son of the late Thomas Lewin, 
esq. of the Holles, Bexley, Kent. 

In London, Agnes, widow of Farquhar M‘Crae, 
esq. M.D. of Sydney, youngest dau. of the late 
John Morison, esq. of Hetland. 

At Brighton, where he had long resided, aged 64, 
Lieut.-Col. George Newbery. He was born at 
Addiscombe, near Croydon ; entered the army as 
Ensign in the 44th Regt., served in the Peninsula 
war, and retired upon half-pay in 1816. He was 
promoted from Captain to Major and Lieut.-Colo- 
nel only on the 14th July last, in consequence of 
the recent brevet. He married a relative of the 
late Rev. Dr. Blomberg, who survives him. He 
had throughout life evinced a great talent for 
music, which he cultivated to the highest point of 
perfection. His brother (Colonel John Newbery) 
died only two days before him. 

At the Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, Bir- 
mingham, aged 21, Sarah-Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of J. W. Noble, esq. Danett’s-hall, Leicester. 

At Reading, aged 85, Ann, widow of Ignatius 
Raimondi, esq. 

Sept. 18. Aged 16, John-Lewis, only son of 
John Agar, esq. of Brockfield, near York. 

At Bromham, Wilts, aged 71, Edward Bayntun, 
esq. formerly a Lieut. in the 6th Dragoon Guards. 

At the Priory-house, Dudley, aged 21, George, 
eldest son of E. L. Cresswell, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 86, Anne, relict of Robert 
Davis, esq. only surviving sister of the late Com- 
modore Beaty. 

At Turnham-green, Thomas Eden, esq. solicitor, 
of Salisbury-st. Strand. 

At Croydon-common, Thomas Froggatt, esq. 
eldest son of the late Thomas Froggatt, esq. of 
Sutton-lodge, Surrey. 

Aged 71, Mr. Francis Graham, grocer, of Lud- 
gate-hill, one of the sons of Mr. John Graham, 
formerly of St. Paul’s-churchyara. 

In Mount-st. Grosvenor-sq. Capel Hanbury, 
esq. of Nice, and late of the Ist Royal Dragoons. 

At Malta, the Hon. Cecilia-Priscilla, wite of 
Capt. George Harrington Hawes, 9th Regt. and 
dau. of Lord Viscount Avonmore. She was mar- 
ried in April 1853. 

In Park-pl. Islington, aged 58, Sarah, wife of 
Aldborough Henniker, esq. 

At St. Petersburg, aged 81, John Holliday, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Miss James, of Clarges-st. 
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Piccadilly, the last surviving dau. of the late 
Thomas James, esq. of South Lambeth. 

At Holsworthy, Devon, Sophia, second dau. of 
the Rev. Roger Kingdon, Rector of that parish. 

William Stone Lewis, esq. of Wood Hall, Shen- 
ley, Herts, and late of Bridge-st. Blackfriars, ac- 
tuary to the Rock Life Assurance Company. He 
was called to the bar at Gray’s Inn, April 26, 1815. 
He has bequeathed 2007. to the Hendon parochial 
schools, 25/. to each of the Metropolitan police- 
courts, and 50/. to each of the following institu- 
tions,—The St. Marylebone Girls’ School, National 
Schools, and Female Penitentiary, the Middlesex 
Hospital, Mendicity Society, and Nightly Shelter 
to the Houseless Poor. 

At Dover, aged 64, Lady Macdonald, widow of 
Lieut.-General Sir John Macdonald, G.C.B., Ad- 
jutant-Gen. to the Forces. She was the dau. of 
Charles Graham, esq. of Williamsfield, Jamaica, 
and was left a widow in 1850. 

At Winchcomb, aged 92, Mary, relict of the Rev. 
John Lates, many years Vicar of Winchcomb. 

At Tickford-park, Newport Pagnel, Bucks, aged 
50, Mark Morrell, esq. 

At the vicarage, Rockbeare, near Exeter, aged 
21, Lucy-Cardew, eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry 
Nicholls. 

At Elsenham hall, Essex, George William Rush, 
esq. of Farthinghoe-lodge, Northamptonshire, 
eldest son of the late George Rush, esq. who died 
in 1851 (see vol. xxxvr. p. 203), by his cousin 
Clarissa, dau. of Sir Wm. Beaumaris Rush, of 
Wimbledon. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 65, Edward Thornhill, 
esq. of Mark-lane. 

Sept. 19. At Chichester, Mary-Charlotte, dau. 
of the late Col. Brereton. 

Of cholera, Capt. William Gilfred Baker-Cress- 
well, llth Hussars, third son of Addison John 
Baker-Cresswell, esq. of Cresswell, Northumber- 
land, by Elizabeth-Mary, dau. of Gilfred Lawson 
Reed, esq. and cousin and heir of John Baker, 
esq. of Ilinton, Glouc. 

At Dyffryn Dulas, near Abergele, aged 79, 
Hannah, widow of William Crosley, esq. 

At Clifton, at an advanced age, Thomas Davies, 
esq. of Bath. 

Aged 32, Sydney, third son of the Rev. 
Fullagar, of Chichester. 

In Gloucester-st. Belgrave-road, Catherine, wife 
of Professor Harman Lewis, of University col- 
lege, London. 

At Bethnal-green, — 35, Theophilus Caracta- 
cus Lewis, esq. M.D., .S.L., &c. surgeon to 
the Tower Hamlets ‘atitie (1853), and formerly 
surgeon to the South London Dispensary, and one 
of the cholera surgeons of the parish of St. Mary 
Newington, during the outbreak of 1849. During 
the last eleven years he had contributed various 
— to the Lancet and other medical jour- 
nals, 

In Somerset-st. Portman-sq. Richard Campbell 
M‘Lelland, esq. late of Melbourne, Australia. 

At Cowden House, Perthshire, Mrs. Margaret 
Oliver or Glen, of Cowden. 

At Bath, aged 79, Georgiana-Frances, widow of 
Sir Francis Molyneux Ommanney, Knt. of East 
Sheen, who died Nov. 7, 1840. 

At Fritwell Manor House, Oxfordshire, aged 88, 
Mrs. Mary Palmer, late of Finmere, only surviv- 
ing dau. of the late William Palmer, esq. of 
Nazing-park, Essex. 

At Sandgate, Kent, of cholera, Wm. Peareth, 
esq. formerly owner of the Julia R.Y.S. yacht. 
He was an old member of the Squadron, and has 
done much to improve the marine architecture of 
this country. His housekeeper also died of the 
same malady. 

At Durdham Down, aged 46, Mary Ann, wife of 
Stiles Rich, esq. of Bristol. 

At Southern Lodge, St. Ann’s-road, Brixton, 
Mary Rogers, sister of William Rogers, esq. 

Thomas Rowe, esq. Paymaster H.M. ship Cume 
berland, on her voyage home from the Baltic. He 
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was the senior Paymaster, and one of the oldest 
officers in the fleet. 

At Charmouth, Dorset, Sarah, widow of the 
Rev. Revett Sheppard, Rector of Thwaite, Suffolk. 

.20. In Ulster-pl. Regent’s-park, aged 76, 
Custodio Pereira de Carvalho, esq. 

In Grove-end-road, St. John’s-wood, George 
Duncan, esq. 

At Hinton rectory, Hants, aged 53, Miss Ellen 
Johnson. 

Aged 45, Charlotte, wife of Mr. Deputy Lake, of 
Aldgate. 

At Elvington, aged 65, William Penrose, esq. 

At Wiesbaden, aged 39, William Randall, esq. 
of Houghton House, Alford, Aberdeensh. late of 
Chesham-pl. Belgrave-sq. formerly a Gentleman 
Commoner of Corpus Christi college, Oxford. 

At the Chapel-house, in the Marsh, Marlborough, 
the wife of the Rev. R. H. Smith, Independent 
Minister. 

At Harwich, aged 66, Mr. Francis Stevens, many 
years a member of the town council, and lately an 
alderman of that borough. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 45, Elizabeth, relict 
of Count Szeliski. 

At Clapham-rise, aged 32, Hannah, wife of Wil- 
liam Wilson, esq. of Duke-st. Westminster, C.E. 

In camp, at Varna, having been invalided from 
the effects of the prevailing epidemic, aged 28, 
Lieut. William Mansel Tayler, 55th Regt. 


Slain in the battle of the Alma :— 

Aged 21, Lieut. Robert Abercromby, 93d Regt. 
second surviving son of Sir Robert Abercromby, 
Bart. of Birkenbog and Forglen, co. Banff. 

Aged 18, Henry Anstruther, esq. 2d Lieut. 23d 
Fusiliers, second son of Sir Ralph A. Anstruther, 
Bart. 

On board H.M.S. Vulcan, from wounds received 
in the battle, while gallantly carrying the colours 
of the 95th, in which he was serving as a volun- 
teer, Lieut. and Adjutant William Leman Bray- 
brooke, Ceylon Rifles ; second son of Colonel Bray- 
brooke, commanding the Ceylon Rifle regiment. 

, Second Lieut. Joseph Henry Butler, 23d Fusi- 
iers. 

Lieut. and Adjutant Ambrose Marshall Cardew, 
19th Regt. 

Lieut.-Col. Harry George Chester, command- 
ing the 23d Royal Welsh Fusiliers, son of the late 
Major-Gen. Harry Chester, Coldstream Guards, 
by Harriet, youngest dau. of General Sir Henry 
Clinton, K.B. He entered the regiment as 2d 
Lieut. in 1839, and became Lieut.-Col. in 1853. 

Aged 19, Lieut. Robert Horsley Cockerell, Roy. 
Art. third surviving son of C. R. Cockerell, esq. 
R.A. of Hampstead. 

Captain John Charles Conolly, 23d Fusiliers, 
third son of the late Captain James Conolly, 18th 
Hussars. 

Aged 25, Capt. Horace William Cust, Coldstream 
Guards, Aide-de-camp to Major-Gen. Bentinck. 
He was the younger son of Colonel the Hon. Pere- 
grine F. Cust (great-uncle to the present Earl 
Brownlow), by his first wife Lady Isabella Mary 
Montagu-Scott, third dau. of Charles-William 4th 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry. He was 
struck by a round shot on the thigh, in crossing 
the river, and died soon after the amputation of 
his leg. 

Aged 27, Capt. Armine Dew, R. Artillery, fifth 
son of the late Tomkyns Dew, esq. of Whitney 
Court, Heref. 

Capt. George James Dowdall, 95th Regt. 

Capt. James George Eddington and Lieut. Ed- 
ward Eddington, both of the 95th, sons of the late 
Capt. George Eddington, formerly of the Royals. 

Francis Edward Evans, Captain 23d Fusiliers, 
second son of T. B. Evans, esq. of Dean House, 
Oxf. and North Tuddenham, Norfolk. 

Aged 24, Lieut. and Adjutant James Christopher 
Grant Kingsley, 95th Foot. He was son of Capt. 
Kingsley, of Knigh, near Nenagh, co. Tipperary. 
He entered the Cape Mounted Rifles in 1847, and 
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served during the war in that colony; and ex- 
changed into the 95th in 1854. He has left a widow. 

Aged 25, Lieut. Frederick Luxmoore, 30th Regt. 
son of the Rev. C. T. C. Luxmoore, of Guilsfield, 
co. Montg. 

Aged 31, Capt. the Hon. William Monck, 7th 
Regt. (1851), next brother to Lord Visct. Monck. 
After he had received his death-wound, he drove 
his sword through the breast of the first advancing 
enemy, and struck another to the ground. 

Aged 20, Francis Du Pré Montagu, Lieut. 33rd 
Foot. He was the only son of the late Lord Wil- 
liam Montagu, by Emily, dau. of Josias Du Pré, 
esq. of Wilton park, Bucks. 

Of cholera, after the battle, having carried the 
Queen’s colour of the 19th Regt. on that day, En- 
sign William Frederick Hele Phipps, second son of 
= late IT. H. Hele Phipps, esq. of Leighton House, 
Wilts. 

Lieut. Robert Graham Polhill, 95th Foot, second 
son of Edward Polhill, esq. of Brighton. 

Aged 22, Lieut. Frederick Peter Russell Delmé 
Radcliffe, 23d Fusiliers, eldest son of Fred. P. 
Delmé Radcliffe, esq. of Hitchin Priory, Herts. 

Major John Baillie Rose, 55th Foot, of Kilra- 
voch castle, Nairnshire. 

Capt. John George Schaw, 55th Regt. eldest son 
of the late George Schaw, esq. merchant, Glasgow. 

Whilst waving the colours of the 19th Regt. 
aged 19, George Dickson Thomas Stockwell, eldest 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. Thomas Stockwell, of 
the E. I. Co. Service. : 

Aged 21, Arthur Walsham, First Lieut. R. Art. 
third son of Sir John Walsham, of Knill Court, co. 
Heref. Bart. by Frances, second dau. of Matthew 
Bell, esq. of Woolsington Park, Northumberland. 
He was educated at the school of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, and Woolwich, where his sleeve was co- 
vered with chevrons, and he received from Sir 
John Burgoyne the sword of honour given to the 
best conducted cadet. Last year he ascended 
Mont Blanc under circumstances of peculiar diffi- 
culty; and this year he preferred the post of 
danger in the East to the garrison duty at Gibral- 
tar, to which he had been appointed. He had just 
gallantly taken the place of a wounded gunner, 
whom he sent to the rear, when he was shot in 
the breast. 

Of cholera, immediately after the battle, in 
which he was present, aged 31, Major Edward 
Wellesley, 73d Regt. Assistant Quarter-master- 
general, and acting Deputy Quarter-master-gene- 
ral during the illness of Major-General Lord de 
Nos. He has left a widow and two children. 

Aged 35, Capt. Arthur Watkin Williams Wynn, 
23d Fusiliers, son of the Right Hon. Sir Henry W. 
W. Wynn, K.C.B. G.C.H. formerly Envoy Extr. 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at Copenhagen. 

Aged 21, Sir William Norris Young, Bart. Lieut. 

Royal Welsh Fusiliers. He was born at Fulford, 
near York, in 1833, the son of [Sir Wm. Laurence 
Young, the 4th Bart. M.P. for Buckinghamshire, 
by Caroline, dau. of John Norris, esq. of Hugh- 
enden House, in that county. He succeeded his 
father in 1842. He married, shortly before his 
departure for the East, Florence, second dau. of 
Erving Clark, esq. of Efford Manor. 

Sept. 21. In Old Quebec-st. aged 27, Henry 
Beaumont Cattley, esq. of Doctors’ Commons. 

lr York-pl. Brompton, aged 91, Mrs. Palacia 
Groutt Swaine Fahey. 

At Great Torrington, aged 73, Charles William 
Johnson, esq. 

At Norton, near Malton, aged 45, Ann, eldest 
dau. of the late Lieut. Adj. John Leefe, of Canal 
Ifouse, near Malton. 

Accidentally drowned while fishing in the river 
Thames at Kew, aged 20, George, youngest sur- 
viving son of George Maxwell, esq. of Glenlee Park, 
co. Kirkcudbright. 

In Weymouth-st. aged 84, Anne, relict of John 
Reid, esq. Bengal Medical Estab. 

At Bocking, Essex, at the residence of her sister 
Mrs. Wakeham, Caroline, dau. of the late Joseph 
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) 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, William Tait, esq. M.D. 
many years Physician to the Royal Naval Hospital, 
Yarmouth. 

At the vicarage, Westbury, Buckingham, Jane- 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. C. E. Thompson. 

Sept. 22. At Brighton, aged 83, Mrs. Booty, of 
Guilford-street, London, relict of Miles Galloway 
Booty, esq. of Exeter. 

At Weston Subedge, Glouc. Jane, wife of the 
Rev. G. =~ Bourne, and only dau. of F. Hole, esq. 
of Tiverto 

Aged 87, “William Braine, esq. of Grove-terrace, 
Lisson-grove 

At Rotterdam, of cholera, Samuel-Hunt, young- 
est son of the late Edward Francis Colston, esq. of 
Roundway-park, Wilts. 

At Margate, aged 70, John Sherman Elliott, esq. 
of Canterbury-villas, Maida-vale. 

At Battersea, aged 71, John Fownes, esq. of the 
firm of Fownes, wholesale glovers, Cheapside. 

At Bristol, aged 73, Thomas Fuidge, esq. 

At Bridport, aged 33, Henry B. Fox, esq. soli- 
citor, son of the Rev. H. Fox, of Allington, 


Dorset. 

On board the Andes, of wounds received in the 
battle of the Alma, the Hon. Charles Luke Hare, 
Capt. 7th R. Fusiliers, brother to the Earl of Lis- 
towel. He was the fifth and youngest son of 
Richard Viscount Ennismore, by the Hon. Catha- 
rine Bridget Dillon, eldest dau. of Robert first 
Lord Clonbrock. 

At Romsey, aged 70, Henry Holmes, esq. soli- 
citor, and many years town clerk. He was gene- 
rally known among the Masonic craft as an able 
and zealous brother. He was known also by 
several literary productions in prose and verse. 

At Gibraltar, aged 35, Katherine, wife of brevet- 
Major George King, 13th Light Infantry. 

At Borthwick Hall, Mid Lothian, Mrs. Graham 
Lawson, wife of Charles Lawson, esq. 

At Walworth, aged 51, Ann, wife of Commander 
Wm. Marshall, R.N. 

At Walton Villas, Chelsea, aged 30, Fanny, the 
wife of Edward Morgan, esq. 

At Andover, aged 90, Naomi, widow of William 


Pitman, esq. 

At Clifton, Beds. aged 73. Robert Ranyard, gen- 
tleman, formerly of Noble-st. London, and of 
Leicester, merchant, second son of the late Robt. 
Ranyard, esq. of Kingston-on-Thames. 

At Southampton, aged 68, Thomas Rayner, esq. 
Deputy-Commissary-General. 

In Paris, of cholera, —_ 2. of Major John 
Tocker, of the H.E.1, 6. Se 

Of cholera, accelerated “ fatigue after the bat- 
tle of the Alma, Brigadier-General William Bur- 
ton Tylden, commanding Royal Eng. with the ex- 

ition to the Crimea. He entered the corps in 

806, and attained the rank of Colonel in 1850. 

At es Hall, Bradford, Yorkshire, aged 84, 

Valker. 


At Clapham-common, aged 74, Maria, relict of 
Isaac Womersley, esq. of Queen’s-sq. Bloomsbury. 

Sept. 23. At Friday Bridge, Chas. Aveling, esq. 

At York, aged 66, Mr. David Bannister, master 
mason, and superintendent of the works at York 
minster. 

At Folkestone, while bathing, aged 21, Samuel 
Augustin Courtauld, second son of George Court- 
auld, esq. of Bocking, Essex. 

At Kennington, Charles Crickmer, esq. of Little 
Knightrider-street, Doctors’-commons. 

At Sandhoe, near Hexham, aged 82, Mary, sister 
of the late William Donkin, esq. 

At Besthorpe Hall, Norfolk, aged 22, Ruth, 
youngest dau. of the late Edward Limmer, esq. 

At Brompton, aged 70, Miss Susanna de Moun- 
teney, granddau. of the late Sir William Barclay, 
Bart. of Pierstoun, Ayreshire, and niece of the late 
Capt. Sir James Barclay, Bart. R.N 

At Slough, aged 69, David Henry Stable, esq. 

At Newport, I.W., George Thompson, esq. sur- 
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geon, formerly superintendent of the Madras Eye 


rmary 

At Ampton-place, aged 73, William Tookey, esq. 
only son of the late Thos. Tookey, of New Bond-st. 

On board the Andes, of wounds received in the 
battle of the Alma, aged 23, Lieut. Ramsay Ward- 
law, 19th Regt. youngest son of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Wardlaw. 

Sept. 24. At Budleigh Salterton, Devon, aged 
74, Charles Cole, esq. of Paston hall, Northamp- 
tonshire, many years a Deputy-Lieutenant for the 
county, and late of Her Majesty’s 16th Lancers. 

At Hurstmonceux, Sussex, John Croft, esq. so- 
licitor, of Basinghall-st. 

At the seuldenee of her son-in-law Mr. G. T. 
Davis, upholsterer, Canterbury, aged 85, Eliza- 
beth, relict of John Farebrother, esq. of West- 
minster. 

At his son’s in London, aged 83, William Legh, 
of Windsor, esq. 

At Teignmouth, aged 65, Col. Richard Zachary 
Mudge, R.E. of Beec hwood, Devon. He entered 
the service in 1807, served in the Peninsula, and 
received the medal for Talavera. 

At Wokingham, Catherine, sole surviving dau. 
of the late Edw. Wise, esq. 

Sept.25. At Dublin, John B. Beamish, esq. son 
of the Rev. H. H. Beamish, of Upper Hamilton- 
terr. London. 

On board the Orinoco, off the river Katcha, of 
cholera and dysentery, aged 47, Lieut.-Col. Sidney 
Beckwith, Ist batt. Rifle brigade. He received 
his commission as 2d Lieut. 1828, and commanded 
the infantry employed against theinsurgent Dutch 
Boers at the Cape in 1848. 

At Stanhope-pl. Hyde-park, aged 65, William 
Belton Crealock, esq. 

At her brother’s, Rear-Adm. Hamilton, Wim- 
pole-st. aged 73, Miss Margaret Hamilton. 

At Brixton, aged 78, John Haycroft, esq. late of 
the Stock Exchange. 

In Pimlico, Sarah-Matilda, eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. Robert Ongley Helden, of 89th Regt. 

At Bayswater, aged 74, George "Holt, esq. 

At Bristol, aged 73, Charles Jenkins, senior, 
esq. surgeon. 

At Southsea, aged 56, Elizabeth, wife of Josiah 
Webb, esq. 

Sept. 26. At Weymouth, aged 79, C. Blair, esq. 
He was born at Whatcombe-house, Whitechurch, 
and his remains were conveyed to the family 
vault in the same village. 

At Richmond, aged 61, Dr. Benj. Blyth. 

Aged 66, Gartherrude, wife of John Brandon, 
esq. York-place, Camberwell New-road. 

At Wilmcote, C. H. Corbett, esq. of Mecklen- 
burgh-sq. 

In Newington-pl. Kennington, aged 80, Mr. Ed- 
ward Cross, late of the Surrey Zoological Gardens, 
and formerly owner of the menagerie at Exeter 
Change. 

At Hamilton-terr. St. John’s-wood, aged 82, 
Jane-Drummond, widow of the late Edwin Gar- 
diner, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 81, John Goodman, esq. 

William Edward Staite, esq. inventor of the 
electric light. 

At Rothiemay-house, Banffshire, aged 89, Alex 
ander Francis Tayler, formerly Major of the 26th 
Regt. He married in 1802 Lady Jane Duff, sister 
to the present Earl of Fife; she died in 1850. 

Sept. 27. At Hounsditch, aged 69, Joseph 
Jacob Cantor, esq. 

At Balaklava, having gallanly led his company 
in the battle of the Alma, Lieut.-Col. Augustus 
Cox, Gren. Guards, fourth son of R. H. Cox, esq. 
of Hillingdon-house, Middlesex. 

At St. Alban’s, William Wickham Faircloth, 
esq. solicitor. 

At Bow, Midd. aged 68, Samuel Goss, esq. 

At Ospringe-house, Faversham, aged 52, Col. 
Montresor, eldest son of the late Gen. Sir Tho- 
mas Gage Montresor, K.C.H. 

At Southsea, aged 70, George Voller Oughton, 
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~ p eta of the Tower and Sword, Paymas- 


co Southsea, aged 68, George Whitehorn Ran- 
we 

At Torauay, George-Hardwicke, only son of T. 
H. Shute, M.D. 

At Ryde, aged 65, John Vidler, esq. Vice-Con- 
sul for France, Sweden, Norway, and the Hanse 
Towns, and many years magistrate and alderman 
of the borough. 

Sept. 28. In the Black Sea, of cholera, aged 20, 
the Hon. Robert John Annesley, jiieut. 11th Hus- 
sars, brother to the Earl Annesley. He was the 
third surviving son of William-Richard third Earl, 
by Priscilla-Cecilia, daughter of the late Hugh 
Moore, esq. of Eglantine-house, Downshire. 

At Mecklenburgh-sq. aged 59, Phoebe, wife of 
Richard Berry, esq. late of Paignton, Devon. 

At Canterbury, aged 74, Peter Craig, esq. 

At Gravesend, aged 34, George T. Dalrymple, 
third surviving son of the late Commissary-Gen. 
Sir Charles Dalrymple. 

At Montreuil-sur-Mer, France, aged 62, Augus- 
tin Gamman Eagleson, esq. 

At Farringdon, Berks, aged 65, James Hains, 
esq. solicitor. 

At Islington, » aged 86, Thomas Southey, esq. 

At Walton-on-the-Naze, aged 27, William-Baker, 
youngest son of the late G. W. White, esq. Ipswich. 

At Great Torrington, Devon, aged 54, Thomas 
Wills, esq. late Commander of the ship Charles 
Forbes, Bombay. 

At Haverstock-hill, aged 89, Mrs. Yerraway. 
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Sept. 29. At Canterbury, aged 72, Jane, younger 
dau. of the late J. Baker, esq. M.P. for Canterbury. 

At Stanford, Beds. Richard, son of the late 
Richard Bodger, esq. of Southill. 

At the vicarage, Pershore, aged 88, Mrs. Martha 
Campbell, formerly of Sidmouth. 

In Lamb’s Conduit-st. aged 53, David Nunes 
Carvalho, esq. late of Fleet-st. 

In West Ham-lane, Stratford, aged 74, Miss 
Sarah Chaplin. 

At Perry-hill, Sydenham, aged 58, J. Clark, esq. 

At Joiners’ Ifall, London, aged 79, Susanna, 
wife of Thomas Gandell, esq. 

At Balaklava, aged 27, John Arthur Freeman, 
late Captain in the Royal Scots Greys, only son of 
John Freeman, esq. of Gaines, co. Heref. 

At Dingle, co. Kerry, Mrs. Robert Hickson. 

On his passage home from the Baltic fleet, aged 
13, Edward Alfred Reginald Lane, Naval cadet, 
son of John Newton Lane, esq. of King’s Bromley, 
co. Stafford, and grandson of Lord Bagot. 

At Glasgow, Mr. William Muir, licentiate of the 
ro of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow 
(1831). 

At Kendall’s Hall, Herts. aged 80, Miss Pearch. 

In North-pl. Park-lane, at an advanced age, 
Hugh Reilly, esq. 

At Ladon House, Mortlake, Catherine, infant 
dau. of the Hon. Mr. Spring Rice. 

At Dovercourt New Town, Frances-Rebecca, 
eldest dau. of the late James Duncan Thomson, 

esq. and granddau. of John Bagshaw, esq. M.P. of 


Cliff niin Essex. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d, s. d. s. d, 
57 0 30 6 25 4 


+ From Cholera 411. 
§ pe 163. 
Ocr. 20. 


Beans. Peas, 
s. d. 8. d. 
44 4 39 0 


&. d. 


Rye. | 
34 8 


PRICE OF HOPS, Oct. 23. 
Sussex Pockets, 14/. 10s. to 162. 0s,—Kent Pockets, 15/. 0s. to 20/. Os. 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Ocr, 23. 
Hay, 3/. 0s. to 4/. 15s.—Straw, 11.368. to 1. 12s.—Clover, 4/. 4s. to Gi, Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Oct. 23. 
Beef ..cscccccess edt Sa. tobe. Od. 
Mutton ...........38 2d. to 4s. 10d. 
VE cccccocsecesosth 40.0608 TE. 
Pork ..ccccccece ccd8 24.to 5s. Od. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Ocr. 23. 
Beasts.......+- 5, 246 Calves 196 
Sheep and Lambs 24,900 Pigs 530 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 20. 


Walls Ends, &c. 21s. Od. to 27s. Od. per ton. 


Other sorts, 17s. 6d. to 26s. 6d 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 688. 6d. Yellow Russia, 68s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From September 26, to October 25, 1854, both inclusive. 







































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
5 ad | | *) 
sal ela (82 a so3iig (gz! g 
es = = = S A z Weather. eS = E S > = ei Weather. 
Ralos|~ |a4 |Rz'os|* |a"| 
Sep.;| ° | ° | ° in. pts.| Get, © | ©) © ia. pee 
26 | 52 | 63 | 53 |30, 40 //fair 1l 48 | 60 | 48 |30, 18 | fair 
27 | 55 | 67 | 53| , 31 cloudy, fair | 12 47 58) 46) , 47 |ido. 
28 | 56 | 68} 54 , 13 |do. do. 113 45 53) 48) , 37 |\foggy 
29 | 54 | 67 | 53, 12 |Ido. do. 14 47 54/53] , 26 |lrain 
30 | 56 | 71 | 54! , 13 ldo. do. 15 49 53} 52] , 10 jIdo. eldy. rain 
0.1} 49 | 58 | 53) , 21 |ifoggy, fair || 16 50 54 | 47 29, 89 |\cloudy 
2 | 49 | 60 | 53 29, 95 /do. do. 17 48 | 53] 46] , 30 |Iedy.fgy.rn.fr. 
3 | 52 | 63/48)| , 77 |fair 18 47 51) 45] , 27 |irn. slht. snow 
4/50/61] 58! , 77 jcloudy, fair 19 40 49 | , 72 |\cdy. heavy rn. 
5 | 56 | 68) 57, , 54 Islht.rn.fr.rn.| 20 47 53) 47) =, 37 jlrain 
6 | 50/55 | 50, , 52 |constant rain | 21 49 56} 50] , 38 |/fair 
7/49/58) 52 ,95 |cloudy, fair | 22 50 57 | 50] , 32 |rain,cldy. fair 
8/49] 58/55, , 97 ||fair 23 48 54/41) = , 33 |/fair, rain 
9 | 52 | 68] 60, 69 |lrain, fair 24 49 | 54/43) = , 33 |\cldy. fair, rain 
10 | 49 | 65 | 59 30, 02 fair | 25 43 47 | 39 /28, 97 heavy rain 
i ' 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Sept. penk | Sper | Sper r | South! India | India Ex. Bills 
= Stock, PR Bonn Gent Aone, Stock. | Bonds. 1000. 
27 ——. 95} | 6 9pm. 
98 ene 95} 5 9pm. 
29 95} 5 8pm 
30 —— 952 | 9 pm. 5 8pm 
2 952 10pm. | 5 8pm 
3-— 958 230 | 10pm.|; 5 8pm. 
4 953 ecantoel 5 8pm. 
5 954 | = | 5 8pm. 
6 952 | 7pm. | 4 7pm. 
7 953 230 7pm. | 4 7pm. 
9 95} 230 | 7pm. 
10 953 610pm. 4 7pm. 
ll 942 953 | 942 43 | 4 7pm. 
12 208 | 943 | 958 943 10pm. | 4 7pm. 
13° 2093] 94: | 958 943 | 42 710pm.| 4 7pm. 
14 94 954 | 94} 4, | 10pm. | 4 7pm 
16 210 93g | 942 | 932 — 710 pm. 4 7pm. 
17. ‘210 93 95 | 94 43 710pm.! 4 7pm. 
18 210 933 942 | 93% 43 710pm.| 4 7pm 
19 210 934 | 94% | 933 | 428 710pm., 7 pm. 
20 210 933 948 | 934 Fy 10 pm. | 4 7pm. 
21 933 | 943] 933 230 | llpm.| 4 7pm 
23 212 934 | 949 | 933] 4g |——-! 232 | 11 pm. | 5 8pm. 
24 212 933 94 | 93% 43 | 1lpm. | 5 8pm. 
25 212 933 a4 | 93% 43 |12pm. | 5 9pm. 
26 2125 93} 944 | 933 43 | 11 pm. | 6 9pm. 
27 | 213 933 943 | 933 43 10pm. | 7 9pm. 























J. J. ARNUI L, Stock and Share Broker, 


3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 


J. B, NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 








